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THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 


CLASS SECOND. 
Deaths, Judgments, and Providences. 


One Of those judgments that have 
made the deepest impression’ on the 
shepherds’ minds for a century bygone, 
seems to have been the fateof Mr Adawn- 
sony who was tenant in Laverhope for 
the space of twenty-seven years. That 
incident stands in the calendar as an 
era from whence to date summer 
floods, water spouts, hail and thunder- 
storms, &c ; and appears from tradi- 
tion to have been attended with some 
awful circumstances, expressive of di- 
vine ven « ‘This Adamson is re- 
presented, as having been a man of an 
ungovernable temper—of irritability 
so extreme, that no _could - be 
for a moment eertain to what excesses 
he might be hurried. He was other- 
wise accounted a good and upright 
man, and a sincere christian ; but in 
these ou ings of temper he often 
committed acts of cruelty and injustice, 


tein an man ought to have 
he an obliging turn of disposition, 


there beimg few men to whom a poor 
man woul sooner have applied in a 
strait. Accordingly, he had been m 
the habit of assisting a neigh- 
bour of his: with a little credit for 
many . This man’s name was Ir- 
vine, and though he had a number of 
rich relations, he was never out of dif- 
pape gone eres mace 
or caprice, s is poor er for a 
fctr iaumdioed haritn, toking lageh steps 
against him, even to the very last mea- 
sures short of poinding and imprison- 
Irvine paid little attention to 

it for granted that his 


Vou Xi. 


neighbour took these only for tlie 
purpose of inducing his debtor's friends 
to come forward and su him. « 
It happened one day about. this pe- 
riod, that a thoughtless boy belonging 
to Irvine’s farm .dogged Adamson’s 
cattle in a way that gave t offence 
to their owner, on which i iedae. 
ers di , and some hard recrimine~ 
ting words and terms passed between 
them. The next day Irvine was seized 
and thrown into jail, and shortly after 
his effects were poinded, and sold by 
auction for ready money. They were 
consequently thrown away; as. 
neighbours, not having been forewarn- 


-ed of such an event, were wholly un- 


provided with ready money, and unable 
to purehase at any price. Mrs Irvitte 
came to the enraged creditor witha child 
in her arms, and begged and implored 


_of him to put off the sale-for month, 


that she might try amongst her friends 
what could be dene to prevent a wreck 
so irretrievable. He was on the very 
point of yielding, but some bitter re- 


Vou. XHI. 


% 


miniseences comingoverhismind atthe _ 


moment, stimulated his spleen against 
her husband, and the sale was ordered 
to go on. William, Carrudiders, of 
Grindiston heard the followiog. .dia- 
logue between them, and he said. that 
his heart almost trembled within him, 
for Mrs Irvine was a violent. woman, 
ot her eloquenee did mere evil than 


£ . S { . 
“ Are ye really gaun to.ectthe part 
if the day j 


of a dey » Mr Adamson, an 
turn me and thae bairns out toe.the bare 


high-road, beiplonsamnaee Oh, man, 
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if your bowels be nae seared in hell 
fire already, take some compassion ; 
for an ye dinna, they will be seared 
afore baith men and angels yet, till 
that hard and cruel heart o’ yours be 
nealed to an izle.” ofadlavit 
** I’m gaun to act nge part of adevil, 
Mrs Irvine ; I’m only gaun to take my 
ain in the only way I can get it. I’m 
Im Neth pasa to fine my siller, an” hae 
(. 4 abused into the bargain.” 
“ Ye sal neither lose plack nor baw- 
bee o’ your siller, man, if ye will gie 
me but a month to make a shift for it 
—I swear to yous ye sal neither lose, 
‘nor rue the deed. But if ye. winna 


on me that wee wee while, when 


bread of a hale family depends on 
it, ye’re waur than ony deil that’s 
merin’ and cursin’ i’ the bottom- 


t.” ‘ 
ok ep your ravings to yoursel, Mrs 
levisie, bes I hae made Ab my ‘mind 
se do, and I'll do it ; sae it’s 
needless e to pit yoursel into-a 
- bleeze ;. for the surest promisers are 
the slackest payers ; it isna likely 
your bad language will gar me 
alter my Purpose.” . 
ee ~ be your purpose, Mr Adam- 
son, put that purpose in ex- 
ecution, jmeien change conditions 
wi’ you the day for ten thousand times 
a = Pe a mnogo A Ye'’re gaun 
to i t ye'll repent on 
aince—for a’ the time that ye hae cd 
exist baith in this warld and the neist, 


+ 
i 


y innocent thing in my arms, 
is smiling on ye. Look at a’ 
standin’ leaning against the 
ane wi’ his een fixed bx? tow 
‘way 0’ imploring your pity. 1 
Teject looks, ye’ll see them again 


in some moments, that will 


‘will see them i’ your dreams ; ye will 
see themon your death-bed, an’ ye will 
see them g on ye 
the reek o’ hell, but it winna 
be them.” 


tye 
Fie 


£ 
g 


to 


[June, 


' Ay, but better be feared in time, 
than torfelled for ever! Better con- 
quer your bad humour for aince, than 
be conquessed for it through sae many 
lang ages. Ye pretend to be a religi- 
ous man, Mr Adamson, an’ a great 
thafr saé than your neighbours. Do 
ou think that religion teaches you 
acts o’ cruelty like this? Will pi 
the face to}kned] afore your Makér the 
night, and pray for a bicssing om you 
and yours, and that He will forgive 
you your debts as you forgive your 
debtors? I hae nae doubt but ye will. 
But aih! How sic an appeal will/heap 
the coals o’ divine vengeance on your 
head, an’ tighten the belts o’ burning 
yettlin round your hard heart! Come 
forret, ye hallanshaker-like tikes, an’ 
speak for yoursels ilk ane o’ ye.” 

** QO, Mr Adamson, ye maunna turn 
my father an’ mother out o’ their house 
an’ their farm, or what think ye‘is to 
come o’ us?” said Thomas. 

“« Maissa Adamson, an ye da tun. my 
faddy an’ moddy out o’ dem’s house, 
when oul John tulns a geat, muekle, 
big, stong man, John fesh youd skin 
to you—let you take tat,” said John, 

in the meantime he nodded his 
head, and shook his tiny fist at thie far- 
mer, who called him an impertinent 
brat, and said he deserved his cuffs. 

The sale went on ; and still, on the 
calling off of every favourite animal, 
Mrs Irvine renewed her 

* Gentlemen, this is the mistress’s 
favourite cow, and gives thirteen pints 
of milk every day. She is valued in 
my roup-roll at fifteen pounds, but we 
shall begin her at ten. Does an 
say ten pounds for this excellent.cow 
ten pounds, ten pounds? Nobody says 
ten pounds? Gentlemen, this is: ex- 
traordinary ! Money is surely a scarce 
soy gpotinsias way Sve: pocwslscts th 
any gentleman say five $ to be- 
gin this excellent oy that gives twelve 

ints of milk daily? Five pounds? 
nly five pounds! Nobody ids five 
pounds? - Well, the stock must \posi- 
tively be sold without reserve... Ten 
shillings for the cow—ten shillings 
ten shillings—Will nobody bid «ten 


shillings to set the sale a-going ?” 
“Til gie Gve-en’-twenty suilliedie 

for her,” cried Adamson. ~~ 
“ Thank you; sir. One pound five 

—one pound five, and just a-going. 

Once—twice—thrice. Mr Adamson, 

one five.” tisen 

rs Irvine came forward, dro 
in tears, with the babe in her arms, 
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and the cow, she said; “ Ah, 
poor lady » this is my last sight o' 
yom the last time I'll clap — 
dent —_ An’ hae we nk n 
ived support e mi- 
serable gaa ¢ te and twenty shil- 
lings ; my eurse light on the head o’ 
him that has done it! In the name 
of my destitute bairns I curse him ; 
an’ does he think that a mother’s curse 
will sink fizzenless to the ground? Na, 
na! I see an ee that’s lookin’ down 
here in pity and in anger ; an’ I See 
a hand ’s gathering the bolts -o 
Heaven thegither, for some purpos¢ 
that I could divine, but daréna utter. 
But that hand is unerring, and where 
Te 
Faréweel, poor t! ye supplied 
us wi’ mony a meal, but ye will never 
_us wi’ anither.” 
ale at Kirkheugh was on the 
11th of July. On the-day following, 
Mr Adamson went up to the folds in 
the hope, to shear his sheep, with no 
fewer than twenty-five attendants, 
consisting of all his own servants and 
about as many neighbour- 


ings whom he had 
it 


customary for the farmers to 
assist oye another reciprocally on these 


occasions, Adamson continued more 
than usually capricious and unreason- 
able all that forenoon. He was dis- 
contented with himself, and when a 
man is ill ed with himself, he is 


; 
: i 


ERR 


g 
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’ fight, lad? Hecanse if ye do, 1 may 
. be gie erg: 


631 
was'wearing anes greta 
at Ws ran to its assistance, lifted 


poor poor little Nimble !” ci s:$ 
am feared that mad body has killed ye, 
and then what am I to do 
ye? I wad ten times rather he 
strucken mysel.” i 
He had not the words said out ere 
his master had him by the hair of the 
head with the one hand, with which 
he fell a swinging him round, 
with the other began a threshing 
most unmercifully. When the 
left the fold door, the sheep 
and got away to the hill ami 
lambs and the clippies, an 
mer being in one of his 
trums,” as the servants’ 
the mischance had almost put 
side himself; and that boy; 
Peay “ny . ticklish case-w 
of an enraged 
above him in strength. | 


BE 


i 
ig 


a 


e 
PPE 


4 


2 
rf 


He 


ry 
e 
s 


ted; gir 


joining farm, 
nee, made the 
fold-dike, and in i 
farmer by both -wri 
held with such a 
the power out of 
ston was as far , 
might, as the latter was above the 
ye P {se ‘ 
‘« Mr Adamson, what are ye about?” 
cried he ; Prenat ann: barat 1 aw. 
thegither, that ye are gaun on 


; 


Rob John« 
to 
hae @& 


“ Are ye for fighting, 
ston ?” sald the farmer, : 
free himself... ** want to 


you 0 





cee 





a 
as little ken what 
to afore their aie 
"s parents did when they 
were rearing and fondling ower him. 
‘Fie for shame, Mr Adamson! Fie for 
‘shame! Ye first strak his poor dumb 
brute, which was a greater sin than 
the tither; for it didna ken what ye 
were striking it for; and then, be- 
éause the'callant ran to assist the only 
eréature he has on the earth, an’ I’m 
feared the only true and faithfu’ friend 
beside, ye claught him by the hair o’ 
the -head, an’ fa’ to ihe cere eT 
aé he war your slave! Od, a 
(6 is acer erate 1 Koa 
injustice ; ‘gin I tye wo 
boo , I wad tan ve like a pellet 
* The farmer struggled and fought so 
viciously, that Johnston was obliged 
throw him down twice over, some- 
y, and hold him by main 
; But 
ti 


re 


s 


2 
ce. on laying him down the 
ime, Johnston said, ** Now, 
just tell ye, aince for a’, that if 
to lay ye down the third time, 
jall never rise again till the day o’ 
t. Ye deserve to hae your 
weel throoshen ; but ye’re’ nae 
‘ for me, an’ I'll seorn to lay a 
on ye. I'll leave ye to‘him who has 
declared himself the stay and shield of 
, and gin some visible tes- 


timony o° his displeasure dinna come 
owe Nea the Couns of his word, 
Fam right sair mista’en.” ‘ 
- Adamson, finding himself fairly mas- 
» and that no one seemed dispo~ 
| to take his part, was obliged to 
in, and went sullenly away to 
the hirsel that stood de the 
In the meantime the sheep-shea- 


it 


‘i! 


Hae 


Fe 


EERE 


hilarity and glee. It is the 
"t a ceey @ io he fold to 
ewes, an them from ¢ to 
the clippers; and now might be séen 

- every young shepherd's sweetheart, or 
favourite, tending on him, helping 
him to clip,’or holding the ewes by 
the hind legs to make them lie easy, a 
great thatter for the furtherance of the 
yn oe Others again, who t 
ves slighted, or loved a joke, 

would continue to act inthe ‘reverse 
way, and plague the youths by bring< 


The h, h ra’. Cal ke ri Ch ; g, id 


hers on as before, with a little’ 
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ing stich sheep to them as it was next 
to impossible ‘to clip. en 

“ Aih, Jock ladj I hae brought you 

a grand ahe for this time! Ye will 
elank the shears ower her, an’ be the 
first'done o° then a’.” 
") My truly, Jessy, but ye hae gi’en 
me ‘my dinner! I declare the beast is 
woo to the cloots an’ the een holes,'an’ 
afore I get the fleece broken up, the 
rest will be done. Ah, Jessy, Jessy ! 
ye’re working for a mischief the day, 
an’ ye’ll maybe get it.” 

“«She’s a braw sonsie sheep, Jock. I 

ken ye like to hae your atms weel 
filled: She'll amaist fill them as‘ weel 
as Tibby Tod.” 
- There's for it now ! There's for 
it! What care I for Tibby Tod, dame? 
¥e are the most jealous elf, Jessy, 
that ever drew coat ower head.” But 
wha was’t that sat half a night at the 
side of a grey stane wi’ a crazy cooper? 
An’ wha was't that gae the poor pre- 
centor the whiskings, and reduced’ a’ 
his sharps to downright flats? An'ye 
east up Tibby Tod ony mair to me, 
F'll tell something that will gar thae 
wild een reel i’ your head, Mistress 
Jessy.” 

“Wow, Jock, but I’m ufco ‘wae 
for ye now. Poor fellow! It’s really 
very hard usage! If ye canna clip the 
ewe, man, gie me her, an’ I'll tak her 
to anither ; for I canna bide to see'ye 
sae sair put about. I winna bring’ ye 
anither Tibby Tod the day, take my 
word on it. The neist shall be a real 
May Henderson, a Firthhope-cleuch 
ane, ye ken, wi' lang legs, a short tail, 
an’ a good lamb at her fit.” 

‘'«Gudesake, lassie, haud your tongue, 
an’ dinna affront baith yoursel ‘and 
mne. Ye are fit to gar ane’s cheek burn 
to the bane. I’m fairly quashed, an’ 
darena say anither word. Let us there- 
fore hae let-a-be for let-a-be, which is 
good bairns’ greement, till after’ the 
close 0° the day sky, and then I'll tell 
ye my mind.” / 

* © Ay, but whilk o’ your minds will 
ye tell me, Jock? For ye will bein 
five or six different anes’ afore that 
time. Ane, to ken your mind, wad need 
to be tauld it every hour o’ the day; 
and then cast up the account: at: the 

ear’s end. But how wad she settle it 
then, Jock ? I fancy shie wad ‘hae to 
multiply ilk year’s minds by dozens, 
and divide by four, and then we a’ ken 
what wad be the quotient.” 

** Aib wow, sirs ! heard ever ony 0’ 
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ye the like o’ that? For three thi 
{pashetis-Siuld ie disjaloted,and there 


are four which it:cannot bear.” 

Aw’ what are they, Jock?” 

: A witty wench, a ing dog, 
a waukit-woo'd ‘wedder, an’ a pair o 
shamb shears.” i 

- After this manner did the e 
chat go on, now that the surly good- 
man. withdrawn from the scene. 


But this was but one couple; every 
pat tung engaged according to their 

i 7 ao their — 
settling notty points of divinity ; 
others telling auld warld stories. about 
persecutions, forays, and fairy raids ; 
and some whispering, in half senten- 

th; 


~~ the soft breathings of pastoral 
But the farmer's bed humour, in the 


mean while, was only smothered, not 
= ished ; and, like a flame that = 

pt down by an overpowering weight 
of fuel, imaned ono bi to re- 
kindle it ; or like a barrel of gunpow- 
der, that the smallest spark will. set 
up in a blaze. That spark unfortu- 
nately fell upon the ignitible heap too 
ne bar ae in the form = an old 
) 7y Patie Maxwell, a well 
known, and generally a welcome guest 
over all that district. He came up to 
the folds for his annual bequest of a 
fleece of wool, which had never before 
been denied him ; and the farmer being 
the first person he came to, he made 
up to him, as in respect bound, ac- 
éssting him in his wonted obsequious 


we Weel, goodman, how’s a wi’ ye the 
day ?”—(No auswer.)— ‘This will 
be a thrang pe ate How are ye 
getting on wi’ the clipping ?” 

** Nae the better o you, or the like 
o’ you. Gang away back the gate ye 
came. What are ye coming doiting 
up eee sheep that gate for, 
putting a’ tersyversy ?” 

’ © Dut, goodman, what does the shee 
mind 4n auld creeping body like me‘ 
T hae done nae ill to your pickle sheep, 
man. An’ as for ing back the road 
I cam,‘ I'll do that whan I like, and 
no till than.” , 

-« But Pll ‘make you blithe to turn 
back, auld vagabond. Do ye imagine 


= 


I'm gaun to a: clippers, an’ 
buisters, an’ binders laid half 
g and giggling wi’ you?” 
[ , than, speak like a reason- 
able mah,’ an’ a courteous Christian, 


<* ¥ 


as ‘used to do, an’ I'ge-crack wi’ your~ ° 





, and no gang near t f 

* I'll keep my Christian cracks for 
others than mul jist dogs, I trow.” 

“* Wha do ye ca’ auld Papist dog 
Mr Adamson ?—Wha is it that, 
mean to denominate by that finesonnit- 
ing title?” ° 

“ Just you, and the like.o’ 


ye, Pate. 


It is weel ken’d that’ yeareasranka . 


Papist as ever kissed @ crosier, an’ that 
ye were out in the very fore end o’ the ° 
unnatural figion, end ploies to sub- 
vert our religion, a Popish 
tyrant on the throne. It is a shame for 
a Protestant parish like this to support 
ye, an’ gie you as liberal awmosses as 
ye were a Christian saint. For me, I 
can tell you, ye'll get nae mae at. my 
hand, nor nae rebel Papist loun amang 
e ” d 7 


‘* Dear sir, ye’re surely no yoursel 
the day? Ye hae ken’d I ssed the 
Catholic a these thretty years. 
It was the faith I was brought up in,- 
and that in which I shall dee ; amiye 
ken’d a’ that time that I was out in 
the forty-five wi’ Prince Che and 
yet ye never made mention o’ the facts, 
nor refused mé my awmos till the day. 
But as I hae been obliged t’ye, I’ll haud 
iny tongue; only, I wad advise yea 
a friend, that whenever ye hae Fc 2 
to speak of ony community of brother 
— that ye will in hard- 
ly make use o” siecan epithets. 
Or, if ye will do’t, tak care wha ye 
use sic terms afore, -an’ let it no be to 
the nose o’ an auld veteran.” ~ © - 

“* What, ye auld beggar worm that 
ye are !—ye profane wafer-eater, and 
worshipper of graven i dare ye 
heave your pikit kent at me?” 

- “T hae heaved baith sword and spear 
against mony a better man, and, in.the 
cause.o’ my religion, I'll do it again.” 

He was proceeding, but Adamson’s 
choler rising toan ungovernable height, 
he drew a race, and coming against the 
gaberlunzie with his .w force, he 
made him fly heels-over-head down 
the hill. . The: old man’s: bonnet flew 
off, his meal-pocks -were scattered. a-" 
broad, and his old mantle, with two 
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© Yl trast the auld Jacobite for 

another shake wi’ him yet,” said Rob, 

** afore’ I. steer my fit ; for it strikes 

mé,’if he hadna been ta’en unawares, 

he wad hardly hae been sae easily 
t.”” 


, or make out of his 


ing o’ anee. The far- 

is across, to defend 
inst the descent of old 
t, and, at the same 

in, with intent to 


Fk 
3 


im; but, in so doing, he 


for a moment, on 

unzie made a jerk to 

Adamson such a 

neck, or back part. of 

fell violently on his 

faee, after running two or three steps 
preci forward. The 


whose eyés gleamed 


with wild fury, 
‘his grey locks floated over them 
cloud over two meteors 


ing to follow up 
r more efficient 
ite foe ; but the far- 
these unequivocal 
of danger, wisely judged 
was no time to lose in 
for his own safety, and, rolling 
idly two or three timesever,. 
feet, and made his es- 


would send him to eter-_ 


[Fume 
eee 
, and tramp- 
ing with his foot, The other, keepin 
still at 4 small distance, preterided to 
laugh at him, and at the same time 
uttered such bitter and unhallowed epi-. 
thets on the Papists, and on old Patie 
in particular; that, after the latter had 
cursed himself into a proper pitch of, 
indignation, he always broke at him 
again, making vain efforts to reach him, 
one more blow. At length, after cha- 
sing him by these starts about half a, 
mile, the returned, gathered up 
the scattered implements and fruits of 
his occupation, and came to the fold to 
the busy group. 
Patie’s general character was that of 
a patient, jocular, sarcastic old man, 
whom people liked, but dared not much 
to contradict ; but that day his manner, 
and mien had become so much al 
in uence of the altercation 1 
conflict that had just taken place that, 
the people were almost frightened to, 
look at him ; and as for social cone, 
verse, there was none to be had with, 
him. His countenance was gtim,, 
haughty, and had something Satanic, 
in its lines and deep wrinkles; and ’- 
ever as he stood lepning. against the, 
fold, he uttered a kind of hollow growl, 
with a broken iaterrupted sound, like. 
a war-horse neighing in lis sleep, and 
then muttered curses on the farmer. | 
The old shepherd before-mentioned,, 
ventured, at length, to caution him, 
against such profanity, saying, Re 
Patie, man, dinna sin away your 
venting siccah curses as these. They 
will a’ turn back on your ain head ; for, 
what harm can the curses of @ poor, 
sinfu’ worm do to our master?” : 
‘My curse, sir, has blasted the hopes 
of better men than either you or him,”, 
said the gaberlunzie, in an earthquake, 
voice, and shivering with vehemence 
as he spoke, ‘‘ Yemay think the like 
o’ mé can hae nae.power wi’ heaven ; 
but an I hae power wi’ hell, it is suf- 


it’ ficient to cow ony that’s here. I santia, 


| brag what effect my curse will have, 


but I shall say this, that either, your 


* master, or ony o’ his men, had as good. 


pursued, while the 
at the fold were absolutely like. 
s¢ with laughter. The scene was 


have' auld Patie Maxwell’s blessing as 
his curse ony time, Jacobite and Ro- 
man Catholic though he be.” 

It now became necessary to bring, 
thé sheep into the fold that the farmer. 
was wearing, and they were the last 
hirsel that was to shear that day. The: 
farmer’s face was red with ill-nature, 





cudgels ; but just while 
‘ harping the shears, 
lack cloud began to rear itself 
height to the southward, the 
which seemed to be iy Bd 
outsides rolling rapidly for- 
and again wheeling in toward 
mtre. I have beard old Robin 
Johnston, the stout young man men- 
ionéd above, but who was a very old 
man when i him, com the 
ppearance of the cloud as y re- 
sembling a whirlpool made by the ed- 
dy of a rapid tide, or flooded ‘river ; 
and he de , to his dying day, that 
he never saw aught in nature have a 
more ominous appearance. The gaber- 
lunzie was the first to notice it, and 
drew the attention of the rest towards 
that point of the heavens by the fol- 
lowing Fin reo and profane remark : 
«Aha, lads! see what’s coming yon- 
der. Yonder’s Patie em — 
coming rowing an’ reeling on ye al- 
sellty * tek when will ye sa x the. 
eurse of God be coming backing it?” 
** Gudesake, haud your tongue, ye 
profane body, ye mak me feared to hear 
e,” said one. “ O, it’s a strange de- 
usion to think that a Papist can hae 
ony influence wi’ the Almighty, either 
to bring down his bl or his 
curse.” 


“* Ye speak ye ken nae what, man,” 
answered Pate ; “‘ ye hae learned some 
rhames frae your poor cauld-rife Pro- 
prors vabion here Papists, and An- 
tichrist, and children of perdition ; yet 
it is plain to the nieanest capacity, that 
ye hae nae ane spark o' the life or 
power 0’ religion in your whole frames, 
an’ dinna ken either what’s truth or 
what's falsehood. Ah! yonder it is 
eomi nan’ early! Now, I hae 
called for it, an’ it is coming; let me 
see if a’ the Protestants that are of ye 
ean order it back, or pray it away 
again. Down on your knees, ye dogs, 
an’ sét your mou’s up against it, like 
as wily apiece ig cannon, an’ 
let me see if you have influence wi 
Heaven td turn aside ane o’ the hail- 
stanes that the deils are playing at 
chucks wi’ in yon dark chamber.’ 


a3 
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nt 


THe 


‘<I wadna wonder if our clipping 


were cuttit s ” said one. © 


“ Na, but I wadna 
were euttit 


you , 
zoo mrmest Sens eininte 

sic a hurly- in Lay as ne- 
ver was sia’ the orestion o' man.” .. » 
a folds << Lav _Were situ~. 
ated on a gently sloping 

is called t o febkinus o's twas a= 
ver burn runs to the eastward, and 


Widehope burn runs north, meeting 
the other at a right angle, a little be- 
low the folds. It was around the head. 
of this Widehope that the cloud first 
made its i 
tex seemed to be i » It de« 
scended lower and lower, and.that too 
with uncommon celerity, for the ele. 
ments were in a turm The cloud. 
laid first hold of one height, then of 
another, till at length it closed o 
and around ono group, 
the dark hope the appearance of 
a huge chamber hung with sackcloth. 
Then the big clear drops of rain, bes. 
n to descend, on which the shep- 
gave over clipping, and covered 
hed tegethes below theb Caan a 
together at the. 
side of the fold, to eschew the speat,. 
which they saw was going to be a ters. 
rible one.  Patie still kept undaunted~ 
pas the top of the dike, 
Adamson stood cowering 
of it, with his plaid over 
a little distance from the 
hail and rain mingled, now 
deseend in a way 


had been sel 
dom witnessed ; but it, was apparent. 
to them all that it was ten times worse 
up in Widehope-head to the south- 
ward.—Anon a whole volume of li 
ning burst from the bosom of the dai 
ness, and quivered through the gloom, 
dazzling the eyes of every beholder. 
even old Maxwell clapped both 
hands on his eyes for a space—a 
made all the mountains chatter, 
shook _ ee so, that the 
sity of the cl was breken up; 
on the instant. that the thunder 


be 


PRE 


Tak 


loudness Ae 

self, but it resembled. the 

by the sea in a storm. . * Mot 
exclaimed 


Goi !” Patie 





bitterness, and when they eyed him, 
he eaeeeens une tmatennde the 
oP, of the knowe, mores his means 
screaming out, “ Run, ye deil’s 
buckies ! Run for your bare lives.” 
One of the shepherds, jumping up on 
the dike, to see what was astir, be- 
held the burn of Widehope coming 
down in a manner that could be com- 
te to nothing but an ocean, whose 
ndaries had given way, descend- 
ing into the abyss. It came with a 
cataract front more than twenty feet 
deep, as was afterwards ascertained by 
Measurement, for it left sufficient 
marks wheresoever it reached, to ena- 
ble. men to do this with precision. 
The shepherd called for assistance, 
and eyerys the <- to py he the 
5 just as he got t remost 
re. take the door, the flood 
came upon the head of the fold, on 
Salar pwceped fn malty, on 26d 
w in ty, as di 
the rest of the people. . 
. Not so Mr Adamson’s ewes; the 
gteater part of the hirsel being invol- 
ved in this mighty current. ‘rhe big 
fold next the burn was levelled with 
the earth in one second. Stones, ewes, 
and sh , all were carried be- 
fore it, and all seemed to bear the same 
ight. It must have been a dismal 
» to see so many fine animals 
tumbling and rolling in one irresist- 
ible. mass. .They were strong, how- 
ever, and a number of them plunged 
leak, contested their enenpe % the anet- 
ward—a greater number were carried 
heddlong down, and thrown out on the 


alt were lost, being overwhelmed am 

_ the rubbish of the fold, and en 

‘ the falling dikes, and the 
and boiling amongst 


rrent w 


them, that ‘escape was) inipossible: } 
‘The wool was totally swept away,.and 
ali either lost, or so much wasted, that, 
when afterwards recovered, it was un- 


When the flood broke first in.among 
the sheep, and the women begam to 
run screaming to the hills, and: the 
despairing shepherds a-flying about, 
unable to do any thing, Patie n 
a-laughing with a loud and a hellish 

w, and in that he continued to 
indulge till quite exhausted.. ‘‘ Ha, 


ha, ha, ha! what think ye o’ the auld 


*s curse now? Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
I think it has been. backit wi’ God's 
an’ the deil’s baith. Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
And then he mimicked the thunder 
with the most outrageous and ludi- 
crous jabberings, turning oecasionally 
up to the cloud streaming with light. 
ning and hail, and calling out,— 
** Louder yet, deils! louder yet! Kin- 
dle up your crackers, and yerk away! 
Rap, rap, et rap—Ro-ro, ro, ro— 

WwW S64 


“I daresay that body's, the vera 
devil himsel in the shape o’ the auld 
Papist beggar !” said one, not think~ 
ing that Patie could hear at such a 
distance. ; 

“* Na, na, lad, I’m no the deil,” cried 
hein answer ; “ but an I war, I wad 
let ye see.a stramash. It is a sublime 
thing to be a Roman Catholic amang 
sae mony weak apostates ; but it isa 
sublimer thing still to be a deil—a 
master-spirit in a forge like yon. Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! Take care o’ your heads, 
ye cock-chickens o’ Calvin. Take care 
0’ the auld coppersmith o’ the black 
cludd.” 

From the moment that the. first 
thunder-bolt shot from the cloud, the 
countenance of the farmer was chan- 
ged. He was manifestly alarmed in no 
ordinary degree, and when the flood 
came rushing from the dry mountains, 
and took away his sheep and _ his 
wool before his eyes, he became -as a 
dead man, making no ‘effort to save his, ° 
store, or to give directions, how it 
might be done. He ran away in a 
cowering posture, as he had been 
standing, and took shelter in a little 
green hollow, out of his servants’ view. 

The thunder camenigherand nigher 


‘to. the place where the astonished 


hinds were, till: at length they per- 

ceived the bolts of flame striking the. 

earth around them, in every direction; 

at one time tearing up its bosom, and 
21 





at another splinteting the rocks: Ro- 
bin Jolinston said, that * the thunner 
bolts” (sothe country people always de- 
nominate the electrical )'“ came 
shimmering out 0’ the cludd sae thick, 
that: they appeared to be linkit the- 
gither, ‘an’ Theeing in-a’ directions. 

‘war some o’ them blue, some 
o’ thém, red, an’ some o’ them like the 
colour o’ the lowe of a candle. Some 
o’ them diving into the earth, an’ some 
o’ them springing up out o’ the earth 
and darting into the heaven.” I can- 
not vouch for the truth of this, but I 
am sure iy informer thought so, or 
he would not have said it ; and he said 
farther, that when old Maxwell saw 
it, he cried—“ Fie, tak care, cubs o’ 
hell! fie, tak care! cower laigh, an’ 
sit sicker, for your auld dam is aboon 
ye, an’ aneath ye, an’ a’ round about 
ye. O for a good wat nurse to spean 
e, like John Adamson’s lambs! Ha, 

a, ha!” ‘Yhe lambs, it must be ob- 
served, had been turned out of the 
fold at first, and none of them perish- 
ed with their dams. 

But just when the storm was at the 
height, and apparently ing the 
bounds ever witnessed in these north- 
ern climes ; when the embroiled ele- 
ments were in the state of hottest con- 
vulsion, and when our little pastoral 
group were every moment expecting 
the next to be their last, behold all at 
once a lovely ‘ blue bore,” fringed 
with downy gold, opened in the cloud 
— and in five minutes oe that, 

e sun again appeared, and all was 
beauty and serenity. What a contrast 
to the scene so lately witnessed !—they 
were like scenes of twodifferent worlds, 
or places of abode which it would be 
unmeet to contrast together. 

The greatest curiosity of the whole 
to a stranger would have been the con- 
trast between the two burns. The 
burn of Laverhope never changed its 
colour, but continued pure, limpid, 
and so shallow, that a boy might have 
stepped over it dry shod, all the while 
that the other burn was coming in up- 
on it like.an ocean broken loose, and 
carrying all before it. In mountainous 
districts, however, instancesof the same 
kind are quite frequent in times of 
summer. speats. 

- There were some other circumstan- 
ces Connected with this storm, at the 
ool ti ate Saas eee 

immoderately, . ears 
after they had tuba glee s tad. dis. 
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mal as the catastrophe turned: out to 
be, whenever they present themselves 
to my I cannot answer 
for myself doing tk day. 
The storm coming from the south; over 
a low-lying, wooded, and populous 
Sevity the ons of -the greats erro 
iting it, posted away up 4 
Laver-hope to avoid the fire and 
of the storm. ‘ There wete ( 
o” thoosands came up p 
bin, “ a’ laying thei out as they 
had been mad. An’ then whanever the 
bright bolt played flash th the 
darkness, ilk ane o’ them’ made a dive 
an’ a wheel to avoid the shot: Aih 
wow ! I never’saw a8 mony as feared 
beasts, an’ never will again. Od, sir; 
I was persuaded that they thought a’ 
the artillery an’ a’ the musketry o’ the 
hale coontry were loosed on them, an 
that it was time for them to tak the 
oe There were likewise several col- 
y dogs came by us in great extremi- 
ty, hingin’ out their an’ look- 
in’ aye ower their s ers, 
straight on they kendna where ; an 
among other things, there was a black 
Highland cow came roaring up the 
glen wi’ her stake hanging at her néck.” 
The gush of waters soon subsiding, 
all the group, men and women, were 
soon employed in pulling out dead 
sheep from rubbish of stones, banks of 
gravel, and pools of the burn; and 
many a row of carcases was laid: out, 
which at that season were of no use 
whatever, and of course utterly lost. 
But all the while that they were so 
engaged, Mr Adamson came not near 
them, at which they wondered, and 
some of them remarked, that “ they 
thought their master was fey the day, 
mae ways than ane.” 
“* Ay, never mind him,” said the 
old shepherd, ** he’ll come when ‘he 
thinks it his ain time ; he’s a right sair 
humbled man the day, an’ I hope:by 
this time he has been brought to see’ 
his errors in a right light. But the 
gaberlunzie is losttoo. I think he be 
sandit in the yird, for I hae never séen 
him ‘sin’ the last great crash o’ thun- 


ner. 
* He'll be gane into the howe to 
Robert 


wring his duds,” said Robert John- 
ston, “‘ or maybe to make up matters 
wi’ your master. Gude sauf us, what 
a profane wretch the auld creature is! 
I vida think the muckle horned deil 
himsel could hae set up his mou to the 


heaven, an’ braggit - blasphemed in 
4 





wee bit text that focks 
to’,” said Robin, 

udge not, that ye be 
k,” said Robin, 
rate ** ¥ think that 


length drew on ; the 
had gone away home, and the 
i g shepherds had scattered 
here and there to look after their own 
flocks. ' Mr Adamson’s men alone re- 
mained, lingering about the brook and 
the folds,~ waiting on their master. 
They had seen him go into the little 
green hollow, and they knew he was 
ers, and were unwil- 

to disturb him. But they at] 
began to think it extraordinary that 
he should continue at his prayers the 
whole afternoon. As for the beggar, 
though acknowledged to be a man of 
strong sense and sound judgment, he 
‘never been known to say prayers 
all his life, except in the way of cur- 
and swearing a little sometimes, 
and none of them could conjecture 


shepherd 
name I have forgot, but he had herded 
with Adamson twenty years—some of after all. 


the rest, I say; applied to him to 
apd Gag thtsle necator away hhoule, r 
that he was taken ill. 


spi- green hollow, a shocking specta 


morn,” said a 


eeremirey A 
leave him lying on the hill, 

f hde ehanced to turn no 
’ weel. Sae, if naneo’ ye will an’ 
i im, or see what ails him,’I’ll 


| en gang mysel ;” and away he went,. 


the rest stariding still, to await the is- 
; When thelad went first to the brink 


[Janid, 


of the little slack.where Adamson lay, 
he stood a few moments, as if 
or listening, and then turned his 
and fled. rest, who were standing 
watching his motions, wondered at 
this; and they said, one to another, 
that the master was angry at him for 
disturbing him, and that he had been 
ee the lad so rudely, that it 
had ca him to take to his heels for 
it. But what they thought most cu- 
rious, was, that the lad did not fly to~ 
ward them, but straight to the hill ; nor 
did he ever so much as cast his eyes to- 
ward them ; so y did be seem‘ to 
be impressed with what had be- 
tween him and his master. Indeed, it 
rather appeared that he did not know 
what he was doing, for, — i 
a with t violence, he 
and looked back, and then broke to the 
hill again—always looking first over 
the one shoulder, and then over the 
other. Then he stopped a second time, 
and returned cautiously toward the 
t where his master reclined, and all 
the while he never so much as onee 
turned his eyes toward his neighbours, 
or seemed to remember that they were 
there. His motions were strikingly 
erratic ; for all the way, as he returned 
to the spot where his master was, he 
continued to advance by a zigzag di- 
rection, like a vessel beating up by 
— tacks i and several times he stood 
ill, as on the v int of retreating. 
At length bes temic from their sight 
in the little hollow ; and they said one 
to another, that he was gone in to sit 
beside the master, or to pray with him, 


It was not long, however, till the 
lad again made his appearance, shout- 
ing and waving his cap for them ‘to 
come likewise, on which they all went 
away to him as fast as they could, in 
great amazement what could be the 
matter. But when they came - the 
c 
sented itself. There lay the body of 
= ‘the light ena — “mn 
s lightning ;: end; his: xight i 
having been rad open, his bowels had 
ed out, and were lying besicle the 
y- Theearth wasruttedand - 
ed close to his side,;;and: at hi t 
there was a hole scooped out, a full 
tine » depth, and very much resem- 
ing a grave. He had-been cut off in 
the act of prayér, and the body was 
still lying in the position of a man 
praying in the field. He had béen on 





his knees, with his elbows 
the brae, and his brow laid on his 


ed hands ; his 

head,. and his below his arm ; and 
this | circumstance proved a 
great souree of comfort to Mrs Adam- 
son afterward, when the extremity of 
her suffering had somewhat abate 

There was no such awful visitation 
of Providence had ever been witnessed 
or handed down to.our hinds on the 
ample records of tradition, and the im- 

that it made, and the interest 
that it excited, or epee nl tpn ye 
rallel. ‘Thousands visited the spot, to 
view the devastations made by the 
flood, and the furrows formed by the 
electrical matter ; and the smallest cir- 
cumstances were inquired into with 
the most minute curiosity: above all, 
the still and drowsy embers of super- 
stition were rekindled by it into a 
flame, than which none ever burnt 
pe OR eS oe 
ignorance ; and by p 0 
theory was made out and believed ’ 
that for horror is absolutely ualled. 
But as it was credited in its t la- 
titude by my informant, and always 
added by him as the summary of the 
tale, I am bound to mention the cir- 
eumstances, though far from giving 
them as authentic. 

It was asserted, and pretended to 
have been proven, that old Peter Max- 
well was not in the glen of Seontee: 
that day, but at a great distance in a 

t county, and that it was the 

devil who had attended ‘the folds that 
-in his likeness. It was farther be- 
lieved by all the people at the folds, 


ita 


that it was the last explosion of the 


whole that had slain Mr Adamson, for 
they had then observed the side of the 
brae, where the little green slack was 
situated, at that time covered with a 
sheet of flame-for a moment. And it 
are 

profane gaberlunzie no 
more seen; and therefore they said, 
and there was the horror of the thing, 
that there was no doubt of his being 
the devil waiting for his prey, and that 
he fled away in that sheet of flame, 


was drawn overhis ~ 


‘son, p88 

been destroyed part h Tightoing a 

the hail. Mrs irvinde beans was five 
miles distant from the .folds,—and 
more than that, his:death was.not.so 
much as known of by mortal man un- 
til two hours after Mrs Irvine received 
this information. It was a great con- 
be asaya tis 


gave it a hold on the minds of the po- 


pulace, never to be erased but by the 
erasure of existence. Tefal out on th 


Banh ele een ee 
thunder 


succeeding storms ha 

estimated and 

which they are dated, both as 

taken place so many pone before a 
well as after. 

Adam Copland, Esquire, of Minni - 
gess, was a gentleman esteemed by all 
who knew him. Handsome and come- 
ly in his person, and elegant in his 
manners ; he was the ornament of za- 


soul of Sohn Adamson , 


ba Latatieps 
thunder storm, and 











a few steps of him at 
could ae no account of 
am well acquainted with 

have questioned him about 

ars fifty times ; but he 

so much as tell me how he 

to the fold ; whether he 

t the lambs with him or not ; 

the storm continued ; nor in- 

deed anything after the time that his 

master and he turned the lambs. That 

he remembered perfectly, but thence- 

forward his mind seemed to have be- 

come a blank. I should likewise have 

mentioned, as an instance of the same 

kind, that, on the young lad who went 

emir aeons 
i why he rom the 

at; first, he denied that ever he fed. 

. He was not conscious of having fled a 

foot, and never would have believed 

it had he not been seen by four eye- 

witnesses. » The only things of which 

Thomas Scott had any impressions 

were these: that, when the lightning 

struck his master, he sprung a great 

height into the air, much higher, he 

t, than it was possible for any 

man to leap by his own exertion. He 

also thinks, that the place where he 

fell dead was at a considerable distance 

from thaton which he was struck and 


[Jutie, 


leaped from the ground ; but when I 
inquired if he judged that it would be 
twenty yards or ten yards, he could 
give no answer—he could not tell. He 
only had an impression that he saw 
his master spring into the air, all on 
fire; and, on running up to him, he 
found him quite dead. If Scott was 
correct in this, and he being a man of 
plain good sense, truth, and integrity, 
there can scarce be a reason for doubt- 
ing him, the circumstance would ar- 
gue that the electric matter that slew 
Mr Copland had issued out of the 
earth. He was speaking to Scott with 
his very last breath ; but all that the 
survivor could do, he could never re- 
member what he was saying. There 
were some melted drops of silver stand- 
ing on the case of his watch, as well 
as on some of his coat-buttons ; and 
the body never stiffened like other 
corpses, but remained as supple as if 
every bone had been softened to jelly. 
He was a married man, scarcely at the 
prime of life, and left a young widow 
and only son to lament his loss. On 
the spot where he fell there is now an 
obelisk erected to his memory, with a 
warning text on it, relating totheshort- 
ness and uncertainty of human life. 


H. 





LIBER AMORIS ; OR, THE NEW PYGMALION.* 


Turs little work bears, we think, 
internal evidence of. being in reality 
what throughout it pretends to be,‘ No 
fiction.” It is a true and melanchol 
history, apparently —a tale of deep and 
sincere passion, of love, of agony, and 
of despair. He who writes under such 
an unexampled accumulation of woes, 
may well disarm criticism. Far from 
us and from our friends be the mood 
that could find room for merriment in 
the contemplation of this bruised spi- 
rit—the ish of this pure and dis- 


e—the irregular 
Pusatione of this hal-roken heart! 
: story which these pages 
unfold in all the soul-harrowing fulness 
of detail, might be analysed ina single 
sentence. Mr——, or (to borrow an 
initial which is frequently made use of 
in the dialogic parts of the volume) 


MrH » a literary character, and 
indeed an author by profession, (as it 


would seem, ) happens to take lodgings © 


in the house of Mr L——, a trades- 
man—the name of the street is not 
mentioned. He is waited upon in his 
chamber by Miss Sarah L——, the 
daughter of his host ; falls desperately 
in love with her ; and is admitted to a 
species of ee oe maa fa~ 
miliarity, from which, (very naturally, 
we must say,) he is led to believe that 
the young lady smiles on the passion of 
his soul. The singular girl, however, 
repels him with astonishing indigna- 
tion when he proceeds a certain length. 
H is entirely unable to understand 
this behaviour, but at last, his passion 
being such that nothing else can allay 
its fever, he comes to the resolution of 
going down to Scotland, and getting 
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182364; 
himself divorced from u1s wire, in 
order that he may have it in his power 
le proposals to Sarah 
oe go down to Scotland 
—he does get the divorce—he returns 
to London—he throws himself at Sal- 
ly’s feet, and, mirabile et miserabile 
dictu.! Sally will not have him after 
all. H—— weeps, storms, pleads, and 
threats, in vain; Sally is immovable 
—she “‘ has had enough of his conver- 
sation.” The catastrophe is wound up 
by H—— discovering that she has all 
the while preferred another lodger, one 
Mr C——; that she is in the habit of 
making private assignations with the 
happy Mr C——-; that she walks out 
with C—— in the evenings—that there 
is no hope for him / He has got rid of 
one wife, but Sally will not supply the 
vacant space. He is the most forlorn 
of lovers, the most desolate of lodgers, 
and he writes the Liber Amoris, in or- 
der to sooth his own feelings, and ex- 
haust the sympathies of Cockaigne ! 
—_—Quis.talia fando 
Riminidum, Trolopumve, Rotundzve hos- 
pita Mensa, 
Temperet a lacrymis ? 

To be serious :—we have long wish- 
ed that some of this precious. brother- 
hood would embody in a plain Eng- 
lish narrative, concerning | pee English 
transactions, the ideas of their school 
concerning morality, and the plain 
household relations of society. We now 
have our wish; and it is certainly not 
the less desirably accomplished, because 
this work is nota novel, but a history ; 
not a creation of mere Cockney imagi- 
nation, but a veritable transcript of the 
feelings and doings of an individual 
living L1BERAL.. We shall make a few 
extracts, and leave our readers to form 
their opinion of this H ——. 

Our first extract shall be from the 
dialogues that pass between H—— and 
Sally L——, during the time when 
she is in the habit of bringing up the 
tea-tray, &c. for this amiable Jodger. 
The reader being reminded ‘that Mr 
H—— is at this period a married man, 
and indeed that it is long before the 
divorce scheme has been thought of, 
will understand and ap te the 
whole strain. But it speaks for itself. 
Mr H——— addresses Sally thus at the 
top of page 22d. 

‘“« H. You may remember, when your 
servant -Maria looked in and found you 
itting in my lap one day, and I was a- 
fraid she might tell your mother, you said 
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me odd at the time, but I 
of it, till other things. i 
mind... Am I to suppose, then, 
are acting a part, a vile all this 
and that you come up and stay as 
long as I like, THAT YOU SIT ON MY 
KNEE AND PUT YOUR ARMS ROUND 
MY NECK, AND FEED ME WITH KISSES, 
AND LET ME TAKE OTHER LIBERTIES 
WITH YOU, AND THAT FOR A- YEAR 
TOGETHER ; and that you do all this not 
out of love, or liking, or regard, but.go 
through your regular task, like some young 
witch, without one pase) ne. to shew 
our cleverness, and get a few. presents. out 
oP me, and go down into the kitchen to 
make a fine laugh of it? There is.some. “ 
thing monstrous in it, that I cannot be. 
lieve of you. 

«« §. Sir, you- have no right to harass 
my feelitigs in the-manner you do. I 
have never made a jest of you to any one, 
but always felt and wenee the greatest 
esteem for you. You have no ground for 


complaint in my conduct; and I cannot 
help what Betsey or others do. I have 
always been consistent from the first. I 
could amount to no 


told you my 
tore than friendship. 

“« H. Nay, Sarah, it was more than half 
a year before I knew that there was an in- 
surmountable obstaclé in the way. You 
say your regard is merely friendship, and 
that you are sorry I have ever felt, any 
thing more for you. YET THE FIRST 
TIME I EVER ASKED YOU, YOU LET ME 
KIss You; the first time I ever saw you, 
as you went out of the room, you tarned 
full round at the door, with that inimitable 
grace with which you do every thing, and 
fixed your eyes full upon me, as much as 
to say, ‘ Is he caught ??that very week 
you sat upon my knee, twined your arms - 
round me, caressed me with every mark of 
tenderness CONSISTENT WITH MODESTY ; and 
I wAve NOT GOT MUCH FARTHER SINCE. 
Now, if you did allthis with me, a perfect 
stranger to you, and without any particu- - 
lar liking to me, must I not conclude you 
do so; as.a matter of course, with every 
one ? Or, if you do not do'so with others, 
it was because you took a liking to me for 
some reason or other ? 

** §. It was gratitude, sir, for different 
obligations. . 

“ H. If you mean by obligations the 
presents I made you, I had you none 
the first day I came. You do not consider 
yourself obliged to every one who asks you 
for a kiss ? 

S. No, sir. . , ~~ 

“ H. [sHOULD NOT HAVE THOUGHT 
ANYTHING OF IT IN ANY ONE BUT 
You. But you seemed so reserved ani 
modest, so soft, so timid, you spoke so low, 
you looked so innocent, I thought it im- 





i a few steps of him at 
, he could give no account of 
am acquainted with 
Scott, and have questioned him about 
the ars fifty times ; but he 
not so much as tell me how he 
back to the fold ; whether he 
t the lambs with him or not ; 
the storm continued ; nor in- 
deed anything after the time that his 
master and he turned the lambs. That 
he remembered perfectly, but thence- 
forward his mind seemed to have be- 
come a blank. I should likewise have 
mentioned, as an instance of the same 
kind, that, on the young lad who went 
quaiioned why he fled from the body 
i why he rom the 
at; first, he denied that ever he fled. 
He was not conscious of having fled a 
foot, and never would have believed 
it had he not been seen by four eye- 
witnesses. » The only things of which 
Thomas Scott. had any impressions 
were these: that, when the lightning 
struck his master, he sprung a great 
height into the air, much higher, he 
thought, than it was possible for any 
man to leap by his own exertion. He 
also thinks, that the place where he 
fell dead was at a considerable distance 
from that on which he was struck and 


Jane, 


leaped from the ground ; but when I 
inquired if he judged that it would be 
twenty yards or ten yards, he could 
give no answer—he could not tell. He 
only had an impression that he saw 
his waster spring into the air, all on 
fire ; and, on running up to him, he 
found him quite dead. If Scott was 
correct in this, and he being a man of 
plain good sense, truth, and integrity, 
there can scarce be a reason for doubt- 
ing him, the circumstance would ar~ 
gue that the electric matter that slew 
Mr Copland had issued out of the 
earth. He was speaking to Scott with 
his very last breath ; but all that the 
survivor could do, he could never re~ 
member what he was saying. There 
were some melted drops of silver stand- 
ing on the case of his watch, as well 
as on some of his coat-buttons ; and 
the body never stiffened like other 
corpses, but remained as supple as if 
every bone had been softened to jelly. 
He was a married man, scarcely at the 
prime of life, and left 2 young widow 
and only son to lament his loss. On 
the spot where he fell there is now an 
obelisk erected to his memory, with a 
warning text on it, relating totheshort- 
ness and uncertainty of human life. 


. 
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Turs little work bears, we think, 
internal evidence of being in reality 
w t itpretends to be,“ No 
fiction.” It is a true and melanchol 
history, apparently —a tale of deep al 
sincere passion, of love, of agony, and 
of despair. He who writes under such 
an accumulation of woes, 
may well disarm criticism. Far from 
us and from our friends be the mood 
that could find room for merriment in 
the contemplation of this bruised spi- 
rit—the ish of this and dis- 


ve—the irregular 
Pusan of this hal-broken heart ! 
. story which these pages 
unfold in al'the soul-harrowing fulness 
of detail, might be analysed in a single 
sentence. Mr » or (to borrow an 
initial which is frequently made use of 
in the dialogic parts of the volume) 


MrH » a literary character, and 
indeed an author by profession, (as it 
would seem, ) happens to take lodgings’ 
in the house of Mr L———, a trades+ 
man—the name of the street is not 
mentioned. He is waited upon in his 
chamber by Miss Sarah L——, the 
daughter of his host ; falls desperately 
in love with her ; and is admitted to a 
species of endearing intimacy and fa- 
miliarity, from which, (very naturally, 
we must say,) he is led to believe that 
the young lady smiles on the passion of 
his soul. The singular girl, however, 
repels him with astonishing indigna- 
tion when he proceeds a certain length. 
H—— is entirely unable to understand 
this behaviour, but at last, his passion 
being such that nothing else can allay 
its fever, he comes to the resolution of 
going down to Scotland, and getting 
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himself divorced from u1s wire, in 
order oA ma Lg it in his’ 4 
to make honourable proposals to 
L——. He go down to Scotland 
—he does get the divorce—he returns 
to London—he throws himself at Sal- 
ly’s feet, and, mirabile et miserabile 
dictu.! Sally will not have him after 
all. H——— weeps, storms, pleads, and 
threats, in vain; Sally is immovable 
—she ‘‘ has had enough of his conver- 
sation.” The catastrophe is wound up 
by H—— discovering that she has all 
the while preferred another lodger, one 
Mr C——- ; that she is in the habit of 
making private assignations with the 
happy Mr C ; that she walks out 
with C: in the evenings—that there 
is no hope for him / He has got rid of 
one wife, but Sally will not supply the 
vacant space. He is the most forlorn 
of lovers, the most desolate of lodgers, 
and he writes the Liber Amoris, in or- 
der to sooth his own feelings, and ex- 
haust the sympathies of Cockaigne ! 
——Quis.talia fando 
Riminidum, Trolopumve, Rotundeve hos- 
pita Mense, 
Temperet a lacrymis? 

To be serious :—we have long wish- 
ed that some of this precious. brother- 
hood would embody in a plain Eng- 
lish narrative, concerning plain English 
transactions, the ideas of their school 
concerning morality, and the plain 
household relations of society. We now 
have our wish; and it is certainly not 
the lessdesirably accomplished, because 
this work is nota novel, but a history ; 
not a creation of mere Cockney imagi- 
nation, but a veritable transcript of the 
feelings and doings of an individual 
living L1BERAL.. We shall make a few 
extracts, and leave our readers to form 
their opinion of this H —. 

Our first extract shall be from the 
dialogues that pass between H—— and 
Sally L——, during the time when 
she is in the habit of bringing up the 
tea-tray, &c. for this amiable lodger. 
The reader being reminded ‘that Mr 
H is at this period a married man, 
and indeed that it is long before the 
divorce scheme has been thought of, 
will understand and appreciate the 
whole strain. But it i. for itself. 
Mr H——— addresses Sally thus 
top of page 22d. 


“« H. You may remember, when your 
servant Maria looked in and found you 
sitting in my lap one day, and I was a- 
fraid she might tell your mother, you said 


at the 
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* You did not care, for you :had. no ses © 
crets from. your mother,’ - 
me odd at the time, but, 

of it, till other things. 

mind... Am I to suppose, then, that. y 
are acting a part, a vile part, all this time, 
and that you come up and stay as 
long as I like, THAT YOU SIT ON MY 
KNEE AND PUT YOUR ARMS ROUND 
MY NECK, AND FEED ME WITH KISSES, 
AND LET ME TAKE OTHER LIBERTIES 
WITH YOU, AND THAT FOR A. YEAR 
TOGETHER ; and that you do all this not 
out of love, or liking, or regard,. but-go 
through your regular task, like some young 
witch, without one natural feeling, to shew 
your cleverness, and get a few. presents. out 
of me, and go down into the kitchen to 
make a fine laugh of it? There is.some. “ 
thing monstrous in it, that I cannot be. 
lieve of you. 

‘« §. Sir, you- have no right to’ harass 
my feelirigs in the-manner you do. I 
have never made a jest of you to. any one, 
but always felt and expressed the greatest 
esteem for you. You have no ground for 
complaint in my conduct; and I cannot 
help what Betsey or others. do. I have 
always been consistent from the first. T 
told you my d could amount to no 
thore than friendship ‘ 

“ H. Nay, Sarah, it was more than half 
a year before I knew that there was an in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way. You 
say your regard is merely friendship, and 
that you are sorry I have ever felt. any 
thing more for you. YET THE FIRST 
TIME I EVER ASKED YOU, YOU LET MF 
KIss You ; the first time I ever saw you, 
as you went out of the rnom, you turned 
full yee at the door, a that inimi ge | 
grace with which you do every thing, 
fixed your eyes full upon oe much as 
to say, ‘ Is he caught ?’—that very week 
you sat upon my knee, twined your arms _ 
round me, caressed me with every mark of 
tenderness CONSISTENT WITH MODESTY ; and 
I wAveE NOT GOT MUCH FARTHER SINCE 
Now, if you did allthis with me, a perfect 
stranger to you, and without any particu. - 
lar liking to me, must I not conclude you 
do so; as.a matter of course, with every 
one ? Or, if you do not do:so with others,’ 
it was because you took a liking to me for 
some reason or other ? 

* S. It was gratitude, sir, for different 
obligations. 

“ H. If you mean by obligations the 
presents I made you, I eh ven you none 
the first day I came. You do not consider 
yourself obliged to every one who asks you 
for a kiss ? 

a Ss. No, sir. ‘ . . 

“« H. [sHOULD NOT HAVE THOUGHT 
ANYTHING OF IT IN ANY ONE BUT 
You. But you seemed so reserved and 
modest, so soft, so timid, you spoke so dom, 
you looked so innocent, I thought it im- 


a 
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I have thought I should 

Tive to byt them an inhuman 

who had the sincerest re- 

Do you think they will not 

ob eb bags Rage 

, soul and body? You say it is 

but if this is friendship, I’ 

wear love. Ab! Sarah! it-must be 
something more or less than frien 

your caresses are sincere, they shew fond- 

ness ; if they are not, I must be more than 

Indeed you once let 

some words drop, as if I were out of the 

question in such matters, and you could 

with me with impunity. Yet you 

complain at other times that no one ever took 

such liberties with you as I have done. I 

gemember once in particular your saying, 

as ailet it.iy he daw ty atta 

* I had an attachment before, but that per- 


ae 


- 


if 


word before, thinking it implied an attach- 
ment to me also; but you have since dis- 
claimed any such meaning. You say you 

more than esteem. 


you were sitting in your 
old place on my knee, embracing and fond- 


ly embraced, and I asked you if you could 
not love, you made answer, ‘ I could easily 
say so, whether I did or not; you sHouLD 
JUDGE BY MY AcTIONS!” And another 
time, when you were in the same posture, 
and I reproached you with indifference, 
you th Genie’ ida, *‘ Do I seem 
INDIFFERENT ?” Was I to blame after 
this to indulge my passion for the loveliest 
of her sex ? Or what can I think ? 
“ §. I am NO PRUDE, sin!!!!!! 
“HH. YET YOU MIGHT BE TAKEN 
ae ONE. So your rye: © It was 
if might not indulge in a little 
levity. She has strange notions of levity. 
But levity, my dear, is quite out of cha- 
racter in you. Your ordinary walk is as 
F you were performing some religious cere- 
mony ; you come up to my table of a morn- 
ing, when you merely bring in THE TEA- 
THINGS, as if you were advancing to the altar. 
You move in minuet-time; you measure 
ere Bet) oS Hf oom were Oe IRN ng 
the smallest things. 4 never hear your 
Dn. de an ripen eaak 
ed silence. When you enter the room, the 
Graces wait on you, and Love waves round 
your person in gentle undulations, breathing 
Kalen tnto the soul / By Heaven, you are an 
! You look:tike one at this instant } 
Do I not adore pees have I merited 
this return? 
« S. I have repeatedly answered that 


CJune, 
question. , You sit. wis things eut 
of your own head, and thent to 
a Sw phe aneetoens 
in your 

a i. I not overhear the conyersa- 
tion Citas last night, to which you 
were a party ? Shall I repeat it ? 

‘6 §. I had rather not hear it ! 

‘* H. Or what am I to think of this story 
of THE FOOTMAN ? 

“ §. Itis Fase, sir, J never did any 
thing of the sort. 

‘* H. Nay, when I told your mother I 

wished abe wealen’s * 
* 7 * © . 
(as I pets Pa did) she said, * Oh, there’s 
nothing in that, for Sarah very often * 
* + 7 * * * * 
and your doing so before company, is only 
a trifling addition to the sport. 

*¢ §. P'll call my mother, sir, and she 
shall contradict you. 

‘¢ H. Then she'll contradict herself. 
But did not you boast you were ‘ very 
persevering in your resistance to gay young 
men,’ and had been ‘ several times obliged 
to ring the bell? Did you aLways ring 
it ? Or did you get into these dilemmas 
that made it necessary, merely by the de- 
mureness of your looks and ways ? Or had 
nothing else passed ? Or have you two cha- 
racters, one that you palm off upon me, 
and another, your natural one, that you 
resume when you get out of the room, like 
an actress who throws aside her artificial 
part behind the scenes? Did you not, 
when I was courting you on the staircase the 
Jirst night Mr C——— came, beg me to 
desist, for if the new lodger heard-us, he'd 
take you for a light character? Was that 
all ? Were you only afraid of being taken 
for a light character ? Oh, Sarah ! 

« §. P'll stay and hear this no longer’? 
. The next dialogue after this i is en- 
titled “‘ The Reconciliation.” H-—— 
having discovered that Sally had once 
been in love, fancies that perhaps her 
‘*innocent endearments” had been~pro+ 
duced by some casual resemblance be- 
tween his own face and that of this 
enviable and envied individual > but 
H—— was mistaken. 

‘SH. But tell me, my love,—I pe 
thought of it as something that might ac- 
erat Seneme circumstances ; that is, as 

ee ibility. But tell me, was there 

eness between me and your old 

Sous that struck you at first sight? Was 
there ? ; 

“ §. No, sir, none. 

" & A. Well, 1-didn’t ee a ae 
should. 

‘¢ §. But there was a likeness— 

“ H. To whom ? 

“ §. To that little image ! (looking in- 
tently on a small bronze re of Buona 
parte on the mantle-piece. ) 
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“ H. What, do you mean to Buona- 


? ; 
eg Yes, all but the nose was just like. 
“« H. And was his figure the same ? 
 §. He was taller! 


to 4 
id she would keep it for me. 
I pressed it , and she took it. 
She y came and sat down, 


im 
and put her arm roand my neck, and 


since we are always so to make it 
up? And then I ad * How odd 


Jace which awed the world should con- 
the sweetest face in it!’ How 
I loved her at that moment! Is it 
possible that the wretch who writes 
this could ever have ‘been so blest ! 
Heavenly delicious creature! Can I 
live without her ?—Oh ! no—never— 
never. 
¢ What is this world ? What asken men to have, 
« Now with his love, now in the cold grave, 
* Alone withouten any compagnie !’ 
Let me but see her again! She can- 
not hate the man who loves her as I 


” 


It would seem as if this little inci- 
dent had at last determined Mr H—— 
to set off for Edinburgh in the hope of 
obtaining a divorce from HIS WIFE 
through some of the well known faci- 
lities of the Scotch law. Whether his 
wife was to divorce him, or he her, is 
not mentioned, but we hope it is not 
very uncharitable to imagine that the 
former was the case. He reaches “‘ the 
Modern Athens,” and continues in 
its neighbourhood for some time, wri- 
ting diligently to wry | &c., but appe- 
rently receiving but few answers from 
that mysterious housemaid. The fol- 
lowing fragments are extracted from 
the ndence of our romantic 
H——, who, it will be seen,.is an ac- 
tive gentleman of the and writes 
lustily at the rate of five pounds odd 
a sheet (for the Liberal? or the Ex- 
aminer?) in the midst of his calamities. 

% Feb. 1822. 

ry will scold me for this, and ae 
me if this is. ing m ise ta min 
my work. ee eT oes vo dink of 
Sarah ; and besides, I do not neglect my 
work either, I assure you. J regularly do 
ten pages a day, which mounts up to thirty 
guineas’ worth a week, so that you see I 
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should grow ‘Yich at 
vise Harb 
you me to encours 
sweet smiles, and share m 
wick smacks sail twice a 
sits fair. When I 
endearing caresses 
us, I do not wonder at 
ment that draws me to you ; but 
ry for my own want of power 
I thought to have dried uw 
ever, the day I left you; 
this, they stream again. If 
think my heart would 
here of an afternoon, and 
the thrush, that come up 
valley below, welcome in 
they do not melt my heart 
it is grown cold and dead. 
will one day be colder.—¥Forgive : 
have written above; I did not in it’: 
but you were once my little all, and I can- 
not bear the thought of having lost you for 
ever, I fear, throu: ‘ 
any one called ? ‘ 


in O Stephens in 
Love in a Village. If you will, I will write 
to Mr T——., to send you tickets: Has Mr 
P— called? I think I must send to him 
for the picture to kiss and talk to. Kiss me, 
my best-beloved. Ah ! if yon can never be 
Tne sill let moke pur gundaatnague 

ve. 
H.” 


In the course of his northern resi- 
dence, a seems to read, as wal we 
write ; for at 45 we are presen 
with the following egregious drivel; as 


“ WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF “ 
ENDYMION ! ! ! *0 


my grave, old before my time, 
unlovely, unless S. L. Leaps 
me, 

“ . * * = 


* * - . 

‘* «—But by her dove’s eyes 
shape, I think she does not hate 
her smooth forehead and her c1 
I own I love her; by her soft 
rc grace (which men 

own and worship) I swear to 
for her !” 


ed “‘ toC. P., Esq.” They are all full 
of jealousy. Sally has answered one.of 
H——'sletters, and signed herself only 
“« Sir, yours, truly,” and he is, 

he turns to the back Of the letter, and ri 





behold. pets —_ and he is i 
some M. ean "t decypher 
om uit been at the bottom of the 
all along. He b now utterly out- 
o's Othello.“ C. P., Esq.” re- 
and consoles him touching the 
Ly Res and thus writeth H—-;: . 


 “ My Good Friend, 

*¢I received your letter this morning, 
and I kiss the rod not only te 
sion, but gratitude. Your reproofs of me, 
and your defences of her, are the only 
things that save my soul from perdition. 
She is my heart’s idol ; and, believe me, 
those words of yours applied to the dear 

saint+‘ To lip a chaste one, and suppose 
her wanton’—were balm and rapture to 
me. I have lipped her, God knows how 
often, and oh! is it even possible that she 
is chaste, and that she has bestowed her 
loved ‘ endearments’ on me (her own sweet 
word) out of true regard ? That thought, 
out of the lowest depths of despair, would 
at any time make me strike my forehead 
the stars. Could I but think the 
* honest,’ I am proof against all ha- 
a She by her silence makes my dark 
hour ; and you by your encouragements 
it for twenty-four hours. “ Ano- 
ther thing has brought me to life. Mrs 
—_—ss on her way about the di- 
vorce. Should this unpleasant business, 
(which has been so long talked of ) succeed, 
arid I should become free, do you think 8. L. 
will agree to e her name to ? 
If she witl, she shall ; and to call her so to 
or to hear her called so by others, 
Gould be: ‘music to my ears, such as they 
never drank in. Do you think if she knew 
how T love her, my depressions and my al- 
titudes, my wanderings, and my constancy, 
it would not move her? She knows it all ; 
and if she is not an incorrigible, she loves 
me, or regards me with a feeling next to 
love. I don’t believe that any woman was 
ever courted more passionately than she 
has been by me. As Rousseau said of Ma- 
dame d’Houptot (forgive the allusion), my 
heart has found a tongue in speaking to 
her, and I have talked to her the divine 
guage of love. Yet she says she is in- 
wae to it. Am I to believe her or you ? 
for I wish it, and wish it to mad- 
ness, now that I am like to be free, and to 
have it in my ace to say to her, without 
a arora of suspicion, ‘ Sarah, will ou 
be mine ?”? When I sometimes think of the 
time first saw the sweet x epee | a 
16, 1820, and that possibly she may be my 
bride be before that day two years, it makes 
me dizzy with incredible joy and love of 
her. pare soon.”” ‘es 

In the midst of this correspondence 
with C. P., Esq., quite abruptly (at p, 
81,) we come upon - following: 
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$6 PO EDINBURGH. | 


——“ ‘ Stony-hearted’ Edinburgh ! 
What art That cok this to bee F The dust of thy 
—_ mingles with OY rm Se See 
me. City of palaces, or of tom nar- 
6 rb than the habitation of men Art 
ou like London, that ulous hive, 
with its sun-burnt, well- baked, brick-built 
houses—its public edifices, its ‘theatres, its 
bridges, its squares, its ladies, and its 
pomp ; its throng of wealth, its outstretch- 
ed magnitude, and its mighty heart that 
never lies still? Thy cold grey walls re- 
flect back the leaden melancholy of. the 
soul. The square, hard-edged, unyielding 
faces of thy inhabitants have no sympathy 
to impart, What is it to me that Took 
along the level line of thy tenantless streets, 
and meet, perhaps, a lawyer, like a grass. 
hopper, chirping and skipping, or the 
daughter of a Highland laird, haughty, 
fair, and freckled ? Or why should I look 
down your boasted Prince’s Street, with 
the beetle-browed Castle on one side, and 
the Calton Hill, with its proud Monu« 
ment at the farther end, and the ridgy steep 
of Salisbury Crag, cut off abruptly by 
Nature’s boldest rand, and Arthur’s Seat 
overlooking all, like a lioness watchi “ws 
cubs ? Or shall I turn to the far-off 
land Hills with Craig-Crook nestli ym 
neath them, where lives the prince cri- 
tics and the king of men?” &c. &e. &c- 
So then it seems H is aa friend 
of Mr Jeffrey’s !—well, we wish Mr 
H much joy of the. acquaintance : 
—but no—we correct ourselves—Mr 
Jeffrey could not then have known the 
story of “‘ Sally in our Alley!” and Mr 
H—— will not’ speedily nestle again 
at Craigcrook ! 
Our readers will easily -pardon us 
for not quoting much from the last 
of, this “‘ Boox or Love,” in which 
r H—, at last divorced from Mrs — 
a free man, returns to London, pro- 
poses himself to Sarah L , and her 
family, and is—resecrep! One or 
pone morceaus only, and we have done. 
; » being refused “ even a 
” by Sally, wn J absolutely’ dis- 
poy stamps, raves, smashes” the 
Plaster Buona rte into atoms, and 
** shricks.” e whole house, “ lod- 
gers and all,” as he has it, rush in. He 
bounds down stairs—cools himself, 
however, after a while in the dark, and 
re-enters. The old tailor, or cheese- 
monger, or whatever he is, ‘receives 
him rather queerly; H is now 
calm, yet in alt: he beckons old L—— 
into his chamber. 


** When we reached my room, I request- 
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tas you one day 
jar, you saw 
‘startled 
1 my lap, with her 
. mine twined 
round her in the fondest manner. What 
I wished to ask was, whether this was 
actually the case, or whether it was a mere 
we fais to enhanes the sense 
of my obligations to her; for I begin to 
doubt everything ?’—‘ Indeed, it ~ 80; 
and very much surprised and hurt I was to 
see it.’—* Well, then, sir, I can only say, 
that as you saw her sitting then, so she 
had been sitting for the last. year and a half, 
almost every day of her life, by the hour 
together; and you may judge yourself, 
knowing what a nice modest-looking girl 
she is, whether, after haying, béen :admit- 
ted to such intimacy with so sweet a crea- 
ture, and for so long a time, it, is’ not 
enough to make any one frantic to be re- 
ceived by her as I have been since my re- 
turn, without any proyocation given or 
cause assigned for it.’ The old man an- 
swered very seriously, and, as I think, sin- 
cerely, ‘ What you now tell me, sir, mor- 
tifies and shocks me, as much as it can do 
yourself. I had no idea such'a thitig was 
possible. I was much pained at what I saw; 
but I thought it an accident, and that it 
would never in.‘ It was a 
constant habit ; it has happened.a, hundred 
times since, and a thousand before. I lived 
on her caresses as my daily food, nor can 
I live without them.’ So,I told. him. the 
whole story, * what conjurations, and what 
mighty magic I won his daughter with,” 
to be anything but mine for life. Nothing 
could well exceed his astonishment and ap- 
parent mortification. ‘ What I liad said,’ 
he owned, * had left a weight upon his 
mind that he should not easily get rid of.’ 
I told him, * For m > L never could re- 
cover the blow I ‘had received.’ I thought, 
however, for her own sake, she ought to 
alter her behaviour. Her marked 
neglect and dislike, so far from justifying, 
left her former intimacies without excuse ; 
for nothing could reconcile them to pro- 
priety, or even a pretence to common de- 
cency, but either love, or friendship so 
Vou. XIII. 
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strong and pure. that’ it could put on. the 
ao 1 eo eS whey 
poe Se . Did she think it right and, 
strange to old friends?’ I frankly d 
red, ‘I did not see. how it was in human 
callous to such ities h ‘ 
them indiscriminately. ‘on ‘every one, to 
grant the extreme and continued inidu 

ces she had dene to. me, without 
liking the man at -first,) or ing to 
him in the end, in spite of 

my addresses had. nothing, and could 
nothing, honourable in them, she gave 
every encouragement ; when I wi: 

them honourable, she treated them with 
utmost contempt. The'terms we had 

all along on were such as if she had been 
to-be my bride next. day. . It was only 
when I wished her actually to become so, 
to ensure her own character and my hap- 
piness, that she shrunk back with preci- 
pitation and panic-fgar. ‘There seemed to 
me ing wrong in st ant t 
both of common ight 
say, of natural feeling; yet, with all 
faults, I loved her, and ever should, be- 
yond any other human being. I had drank 
in the poison of her sweetness, too long 
ever to be cured of its and th I might 
find it to be poison in the end, it,was still 
in my, veins. My only ambition. was to be 
permitted to live her, and to die in 
her arms. Be she what she would, treat 
me ‘how she. would, I felt that my soul 
was wedded to hers ; and ‘were'she a mere 
lost creature, I would try to snatch her 
from perdition, and marry her to-morrow 
if she would hayve-me. ‘That was pegs. 
tion—‘ Would she have me, or wou 

not?’ HE SALD. HE COULD NOT TELL.” 


Reader, this scene passes between 
H and the father of the young wo- 
man he wishes to'make his*wife / What 
delicacy ! what manliness what a veil 
is here rent away! what abomination 
is disclosed ! What, erthis, is a 
cockney and “a ripeRat?”- 

Good pole, since we first took = 
SD ee eee as this 
has ever fallen in our way. ‘We have 
gone through with it, beeduse we con- © 
ceived that not to do so would be a 
most serious breach of public duty in 
a journal which may’ trace five-sixths 
of all the vulgar abuse that has been 
heaped upon its character and conduct 
to this one single‘faet, that 1r HAS EX- 
POSED AND RUINED THE CoOcKNEY 
Scuoot. So long as examples were 
to be drawn from Italian poetas- 
terisms, and unintelligible essays, it 
might -be that some’ should: hesitate 
about adopting all our conclusions. We 

. tL 
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now bid them farewell : we now leave a fair specimen of the tribe of authors 
them for once and for ever in thehands to which he belongs, (at this moment 
of every single individual, however they are all busyin puffing him as anew 
humble in station, however limited in pr rap he he in the course 
knowledge and acquirement, who has of his work elegantly, kindly, and fa- 
elevation enough to form the least no- miliarly, of “ Cratccroox, wHeRx 
tion of what “ virtue,” “ honour,” Lives THE FIRST OF CRITICS, AND 
-and “ manliness,” and, we may add, THE KING OF MEN.” 
“love,”mean—and penetrationenough = We leave “‘ H——” in the hands 
to understaud a fain English story not of the “ First of Critics, and the 
told in plain English. King of Men,” but of the British pub- 
This book is printed for the same lic ; and we call down upon his head, 
Joun Huwr who is the publisher of and upon the heads of those accom- 
The Liberal and The Examiner, and plished reformers in ethics, religion, 
the brother of Leigh Hunt, the author and politics, who are now enjoying his 
of Rimini, and the “ Letters from. chef-d auvre, the scorn and loathing of 
Abroad.” ‘The elegant, polite, chival- every thing that bears the name of 
rous, pure, high-spirited Five-guinea- Man. Woman !—Bit it would be in- 
per-shect Ceeithaaaats of the press, who sult to go farther. 
writes this book, and tells this story, is 


; D ™ WY ’ AUTUMNAL MEDITATIONS. 
‘ 2 Cue 


Amr the stillness of an Autumn eve, 
When, thus, the western sun his latest ray 
Pours with a crimson lustre ; and the clouds, 
Tinged with etherial glory, hang around 
In many-colour’d masses, I delight, 
With meditative step, to roam the fields, 
The woodland paths, and:pause on rural slopes, 
From which my gaze extends o’er far, wide vales, 
And forests dim, and farms, and cottages, 
From whose. low hearths the pale blue smoke ascends. 


Sacred to musing is the Autumn eve, 
And dear to tender thought. ‘The summer’s pride, 
The fields, and flowers of every tinct, 
Have mellow’d, and have wither’d. Silently, 


Across the aspect of terrestrial things, 

The chilli hath pinion’d its wide flight, 
And all is alter’d: a wild sickliness 

Pervades the face of nature: Evening’s clouds . 
Are duskier :, arm, fy sky less pure: the winds 
-More boisterously lo po | even the birds 

Less joyous in their soft-toned, simple songs. 


Scarcely a month hath past, since last I stood 
arate ane then a pend beautiful ; 
Its s waving with luxuriant grain ; 
Its woods in rich pa attired ; 7 
Its flowers of every hue, and e bland.— 
Now shaven are the plains; the sickle’s sweep 
Hath levell’d their tall beauty ; heard no more, 
Under the still repose of even-tide, 
The sweet, sad warbling of the ’s voice, 

- (Calling from distance recollected themes 
Of his lone Celtic home, amid the hills, 
Steals on the wanderer’s ear, as pensively, 
With cheek on hand, o’er moss-grown pale he leans, 
And, in the stillness, seems like a low dirge, 
By Nature breathed in touching melody ! 
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The faded woods a sallow livery wear; _ 


Each leaf that quivers on the droopin 
ra wih che nt re-do tow, 

Of the decay ofall of all things, of the 

How passing! and the ‘prin the earth.— 

In May that fence was sprinkled with white flowers 
Of hawthorn, over-mantling every bough, 
And hiding the green beauty of the leaves :— 
In June that chesnut shot its blossom’d spires 

Of silver upward, ’mid the foliage dark, 

As if some sylvan deity had hun 

Its dim umbrageousness with votive wreaths ;— 
Over that turbid stream, from dark, moist rocks; 
ego de wiht fous, che silane gy ; 

ts boug! -leafless: pastoral flowers 
Withertog fice eh their languid heads: the haw, — 
Food for the small birds, ’mid the brumal dearth, 
In redness decorates the yellowing hedge ; 

The orange hipp o’ertops the eglantine ; 
And from the ble’s lithe, and prickly boughs, 
The wild rasp hangs in juicy ripeness black, 

It is a lone and melancholy scene 

Of sickness, stillness, and forlorn decay ! 
A natural sermon to the heart of man, 
A beautiful memento of the grave !— 
Lo! as I pass, from off the = seathed ash’ 
The raven startled, takes to flight, and wings 
Its lonely way to the mid w 3 more deep 
Eve’s shadows fall, till the green hills become 
Blue, and o ’ermantled with a hazy tinet. 
The spaniel from my foot starts forth; as if. 


Some sound had lured ee and, with fore-paws pled: 
On rising turf, he stands : ¢hewee, with raised: cure, 
Looks forth, attentive : from the moors, dim-seen,; 
Region of wild thyme, broom, and heather green, 

With mn sloped Ger his dhoul twain the sportsman comes ; 


His gun slo shoulder, and his bag 

Heavy with slaughter’d game: On he pursues, 

With laggard step; his journey, travel-worn, © 

And weary for the glittering star of home,—*» 

The blazing hearth, where, o'er his evening meal, 

And cheering cup, of marvels he proclaims, © ~ . 

Seen on the mountain, and of wondrous feats - 

Perform’d ; the covey scatter’d, and the hare 

Shot at far distance, | the wither’d ga 

Over the rutted road the empty wane » 

Homewards is driven ; and, at farintervals, —< ©. 

Towards yon low Bee} wends the husbandman, /» ° re 

Slow sauntering ith a wild, wallitig slertale; i 

Fieard from abt above, Nicn widtemaregiih dae wens 1tB9 

— downwest $0 i sxs- dng cnt WN 
y wild-geese flock, on journey 

Far inland, flying wedge-wise, and drawn up 

In regular files, as if for marshall'd war ; 

Well it accords, at such a hour, - 

When from the southern we te with beauteous beam 

Shines dewy H e far-off hills 

Have sombred their ti tints of greenery, 

In solitude to ponder o’er the thoughts 

Of childhood, and of boyhood, and of youth, 

And all the magic of departed years !— 
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- To conjure up the bright Elysian dreams 
That re round, and cheated the warm heart, 

As in Arabia’s central plains, the sands, 

ike waters gleam, mocking the pilgrim’s eye ;) | 
To see again the faces that around 
Life’s path then .throng’d, in sunny joyfuiness, 
And now are scatter'd o’er the wide round world, 
Or, slumbering in the silence of the grave, 
Are to its murmurs deaf, its praises lost ;— 
Well it accords, then, im a fond review, 
To summon forth the heart’s long-banish’d loves, 
The young affections that decoy’d the soul,— 
Beauty’s warm cheek, and Friendship’s laughing eye : 
In fond review to dwell upon the scenes 
Where we have been most happy.—In this vale 
We roam’d, when summer holidays set free 
Our steps, long check’d ;- wondering at flowers and- bloom, 
The green leaves, and the Jinnet’s song ; the stream, 
The moss-clad ruin, the -emptied fosse, 
The abbey’s danky vaults, the ivied graves, 
The blue skies, the deep glen, and pastoral hills,— 
Wondering at everything, and pleased ‘with all. 
Through that copse did we stray, witly cautious hands, 
Dividing the thick boughs, and searching keen 
The finches’ mossy nest, with speckled eggs, 
How beautiful they seem’d ! or callow young, 
Stretching their plumeless necks with frequent chirp :— 
Upon that rocky ledge, adown these banks, 
Where the thick hazels overarch the stream, 
And water-lilies blow, we sought to lure, 
With imitated fly, the darting trout 
From the bright wave, or, tired with lack-suceess, 
Laid on the sward the rod and wicker creel, 
And sought out some amusement, less austere. 


Nor are the drear looks of the waning months 
Adverse to thought less selfish—the tall pile, 
Whose roof is matted o’er with withering flowers, 
In its stern solitude, proclaims the lapse 6 
Of years, the wrecks of man, the changes dire, — | - 
Which Time effects, and his dark servant Death ! 
Yea ! all must change; unceasing, though unseen, 


The enemy is working ; nought can stay 
His progress ; dumnainia weak, and prayers are vain. 


Tis not in spring, in summer, in the sun, 
The cloudless sky, and the ing storm, - 
The soul can glean such lessons ; awake 
. Thoughts of light interest, vacant joyfulness, 
Fantastic visions ; but the dim aspect — 
Of all earth’s beauties fading,—the hoarse winds, 
The heavy clouds, and the unsheltered fields— 
Sihiiee Saouly-peulohaapekotegrierse ctr 
unruly passion ; es Bi 
And, in a still reg whispers to the heart, 
“* Prepare—for thy departure is at hand !” 
‘i A 
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‘KLINGEMANN’S FAUST. 


Ir might be supposed, that enough 
had been written on the of Faust, 
whether considered in his character of 
a learned professor and necromancer, 
or in that of a poor and unfortunate 
artisan. The Germans of course think 
otherwise. With them, a subject seems 
never to be looked upon as usé, or ex- 
hausted. They do not forget in this 
respect, the suggestions afforded: by 
that which Coleridge ealls, the poetry 
of nature. Not more different are the 
influences which the cold light of a 
wintry snow-storm, contrasted with 
the first return of warm skies, and 
west winds in May, throw upon the 
self-same landscape, than the various 
nuances, (les nuances diverses,) the sha-~ 
dowings of feeling and imagination, 
to which the same ground-work gives 
rise in different minds, or even in the 
identical mind, at different periods of 
life. , 

But setting aside these obvious re- 
marks, Klingemann’s Faust should not 
be left unnoticed, even if it. were for 
no other reason, than that his produc- 
tion is in some ts even more 
truly German, and therefore, te Eng- 
lish readers, more novel in its charac- 
ter, than that of Goethe. Not only has 
the author chosen a subject which 
might elsewhere have been considered 
exhausted ; but he has even as it were 
sought to create additional. difficulties 
for himself, by divesting it of those 
more dignified attributes which Faust’s 
character as a learned professor, and in 
circumstances raised above the com- 
mon cares of this life, might have be- 
stowed. For the commencement of his 

lay at least, he has exhibited the real 
ife and misfortunes of John. Faust, 
(or Foote, for the best historians look 
on him as of English extraction,) a 
disappointed artisan of Mainz, whose 
nw (however unsuited this may 
seem for dramatic poetry,) forms at 
first the leading source of tragic inte- 
rest. Moreover, he has, asifintention- 
ally, debarred himself the use of much 
fine imagery, with which the beautiful 
and romantic country 9n;the banks of 
the Khine and Maine might have sup- 
plied him, and his dialogue has reject- 
ed all adventitious ornaments of lan- 
guage, as much as Mr Wordsworth has 


. 


done. in the least..adorned. and least 
imaginative of his Lyrical Ballads. 

In what then, it may be asked, con- 
sist the positive merits of Mr Klinge- 
mann, since these are but negative ? 
To which we answer, that. in spite of 
such peculiarities, he -has formed a 
work highly dramatic,—that is, admi- 
rably suited for the (German) Theatre, 
insomuch that we do not know any 
production evincing more of what is 
technically called stage effect. The sce- 
marrannedtion areas varied and striking 
as those of any mere pantomimic spec- 
tacle. There is an overpowering hurry 
of supernatural incident and natural 
emotion, by which the audience are so 
completely carried away, that they 
may well be supposed to lose the power 
of minute criticism ;—and let it be re- 
membered by the bye, that to a period 
in this country, about two hundred 
years ago, when. imagination wasawake, 
and criticism slumbered, we; are in- 
debted for the best, and, comparatively 
speaking, theonly dramatieproductions 
of which we can boast the possession. 
—Besides, the conflicts of Faust, after 
he becomes fully possessed by demonic 
influences, are.in many places marked 
by a sublimity, which rightly disdains 
all petty artifices of style; and the 
contrast between his insane vehemence, 
and the humble piety and timidity of 
Katha and of Diether,’ the blind old 
man (her father-in-law), ‘is extremely 
well ‘sustained...In the character of 
Katha, the author has for once gained 
a vantage ground over Goethe (we do 
not forget of whom we ) which 
advantage, however, ; his. inferiority in 
poetic power, has prevented him from 
turning to sufficient account, Goethe’s 
Margaret falls like Katha, a victim to 
as infernal irorney to oh Faust is 
subjected ; but Margaret ws not 
her heartless ‘betrayer until the days 
of his innocence are already past.— 
Katha, on the contrary, (who is also 
young and beautiful) has lived for se- 
veral. years as the wife of Faust, in a 
state of happiness which even extreme 
poresiy eould not destroy ; she believes 

im to be possessed of every talent and 
every virtue. The i , therefore, 
of her first doubts. anc hor- 
ror on the final discovery, how com- 
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that being, in whom were wrapt 
up all her earthly affections, has be- 
come changed, alienated, and 
—her yet unconquerable love—these 
afford sources of tragic interest, which 
might’ have given rise to the most 
heart-rending effusions. . Nor is the 


Herter d y any means, lost by Mr 
ngemann ; only he trusts more, on 
this occasion, to stage effect and action, 
than to poetic dialogue. 

The first scene of Act First is written 
in the author’s /owest style. We shall 
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lines. After a solemn s 


dune, 
therefore quote from it only a few 

2 ped a 
distant clock is heard slowly strike 
eleven; the curtain rises and discovers 
Faust’s work-room or study, furnished 
with the strange and frightful appara- 
tus suited for a votary of occult philo- 
= , and dimly lighted by a lamp 
which Katha sets on the table. She 
enters, leading Diether Faust, a blind 
old man, to whom she afterwards de- 
scribes the different objects in the 


“room, 


Dieth. Here breathes a damp and suterraneous air, 
And from the vaulted roof our steps sound double. 


Katha. "Tis here, indeed a stran 


and doubtful place, 


For dead men’s bones are ranged along the walls ; 
And all around are objects, that, in sooth, 
One may not without shuddering fear behold. 


(Looking at a skeleton.) 


Huh! What a hideous counterfeit of man, 
When thus his earthly beauty turns to dust? 
How grinningly he looks out now on life >— 


Dieth. What is it, daughter ? 


Ka. ; 


"Tis a skeleton ! 


Protect us Heaven! life is indeed so dear, 


So sweet and fri even when cares oppress us !— 
fearful thought to die ! ep 

one must bear about concealed, 

a form and such a spectral head, 


Through his appointed time !— 
Dieth. 0 


Oh father, *tis a 
Yet 
Even su 


(Shuddering.) 


"Tis now eleven ; 


Nurse not these frightful dreams, good daughter, Katha, 
But lead me straight to bed. Thy husband now 


Will not return. 
’ Ka. 


Yet, for a space, dear father, 


Let us remain here. Even though he himself 
“Be absent, yet so much is here around, 
‘) That he hath ofttimes touch’d, and that he loves, 
Méthinks, even in this dim and silent vault, 


} still am nearer to him !— 
Dieth. 


Faithful Katha !— 


Ka. Oh could T but in fitting words express, 
How deeply I do love him in my heart ! 
But love in truth lies far too deep for words, 
And therefore even to him is unrevealed : 
I have no gifts of eloquence. (Guides the old man’s hand to a chair.) 
Here, father, 
Ave placed his desk and chair, where many a night, 
Toilsome and lonely, he doth meditate 


dee i h —_ 
pwd —UHalfaside) 
Are good.— 


Ka. 
pombe ene art, 
So oft explains 
That else were locked 


God grant that these 


Nay, father, this at least is good ; 
whereby, as Faust 

, fall many a blessed text, 

and concealed, shall! be 


id, and bring to thousand hearts 


teth.— (As before. — Impious words, 
And curses too, will t PB same ii 
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Ka.—( Shuddering + 
Scare me not thus: 
Dieth. By 
Too much of 


Thou 


Lae 


Satan !— 
Set Terrified. )}—Mercy, Heaven !— 


Klingemann’s Faust. 
Oh, father, 
y Faust is 
, ‘! Yet now, he nourishes 
self-confidence, —ambition,— 
Snares of our watchful enemy !— 


good and pious. 


(Crosses himself. ) 
Avaunt, 


Whence was. the noise? 


Ka, The tempest drove against the window panes— 


They rung and rattled. 


( Again looking round.) 


There above, are placed 
The printing frames—the wondrous characters ; 
Ah no! such arts as these cannot be sinful— 
And ’tis the blessed book of holy writ, 
Whereon Faust proves and glorifies his art ; 
And this he now lays at the Emperor’s feet. 
Oh, father, it must bring on us a blessing, 


And all the lingering sorrows put 
estled in these 


That long have n 

Hereon has Faust himself now 
For never more o 
And though with 
No longer 


to flight. 
‘loom wails ! 
ced his hopes, 


ive were our wants, 
care I still have ruled, 
will our slender stores suffice. 


Dieth. There ’tis! the fiend disorder dwells in him. . 


Ka. Nay, do not thus accuse 


him. Much indeed 


Was lost in senily, prafitlons till now ; 


And all that he 
E 
So Faust believes. 


There are seven pages more of this 
dialogue, in which are described the 
different inventions or branches of oc- 
cult study in which Faust had been 
employed. There is a “ fire-tube for 
the new-invented powder of Bertrand 
Schwartz,”—a celestial globe—a vast 
book of magical characters, with an 
iron chain and lock, a phial -marked 
poison, &c. &c. On all these things 
the simple-minded Katha and_ the 


left, was on this art 
ded.—But at last this will reward us, 


blind old man converse. with increa- 
sing wonder and affright. There are 
then five pages, in which Wagner, a 
pupil of Faust, makes his appearance 
to assist in the discussion of the same 
mysteries. In the third scene, Faust 
himself enters, in a travelling-dress, 
with a large book (the Bible) under 
his arm. His looks are enraged and 
gloomy, and he mutters ina deep bro- 
ken voice— ‘ 


Faust. Then, here I am once more! So take me—home! 
husband ! 


Ka. (Hastening to him.) Oh, 


welcome, dearest 


Faust. (Gloomy, wad fr the first time looking up.) Youare awake still, 
a“ 


And here, in this p 
Ka. 


Far in the night. 
Faust. 
Ka. 


Wherefore? 


We have waited for you 


Even Father Diether 


For thy sake hath foregone his rest. 


Dieth. (Murmuring. 
He greets his father not. 


Faust. (Snappishly.) I greet you. 
Deith 


God save you, these were better words. 
Faust. (As before.) 

So be it. “ 
Dieth. Hear’st thou, Katha ? 
Ka. (Oaressingly.) 

‘Thou staid’st so long away— 
Faust. (Coldly.) 


And now 


Nay, 


Well, then, a 


Dearest Faust, 


Inspruck is distant. 
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Ka. Hast thou not even one look for thy poor Katha ? 
Faust. Leave me, I will go sleep! 
Ka. Good heavens, how wild! (Much agituted.) 
_ How little dream’d I that our meeting now 
Would be like this! 
Faust. My dreams were different too ! 
Hear’st thou my horses snort, wherewith I promised 
I would so tly come home to thee? .  «. : 
Wagn. We hear the storm without ; horses it seems not. 
Faust. (Laughing toildty\) The storm! ha! ha! Thou  guessest 
shrewdly, friend ! ~~ 
The storm, ‘tis true, has borne me onward hither, 
The horses yet are far behind. Somehow, 
T still have ept before them, with the book 
So in mine arms, all the long road from Inspruck. 
Dieth. (Shuddering.) How changed is now his voice ! 
Faust. The necklace too, 
The golden chain, that, for thy Sunday’s dress, 
I vow'd to bring thee,—(truly, I, methought, 
Had earn’d it by my labours on His word, 
That in the church the gold chain might adorn thee— 
(Pauses, and throws down copper coins.) 
There hast thou, now, even my last kreuzers, wife ! 
String up these copper coins upon a thread, 
And hang them round thy neck,—despise them not,— 
For they are al] that Faust has left of fortune ! 
Ka. Thy hopes then, and thy plans, have failed ? 
Faust. Ay, failed, 
Doubly and trebly. Now, the Emperor Max 
Drains his exchequer for the Turkish wars, 
While Arts and Sciences are thrust aside, 
Like starveling beggars at the gate. For me, 
With mine invention here of printed books 
I rank amid the heretics. ‘The monks 
Scream loudly from their dark conventual cells, 
That I am pilfering from their greedy mouths 
The wine that they by writing else had earn’d ; 
Nay more, by printing, snewtals will be taught 
To read and know the truth. 
Ka. (Clinging to him.) Oh, roll not thus 
So wildly thy dark eyes. 
Faust. Se have I then 
a fortune wasted, worn my frame with toil, 
All but to reap ingratitude and hatred ! 
~ Learning iled me first of my reward, 
Leaving me } Doubt instead of Truth ; 
And then the inventive arts, through them am I 
Changed to a beggar and an heretic! 
That which I boldly for the after world _ 
By labour won, early will be paid 
By famine and reproach. Nay, heaven itself— 
( Throws the book violently down.) 
Ha, there defiance ! 


( The storm is heard like thunder through the vault.) 
Ka. ( Loudly and terrified.) Faust, what hast thou done? 
Faust. ( Wildly and vehemently.) Yet, there are oruen Powers! 
Wogn. The tempest, ke » dhunder-clap, hiy'shio 
Wagn. tempest, a r-clap, has k 
The tottering house. ‘ 
Ka. Woe! ’twas the holy book 
Which thou hast thrown aside. ‘This brings on thee 
Misfortune. ’ 





Ve 
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Dieth. (Angrilysand rushing towards Faust.) Wretch ! what would’st 


Ka. (Interposing.) Nay, be calm— 
He knew not anes did, 
Wagn. ”Fwas horrible ! 
Ka, (Taking Faust’s arm.) Of that sin will I pray to Heaven for thy 
Forgiveness. ’ 
Faust. (Sternly.) Ay, let women say their prayers— = 
But man can threaten and defy ! 
Ka. Woe, woe !— 
eme not—O beware ! 
Faust. (Continuing.) Can speak in rage— 
In thunder !— 
z= (4 aaios) Faust |— i ; 
aust. sting her violently from him.) Away !—retire ! 
Dieth. Leave’ Minnis: of ) 
Ka. ( Distractedly.) Oh, what an hour is this! 


Wagn. Mark you the storm ?— 

Dieth. Even like the day of doom. 

Faust. ( Continuing.) And if to him 
Both Heaven and Earth are faithless, then, wiru Heit 
UNITED, LET HIM VENTURE AGAINST BOTH ! 


He now rushes out, and the rest follow, striving to recall him. The fourth 
scene presents, on the right hand side, a church-yard, with a » whose 
pres windows are illuminated. From within is heard a choral song 
of Mon 


Anthem. “ Tuba mirum spargens sonum 

Per sepulcra regionum,” &c. 

Faust. What mean these mournful notes at midnight hour? 
(Sees the chapel.) 


Ay, so !—This is the church-yard of St Clarens. 

herefore, then, did I not avoid the church >— 

Was there no other road unto the forest >— 
Anthem. (As before.) “ Mors — et Natura, 


Cum resurget Creatura,’ 
. Faust. The there now, their requiems for the dead,— 


A and a midnight work—like mine! (Shuddering.) 
What whispers eapil tea here ?>—Hush !—was it not 
The echo even of mine own voice, that lowly 
Came back to me from the sepulchral cells ? 
Ha !—Death is Death—Then wherefore should the dead 
Thus in their gloomy dwellings with me hold 
Communion audible >—Too early ‘tis, 
Ye oo brethren, with your smooth shaven crowns, 
To clai ame pana Nor to please 
You nor the world, he by famine die! 
Too boldly have I striven, too nobly toil’d, 
To join yet in your ing dances there ! 
With strength unbroken, dauntless here I stand, 
‘Ay, ease dotebealies lr gn nani 
A violently Power is min , in my 
The Will, too, yet is free ! 
(Steps onward towards the left side, but suddenly starts back.) 
Yet, for tHE FuTURE— 
In after times, if I must come to you? 
You grin upon me—Is there, then, a future— 
A life beyond lifeless dwellings here ? 
Thereon have I had counsel wiser far 
Vo. XIII. 
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Than that of you, shaven heads in dusky cells. 
The fortresses of knowledge have I ta’en 
By storm, and yet no other booty gained 
Than the dead answer—noTuine ! { More violently.) 
Therefore now, 
Another gate for me shall burst. asunder ; 
And if I'am riot heard in realms above, 
The powers beneath shall tremble aad obey '! : 
Anthem. (As before.) “ Quid sum miser tune dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus,” &c. 
Faust. (Starting back.) What means that summons ?—Wherefore 
comes it now? _ 
Could you not bury, then, your dead in peace, 
Nor scare us thus with your admonishment? (Sinks into reflection.) 
Truly; there was a time,—I do remember,— 
When tones like these spoke sweetly to my heart ! 
Oh, beauteous vision of my youthful-years ! 
Oh, blessed creed of innocence !—These now 
Are gone, and will no more to me return ! 
Here was my play-ground in St Clarens’ church-yard— 
My mother’s grave was-here, and I did change it: 
To a flower-garden—whence, as there outsprung 
A spotless lily, twas, methought, a gleam 
Of splendour from her pure and sainted soul. (Much moved.) 
My mother rests there too !— ; 


Hereupon a Stranger enters, rolled in a black mantle, and the light in the 
chapel is extinguished. The stranger, who “ looks like an uncertain shadow 
in the night,” approaches somewhat nearer. nial 


Faust. Who comes.there ? 
Some nightly wanderer from the swarthy train 
Of mourners. (Thunder.) .. 
. ."Tis not so!—Ha, what speaks now 

So wildly to my soul? Words hear I not, 
Yet there are thoughts, which glowing,—like Revenge,— 
Meet inwardly mine own. (Trembking: 

e frightful Power 
Is near me ! ( ) 

The Stranger points to the left. 
Ay,—there lies the Spessar forest.*— 
Ha, wherefore doth my hair thus bristling rise, . 
And these cold drops cling to my brows ?—Who art thou ? ( Thunder.) 
Within my heart again that unknown voice ?— 
More wildly -too?—The voice of Rage—of Vengeance !— 
~ Lust of Revenge, like fire, burns in my soul. 
Deceived by Heaven and Earth, I would rush on, 
Through life, even like a tempest,—there exhaust 
The stores of Hatred that my wrongs implanted ; 
And when appeased, would like a monarch rule 
The world, and quaff full cups of Joy. Down, down 
With those weak barriers,—rules conventional, 
That here restrain us! Amply do I feel 
The rights on me bestow’d ; and what the will 
Suggests, I lack not to trate. 
‘ (The Stranger laughs scornfully.) 





aan” Spessar is a wild and mountainous district, not far from Frankfort on the 
ne. % i ; 





1823.7} ‘ Klingemann's Faust: 

‘What means this mockery? Off with thy disguise, 
Reveal thyself, all frightfll os thou ure. ere 
For I am Faust, th a on re pea 

htning. Stranger points to the left side! 
Too early, at st Ha; deceitfil sha ow, ft 
Thou fear’st not'then my power ?—The ‘word is mine, 
And were it but pronounced, then Hest thou captive 
Beneath my feet. From pole to pole my nod = 
*Could drive thee on to labour in my service. 
Come forth then, from the clouds that’ wrap thee up ; 
I am a man, to meet-and dare thy worst, 
And will behold thee ! (Rushing up to’ him.) 

(The Yrevp! 
Stranger stretches ‘eut his arm. ‘Thunder. He points again 
to the left:): — - oe 
It is‘too much !— 

Spectre, lead on then—I defy thee ! On!— 
In the dark forest, ere the day hath dawn’d, 
Shalt thou be trembling, slave, before thy master ! [Exeunt. 


In the next scene, Katha, Diether, and Wagner appear in search of Faust. 
His fate is made known only by dark indications. It lightens, and they per- 
ceive in the momentary gleam two shapes moving on towards the Spessar 
Wood. Wagner declares\that he’is protected by an especial spell against all 

wer of the Evil One, and-rushes out alone in pursuit of Faust. Soon after, 

owever, he is obliged to return, being-driven back by the thunder and light- 
ning, by which, too, the church is-set on fire. ‘Faust's voice’ is‘theard at a dis- 
tance calling out, ‘“‘ Woe! Woe!” Katha stretches out her-arm, imploring aid, 
and faints. His-voice is heard again, calling, “© Woe! Woe !” (an exclamation 
ae in German, rather bodily pain than terror or grief,) and the drop- 
scene 


The Second Act opens in-the Alps of ‘Switzerland. Faust enters from the 
back ground, magnificently drest, and speaks the following soliloquy, which, 
we think, affords a fair specimen of the author's poetical powers. 


Faust. Receive me then, ye wild and rocky cliffs— 
Receive me,-with my discontent—my rage ! 
Here, in your stormy regions, mid the clouds, 
I feel restored—here voices rise again, 
Congenial-to the chords in mine own heart,— 
That to mine inward wrath, in wrath a 
Who am I now ?—Have I then reach’d' the goal, 
By these untamed emotions yet consumed ? 
When Freedom and when Power to me were given, 
Then did I rush out into life—and there _ 
Sought vengeance—would have crush’d the world, with all 
Its grovelling hated habitants. But even, 
As I did poise the threatening thunder-bolt, 
Then mortals seem’d too poor and pitiful 
For wrath like*mine,—and my raised right-arm sank.— 
Then “eee I storm’d nvm ~ —_, i nen a8 
Sought luxury,;—pleasure,—drain’ m brimming cups 
The fiery spirit of the grape,—and ‘dream’d 
That I was changed into a king—a god !— - 
Yet when the vaporous phantasm was dispell’d, 
> yong I ons tr beach been !— 
aia ; ity iled, 
i wanahocl uslan ill !—-Ha, was it for this, 
That I renounced my hopes of better life ?>— 
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For this th be totes wine oom neal 
A oak ena ee ved 
hd et the wound 
On this leh pied RR 
aos blood to subscribe the bond, wherewith 
Hale B uler doth secure his ri Yet truly, 
Toss aad still,—can laugh at him !— 
Four MORTAL SINs,—so runs the contract—then, 
And not till then, am I by him subdued. 
TP ey ar i lag 
Yet for a life so stale,—so common- — 
It gnaws me at the heart, to think 
Even gave him but the H hate ight triumph! 


I would have par sand elight,— 
Yet never sho joyment oa soa fe fade !— 
In Luxury’s arms, “it her kisses sweet 
Endurance not is given, I would pass by, 
And scorn her invitation. 

[Music of the Swiss herdsmen from a distance.—A pause."] 

ac sanaes 
Is ‘d again. T music sounds ; 
The homeward herd pipes his evening song.—- 
~ the Soutte> Ch el 

anger now _ Y> 
How gladly would my spirit float with them 
To distant regions, w. ag ete ame 
There in yon dazzling flood of dour bathe, 
Whose red waves ~ — mache thes 
ew 

The nightingale is hestenin to his os 

And sweetly greets her on the distant hills !— 

*Tis but where heart confiding shares with heart, 
. That » a8 in a mirror, gives back joy.— 

Ha! it is that Life’s enjoyments too, 

Else fleeting, ed interchange stability, A those 

By love uni the glow 
. Of soul with 


(Music ceases.) 
*Tis gone !—But where is then 
The heart,—the soul with whom I might unite ?— 
Who is mine earthly friend >—The ae shape ?— 
The Fienp? oe him am I fiebt’ ,—and if 
My spirit wing’d its upward t for Heaven, 
Even then, from Hell’. black mirror,—from the abyss, 
*T would be reflected !— 


Oh, too beauteous dream, 
- thou didst once a , kind faithful Katha ! 
these mild ki tones once more om 


fo: steals, 
wy gestngy beowa demation’s light. With thee, 


Oh might I dwell once more, self-reconciled 

Even in our narrow humble home ;—with thee, 
Faithful and simple-hearted as thyself, 
Share the pure treasures of thy pious soul !— 


(Music begins again.) 


To this succeeds a striking scene, in which by epee agency (there 
is a cave in the back ground, inhabited by demons) he commanis the form of 
his absent wife to appear before him, employed, as she ns to be at that 
moment, in prayer. But we shall endeavour to translate the passage.— 





623.) ir nn ages sayper 
Faust. Paint to me then, 
eennn thanahand wimmn.cl Chenin, 
My pious wife, who tatries now at home !—.- 
Give to her words and actions wings. Unite 
Together those: whom wide separates. 
ap es aly meal re a geal 
Her thoughts in ve. Annihilate 
The waste di see se , and once more . 
Let me on the sweet contemplation rest, , 
Of her calm sinless life ! 


Hereupon there is heard a loud clap of thunder, then slow church-music. 
In the back grove of the cave, through a transparent vel the form of Katha 
is seen kneeling in prayer. Faust also kneels. 


Faust. For me! for me !— 
Oh that my prayer with a —_ now ascend 
To Heaven, where y aye me radiance gleams— 
ay BF Ha! ned—are the fiery gates of Hell! i 
Oh, listen !—never can I thither go !— 
Ave !—What voices answer me,—* Dzsratn! Pe 
Then shall I ae? f- heavenward towering cliffs, 
I'll climb aloft, like the tempest sem may 
Ha, e! Fiend ! ! Why thus PNo, my words, — 
And change my prayers to — No, I cannot, 
I cannot pray, if I am near to thee. ; 
And, therefore, never, never more can pray ! 
Thenceforward, os me closed are Mercy’s gates ; 
And, even if hewn s wept for me in Heaven, 
No more would they be open’d.— 
(Addressing the Apparition) 
Kneel not then ! 


Pray not for me,— "tis all in vain! To Heaven 
Thou canst not raise me up. Yet let us here 
Enjoy the joys of earth ;—partake with me 
The fiery raptures of m real when all 
The gifts of pleasure axe have enrich’d it ! 
(Hastens with open arms to the figure, but it vanishes Thunder.) 
‘T'was but a phantom, that in air dissolves,— 
No real form that warmly to my breast, 
In this wild storm of passion I could press, 
And thereby feel its beatings doubly vibrate-— 
Away then from this desert solitude !— 
Insensate, cold, and reckless are these cliffs,— 
Reckless the storm drives o’er my head. In vain 
For me the sun arises or descends ;— - 
Vrinly the birds renew their amorous songs, 
Or Nature in the pomp of summer bloom#;— 
I'll have a loving heart to glow with mine !— 
(Calling wildly inte the cave. yt 
Up,—From thy night,—arise ! 
( He is answered by a hollow voice.) 
Speed with lightning’s swiftness forth, 
To my poor dwelling in the north ;~ 
Wend thy path on gleams of light i~ 
Say that I come home to night !— 
Voice. "Tis done ! 


In a short dialogue with thedevil self shall be directly transported thither. 
which ensues, he desires that his house, Hereupon he retires, and is borne, 
previous to his return, shall be filled away in a clap of thunder. In the 
with rich mae and that he him- next scene, we again find ourselves in 
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the house of Faust, which is now in 
the old Gothic fashion, handsomely 
fitted up. Among other new objects, 
there is on the wall a female i 


portrait. 
Katha, who is now richly drest, with 
a gold chain round her neck, describes 
to Diether a vision, in which she had 
been carried away amid wild rocky 
mountains, and had heard her hus- 
band s voice. She was then at pray- 
ers in St Mary’s Church, and on her 


Ka. How a 
How new and state ly 
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[June; 
return ‘from thence, had been met b 


a strange messenger, who deliver 
her a letter from Faust, enclosing pre- 
sents, and announcing his return, &c. 
Diether’s observations and suspicions 
as to a story which Faust has invent- 
ed to account for his newly got wealth, 
are highly effective. Suddenly their 
discussion of these incidents.is inter- 
rupted by Katha’s remarks on the ap- 
pearance of the room, 


in this house has all been changed !— 
now is all around us !— 


Faust must have gain’d some rich and noble friend. 


(Sees the portrait.) 


But here—a picture,—Ah, how beautiful !— 

How wondrous,—terrible,—what smiles,—and yet, 

Sly, scornful, wicked !—Heaven;.these eyes,—they flame, 
e 


Hah, 


jierce like daggers. How they follow me !— 
rae they glide, and aim at me !—Help,—help !— 
They wound me to the heart.— 


We have not time to extract the rest of this scene with the picture, nor 
even to analyze two other very effective scenes immediately succeeding the re- 
turn of Faust, but must proceed at once to the following dialogue, in the course 
of which Faust is left, for the first time after his return, with Katha alone. 


Ka. ( Returning.) Faust! what hast thou done? 
Faust. 'Vhe old man vexes me.— 

In anger, I’m not master of my words. 
Ka. Thou art so wild and stern !— 


Faust. 


Wherefore did he 


Not leave me but the joys of our first meeting ? 

So fervently was I attracted hither !— 

I saw thee, Katha, all that I had dream’d,— 

And, with the tempest’s haste, I flew to greet thee! 
Yet all is cold and heartless here as ever. 


Ka. Would’st thou 
Faust. Dotage of age! 


him for paternal fears ? 
I have for it no patience— 


Years make him now a child again. 


Wagn. 
Is ill, I must attend him. 


If he 
(Wagner goes out.) 


Ka. ( Taking his arm.) Dearest husband—— 


Faust. (Putting her hand on his breast.) 


burns!—- «@ 
Ka. *Tis wild, indeed, 
In feverish rage! 


Ka. Thou chill’st me with 


Here, the heart beats and 


Faust. (Vehemently.) Give me, then, fire for fire ! 
ith affright. 


Faust. 
A heart that feels like mine. 


I but demand 


I would not be 


For this life left alone, nor speak for ever 


To a dead echo. 


Only grant a soul 


That burns to mine responsive, and henceforth 


I shall be mild and pious! 


Ka. (Anziously.) Dearest Faust !— 


ame ( Timidly.) Then all might yet end well! 
Thy looks are wild and frightful ! 
18 


Oh, list to me! 
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Faust. AF ohomentio, If, indeed 
He threw me, with 2 fierce and fiery heart, 


Into a desert waste, of nurture void, 
Where nought mine inward hunger did appease, 
Then might I curse the hour that gave me birth !_ 
Ka. ir not !—There is yet one place of refuge. 
Faust. What then? 
Ka. (Entreatingly.) Go with me to the House of God !— 
It is so long now since thou hast confessed-—— 
Faust. No more of that ! : 
Ka.” i Nay, do not so repulse me! 
Remember yet the sweet and tranquil hours, 
When, hand in hand, we to the altar went— 
_ Together did to Heaven our guilt confess, 
Together, did from Heayen obtain a blessing! 
Go with me, then—thy sufferings will be heal’d! 
Faust. ( Wildly.) No, no! 
Ka. (Shuddering.) Almighty Powers !—thy- left hand bleeds"! 
Faust. That is—( Staring on the wound.) Ay—so! 
Ka. Fear fully.) How hast thou thus been wounded? 
The gash falls right across the line of life. 
Faust. (Laughing wildly.) Ha! ha! 
Ka. It bleeds even more !— 
Faust. "Tis an old hurt— 
When anger moves me, then the blood flows thus. 
Thence am I calm’d. 
Ka. It is, too, thy left hand—~ 
. Comes from the heart—’Tis heart’s blood ! 
Faust. Well—what then ? 
Ka. (Monotonously, in the manner of one repeating a legendary tale.) 
«* There was a Graf, that to a gloomy wood 
Went forth alone, and there he sold himself 
To the Arch-Fiend——” ~ 
Faust. ( Agitated.) What means this nursery tale ? 
Ka. ( Continuing.) ‘‘ The dark Fiend cut him with an iron there, 
In the left hand, right through the line of life, 
And made him sign a contract with his blood. . 
When that was done, he was baptiz’d with Fire, 
’ And therewith was the night’s work closed. Thereafter, 
The Graf became a.rich man ; but the wound 
Heal’d never on his hand—and evermore 
His oe burn’d——” 
Looks at Faust, breaks off suddenly from her former tone, and 
shrieks aloud.) af oS 
Ha!—.ike THIiNnE! 
Faust. jimekoies trembling.) How ?—surn’p? 
Ka. 3 rings her hands, and throws herself, kneeling, before him-) 
Oh, in the name of all the Saints, 
Tell me the truth! Thy left arm bleeds—thine eyes, 
Burn even like his! 
Faust. (Raising her up.). What boots this foolish tale, 
Wherewith the nurse once lull’d thee when a child? 
*Tis madness—nothing more. 
Ka. ( Trembling.) If it were true ?>—— 
Faust. (More wildly, and gaining courage.) In the Devil’s name, I 
would it were ! 
Long since was I inclined to deal with him, 
For I have strength within me to defy him, 
Even if he had my heart’s-blood, red on white ! 
Ka; Oh Faust, 1s 1r not so? 
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logue Faust perceives on é 

female t already mentioned, re- 
moves ptr epee ae tg 
over it, and instantly becoming insen- 
sible to all other objects and consider- 
ations, falls in love with the pictare, 
and resolves to rush out into wide 
world in search pik ad omy We 
had intended to ze and go regu- 
larly the follo ing three acts, 
but, on reflection, we leave them al- 


together to Mr Terry, by whom the 


of Faust will one day be adapted 
so the London stage. The old popular 
spectacle of Don Juan had one or two 
striking situations ; but here there are 
twenty or thirty scenes, every one more 
tremendous than the best of Juan. 
In the beginning of Act Third, Faust, 
in a drinking party, meets with a cer- 
tain stranger “ with a fi isage,” 
‘with whom he cements a fri ip, 
and who offers to introduce him to 
Helena, the living original of the por- 
trait. Faust proposes immediately to 
set out in search of her, but the stran- 
ger reminds him that a sign or word 
-will be sufficient to bring them to their 
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[Sune, 
wished-for destination. Accordingly, 
the is changed as if by enchant- 
ment, a beautiful vernal country, 
where Helena rs asleep on a green 
bank under a blooming arbour. From 
this point onwards, there is a continued 
series of new situations and adventures, 
e one surpassing its precursor in 
horrable effect. We would particular- 
ly notice some heightening touches— 

e skeleton scene, for example, in the 
last meeting of Faust with Katha, in 
Act Fourth, but to analyze, or make 
further extracts, is quite inconsistent 
with our present limits. It is easy to 
be , that Helena is but one of 
the devil’s agents, and the strange 
knight with the fiery visage, the fiend 
in a new disguise. Accordingly Faust 
is rapidly deluded into the commission 
of his full measure of crimes ; and at 
the end of the Fifth Act, when he pulls 
off Helena’s mask at a ball in honour 
of their wedding, (for Katha no longer 
lives,) he discovers, instead of the ex- 
pected beauty, a death’s-head. Of 
course, this is the last scene but one, 
and in the last, the devil obtains pos 
session of his victim. 





SONNET. 


THE RHINE VISITED.* 


"T'was yet a dream !—The golden light of day 
Shone with so tranquil loveliness around,— 
O’er the blue waters, cliffs, and ruins grey, 


‘There 


reign’d a thoughtful stillness so profound, 
All seem’d a vision that mi 2 


t fade away,— 


A fleeting spell that magic art had wound ;— 
No sunlight,—’twas the moon, whose lustre lay 


So sweet and silent on that faery 


ground !— 


Then, if a breeze came floating wore = the vale, 


"T'was but the inspiring odorous 
ing in the pride of spring ;— 


From groves now 


m to bring 


And if a voice rose, ‘twas the nightingale, 
Even ere the twilight hour, her cherish’d theme 
Of love reviving:-—-ALL was YET A DREAM! 





* Vide Wordsworth’s “‘ Yarrow Unvisited ” 
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We need have no hesitation about say- 
ing, that we have been ngly dis- 
appointed in this production, and that 
we look upon it as a mere catch-penn 

got up between the moaneeiss an 

some ignorant young person, who pro- 
bably ate the title of ‘“* Socius,” 
without having Ge i to such a de- 
signation. The Oxford Sausage, though 
rendered somewhat v le by its 
antiquity, must be allowed to be on 
the Uncle but a poor affair, But poor 
as it is, this is al inferior—in- 
ferior in poetry and in wit—immeasur- 
ably so; -and oS aceiema, 7 

iginality, by which’ we 
present Ye mty wealth in original 


pieces. 
We have the highest respect for 
Cambridge; aud we have no doubt 
there are a t number of good jokes 
and jeux desprit floating about her 
common-rooms. We ourselves have 
some prime contributors both in the 
serious and ludicrous line there, and 
we wish, from our t heart, some 
of these owe i freir sditindion 
justice. I ve anythi e 
think worth thetayite spies this little 
imo, our pages are at their ser- 
vice—but that is a trifle. Do let us 
have a duddecimo; do let us 
see what the Cantabri e veal 
Cantabrigians, amuse t ves wi 
—Call it “ Tart,” or “ Olio,” or any- 
thing, but don’t let this abortion 
abroad alone, to keep all the fools laugh- 
Phe soi-disant Socivs seems to have 
been miserably at a loss how to make 
up the requisite number of pages ; for 
the two hundred and twenty the 
volume contains, we cannot find above 
a dozen or two oceupied with things 
that can, by any torture of the imagi- 
nation, be ht within the descrip- 
tion of materiel. proper for such a 
work as the Cambridge Tart assumes 
tobe. The far greater tion of 
the pieces here published have been 
published hundreds of times before. 
But what is even worse, they have no- 
thing more to do with Cambridge than 
with any other town in E d. We 
have poems of Milton ; because, for- 


The Cambridge Tart. 
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Beaumont, in riot one of 
is the slightest allusion either to col- 
leges or halls ; and, in like taste, abun- 
dant reprints from ae Foon Jon- 
son, Dr Byrom, Ambrose ps, &c. 
&c. &c. Some of Lord Byron’s “ Hours 
of Idleness” with infinite merit 
alongside of and Milton, In 
short, it is a melancholy bodge-podge, 
cribbed three parts in four from the 
Elegant Extraets, Dodsley’s Miscella- 
nies, ee inferior xr en 
; things.of any sort of merit 
that have the least po of being 
new to any pint of me rencins Sees, 
are three or libellous squibs 
ascribed to the late Mr Porson. We, 
indeed, eae all seers y dnc 
eeption in newspapers ago— 
but it may be that others have n 
seen, or have forgotten them, which 
is pretty much the same thing. b 
after all, they are none of them quite 
worthy of such a name as Porson’s.— 
And, moreover, that they are his we 
shall not believe merely on the autho- 
rity of this Mr Socius, seeing that he 
rints close by one of them, as a Cam~ 
ridge joke, a poem of Mr Southey’s— 
Address to a College  — 
which was written in honour of an 


appendage of the sister University, and 


which was published with an . 
proclamation to that effeet, in one of 
the first volumes of verses our good 
Laureate put forth. It is here 

ed verbatim, but not Literatim—for Mr 
Socius gives Gaul for gall, and. upland 
for troubled, and exhibits his acumen 
in mapy similar various readi We 
willingly quote the concluding lines of 
the Laureate Doetor’sold performance, 
because we dare say they have become 
rather obsolete — ‘Thay ve consider- 
able zest—and more particularly so, as 
being his— 

** Thou, tedious herald of more tedious 


prayers ! 
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yt Angad mere ty rie 4 


One wak’ning to religious cares, 
ements: ier 

Of, tather, do not all reluctant creep, 

psi lh out the hour in listlessness or 


uf 


I pause; and love its solemn toll to hear, 
made by distance soft, it dies upon 
the ear 

not to 


to me th’ See midnight 


knell 
Oe rsig the deep, pe death. treght pele 
wale estate bane a of hope, and love, and 
Stith jenidiced, I do loath life’s troubled 


And with strange envy musethedead man’s 
‘dreamless sleep ! 

Bat thou, memorial of monastic ! 

“rent sad or lightsome, thou 


Thy vision-scaring sounds alone recal 
The pay’ the trembles on a yawn to 
v'n 
dad sine Tia gues, and that Dean’s 
nasal 


tone, 
And Roman rites retain’d, though Roman 
"faith be flown !”” 

The original articles in “ The Tart,” 
are, as we have said, but few in num- 
ber—and so much the better certainly 
—witness such zanyisms as these. 

*¢ Great Newton found out the Binomial 


law. i 
To raise x—y to the power of b; 
Found the distance of planets that he never 


saw, 
And what we most probably never shall 
see. 


CHORUS. 
Then tay bby your books, lads, and never 
repine ; 
And cram not your attics 
With dry 
But moisten ‘eoiten, bands ‘bumper of 
wine. 


“ Let Whiston and Ditton stargazing q- 
joy, 
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And taste all the sweets mathematics 
can give ; 
Let us for our time find prs betes senployy 
And knowing life’s sweets let us 
how to live. 


CHORUS. 


Then lay by your books, lads, and never 
repine ; 
And cram not your attics 
With dry mathematics, 
But moisten your elay with a bumper of 
wine.” 


The above is from “‘ A Bacchanalian 

omg !!” The following luxury is 

e same class. Who will not envy 

the festive boards which are set in La 
roar by such things ? 


“ SONG,—OH, MATHEMATICS, THEY 
BOTHER ME 80. 


‘¢ Ou, Mathematics, they bother me so, 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so, 
With squares, definitions, 
Mechanics, and stuff, 
And Euclid and Algebta 
More than enough : 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so, 
Oh, mathematics, they bother me so. 


‘¢ Mathematics in person they are a gréat 


bore, 
Mathematics in, person they are a great 
bore, 


And that I 

To a man of my genius 

It is such a , 
Oh, Mathematics, t bother me #0, 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so. 


They give me a headache, 
detest, 


“To Poort they sometimes compel mie 
te lecturen they eixnetimnes compel me to 


8°, 
One stormy day, 
Oh! me, what pain ! 
Out.of bed I was forc’d 
To run thre the rain : 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so, 
Oh, Mathematics they bother me so. 


“ Oh, if Mathematics were all laid quite 
low, 
Oh, if Mathematics were all laid quite low, 
, I think I could ne” er 
Be wretch’d 
I'd be clerk at their funeral, 
And shout out Amen. 
ican would ne’er again bother me 


Mathematics would ne’e: nr ‘bother me 


So esol for the ronrry—now for 
a single specimen of the wir. 


et ee, ee Mi ke ti te 











te 


W, 


ne 
me 


‘or 
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‘*9HE BEAR! AND THE) BISHOP. BY 





. URSA MINOR... 


stud) ht Reg Dito 


sud eked tat re 


oe Be ues 
. > «And dance and roar,— 
So wuch so, that even men in the adjacent 


nape within the sphere of their own know- 


hey never knew so great a bore!’ 
Indeed the master, then a bishop, was so 


baited, 
He'ordered that the beast should quick be 


Or if not sold at least translated. 
« What,” said Lord Byron, ‘ what does the 
master say ? 

Send my friend away ! 
Sk enn ar agers erg aod 
And say, my Bear I certainly can sell ; 
But’tw be very hard—for tell him ’Gyp, 
The poor thing’s sitting for a fellowship.’ ” 

As might be looked for, there is an 


John’s ; and we narra) 

ousl mistaken, if we ab behbeds ahees 

ere uttered in the course of 
single sederunt, than are od 

any icacity discovered beneath the 

puff-work of “ The Cambridge Tart.” 
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Cuarter I, 


al 


eee feeling I 
have left the land I love. Of all the 
=} tion a Briton can 
Pm I a a he te tg 
the fear of want and 


in my old age—the dreadful fit. 


in 

t op a young ae 
to poverty, and a struggle at whic 
my héart sickens. When I look back 
to what I have endured, I am consci- 
ous my situation was not singular— 
Sialic anhaes } samara: 
business without a capital. But, alas ! 


Iam not: of a t to feel 
comfort from kn , that - others 
suffer as much as m . Few would 
have borne up against the tide of diffi- 


culties I have buffeted, with as fair a 
character—Iet facts tr for me—I 
shall only detail the last years of 
any ‘teehee’ in Edin , and lay 
open the workings of a mi formed for 
enjoyment, but driven from it by a 
wayward fate, capable of any underta- 
cn nen ts versati- 


a , always eames tee, projects, 


dont ape tu’ othens, 06 bs thera 
abandoned—to sutn up all, a mind 


‘ On you, dear native land, from whence I part, ' 
Rest the best. blessings of a broken heart!” ry 


Emigrant—Ensxrxe. 


ruined by its capabilities. But the ie 
is struck, and the im 

main until it please Onaemurher 
to dissolve the metal, and give a new 
impression, as His wisdom 


My father, John Paton,’ ia 2 pt 
but honest, day-labourer, in. the city 
of Edinburgh, where I was born, in 
the year 1788, and was christened An- 
drew, after my degra. rs al 
were six of us W! 

trived to bring wp eta ‘aia pet pia hie 
out to different businesses. 

scanty wages, Which here never Fe 
15s. per week, and that only for a 
short time before his death.’ I' chose 


the trade of a cabinet-maker, and = 


ter ny Tes ee souk having 

a few pM ae as journeyman, 

the advice of friends, base by 
my own wishes, commenced business 
for, myself, and ‘succeeded Beg 
my utmost Heine in ob = 
ployment. a Tio ¢a t 
what uw tay tn 
purchase of n ‘implements for 

£ “all ' my 

former savings, id had not a od 














to the amount of L.12 or L..15 a-week, 
bat often have not received one pound 
in return. Those who give employ~ 
ment, are utterly unconscious of a 
a yen ay ara ge 
when Saturday arrives— 

at bar hiatpeees 


his men anxious for their 
not havi inshore fut in a 
ner meron ee se 


ae he ~ti an cen ak 
gets ate ge 


failed, he goes humbled in spirit to 
some fiend or or acquaintance, and, in a 


subdued voice, begs the loam of a few 


eee 


work-people I 

p< hry ogy a I had work I 

Seen auld-olt's wan--ay difficulties 

thickened around me, and my circum- 

stances did not become better—my spi- 

rits sunk in the struggle. ge 

Too. ee 

and give m: to 

ion, to obtain for a short period 

vion of my sufferings, by a to- 

tal relinguishen of my better ha~ 
bits, the much valued good opi~ 

ulou-of shany, who hed been my sin 

cere and disinterested friends. 


with equal determination to perse- 
vere, I made up my mind to leave my 





country ; but the effort was one of ex- 
treme pain and difficulty. To a mind 
which can view objects in all their 
bearings, perhaps the preparations are 
by far the most trying parts of emigra- 
tion ; but there is a hopeless feeling of 
Seine comes over the heart, that 
c it to the core, when the anchor 
is up, the sails spread, and our native 
rt lessen to a — 
step, we leave the to 
pour our feelings out in silence. I have 
gone through the whole, and I em yet 
under its benumbing influence. I can 
cona our. embarkation to nothing 
but the ceremonies of a funeral ; nay, 
it was a funeral, myself the object of 
interment. I broke my ties of friend-~ 
ship one by one, only to find them 
unite with double . As the hour 
of embarkation adv , ty mind be- 
came incapable of connecting ideas— 
farewell rung in my ears dors. yo Med 
waking—it resembled the the 
earth upon the coffin of the object of 
our dearest hopes—it yet rings in my 
ears—I think every pa that dis- 
turbs the stillness of my birth, says 
farewell !—the ri ripple of the waves 
along the side of the vessel, only mur- 
murs farewell !—when I sit upon the 
deck, and look to the lengthened wave 


that glides the surface, so even 

and peda a our. intru he 
when it 

= 2 hg og . 

in is. farewell !——Whither.am I wan- 

dering in this melancholy mamner? I 


7 my pen to amuse, not.te make 
rata Se ged rg the old man, 
ff by. the present . 
lected of. by; Sh garemne fe i 
all my heart. I may be fiekle, but 
false or ungrateful I never was. 
The preceding are the. first lines I 
have written, since my recovery from 
a most distr t of sea-sickness, 


as is in my power, give a 
my fellow-emigrants, and other ime 
resting events as they oecur. 

Thé first nine days of our voyage I 
must leave out, as they are to mea 
perfect blank. My were so 
acute from sickness, I was utterly un- 
pk en ag A gn a 
of what was around me—~near 
ly all. my- vO pagers Wee: in the 
same state—nethine 


and to. be In. vaia I 
jock for pity from those whe labour- 





t 
i 
e 
Q 
a 
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ed not under this dire malady: They 
seaindeeeeee el 
urchin of a cabin- : concealed 
a smile, as he witnessed our contor- 


At length it wore off, and this is the 
first day have trod the deck. . I 

as one raised from the 

strange around me—not a face I ev 
knew before—the British shore is 
distant—my heart sinks as I look over 
the expanse of waters ; but my fate is 
fixed—farewell sad thoughts! I must 


I am leaving joys I never valued at an 
iandeadth: pass-of dusts: valve, until 
this moment. 
“+ © let mé wander a” my 

heather 


Where blooms, an’ moor-cocks 
Then di grave, an’ banes 
Fre a ills 0’ Gallowa? 
It'is the audible thought of the West- 
country farmer, as he stands support- 
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pera where ag ge 
aa I can mark a tear glisten.in-his 
eye; his voice is! 1 


yet no strain I ever heard sunk deeper 


joy where woman 
smile: of joy and hope 
face of one as she sits in 
with the Veteran : she is: : 
beautiful ; to her F go, my 
after a pleasant look and a conversa~ 
tion, in which gloom has ne part.» > 
Andrew. 1 hope, Mary, your ‘sickw 
ness is quite gone? .~ © ved 
Mary. O yes, lam well and happy- 
Preeer long will it ainetieae reach 
e of our voyage says 
inveill boregeenmeniapeiies, —_ 
iil not believe’ him, :althoug! 
an old sailor ; in that time we might 
sail round the: whole world ; the sea 


able as it has been, we cannot accom« 
Pinfary. Well 1 do not grudge it all 
‘ary. Well, I do not i, 
and even more would I do—ev. 
brings me nearer to the end 


ed by the mast, his eyes wandering ced. 


in @ vacant manner over the waste of 


THE HISTORY OF MARY BAXTER. 


» Youall, I oe pee ae ever 
to interest you in my’ history ;: if 
it-will in che least tea you, I pro- 
ceed with pleasure, as my cares are 
now wearing to, I trust, a happy ter- 
mination. 

I was bornin Glasgow, and have 


searce yet seen nineteen summers. 
James Allan was the son of @ nei 
bour ; when: infants we ‘sat | 


dren, we went toschool together ; and 
as we grew up, we felt’a pleasure in 
each ’s company,.we in vain leoka 
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of others. 
See were tt eng ek nd 
day, we met 
in the x ewes banks of the 
wey lenedlaie are 
upon our growi 


Sip. We on sale reciad until we a. 
sve by ou ours at tmuch money 
our house, and buy a 


mould fr I did my work 
alacrity in the aobiions et 


is ; 
ways come in company, two or three 
ata a his father fell ill, and con- 


pwr rheh wiee 


ewe the spring, 


Seed and thin’ aiwisished 
our store. There was little prospect 
sass bons caete, od cbenapaientgd 
were t upon, was to 

ce vihek nore 
riage to go on, but a 
not consent except upon the agree- 
amas tive chan over to abdla by it 
cessary now than ever to a it. 
the truth of hig opinion, 
nite I th t my 


re 
HE 
af 


ry 
Pre 
AH 


yt 
Ht 
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sorrows ; he was ever with him, and 
put all the nonsense into his head. . 
often told him to beware of the 
lishman, for he was not his true fi 
he had far too much money to get it it 
honestly, and pretended to know gen- 
tlemen I believe he never spoke: to. 
Often I told Jamie politics were not 
for poor folks ; ‘‘ for whoever wore 
the cloth, he must be the weaver.” I 
knew little of these things, yet much 
grief they have been to me. 
es a a seen Jamie for two long 
s, the lo t I ever nt; m 
ans was full of sorrow, i the mn 
mours I heard of private meetings and 
risings, had banished all peace from 
my bosom. I could not attend to my 
work ; everything was a burden to me; 
I could only feel easy when I was 
alone, and vented my griefs in tears ; I 
really thought my heart weuld break, 
for Jamie was always from home when 
I called at his mother’s. I felt a kind 
companion to my woes in his mo- 
ther ; for hours we sat mixing our 
tears, and looking anxiously for his re- 


.turn.. If at.a time I was so fortunate 


as see him, he looked so sad and pale, 
I could easily see there was a war in 


his mind upon him ; 
somethin dreadfal whi which ie cladent! 
ed from his mhother and me. In vain 
we, pled with him to stay from the 
meetings, and himself from mis- 
chief. I would have urged him to 
name the day of our wedding, if my 
father’s advice was the cause of his 
unhappiness, but this my modesty 
forbade, as. he himself had for weeks 
ceased to speak of it. This added to 
my woes, to think I was becoming less 
dear to him ; yet at our. meetings, he 
was kind as ever ; his restraint, I could 
see, from another cause 
than want of love. In vain were our 
entreaties ; his only answer was, there 
is no fear, to keep ourselves easy, he 
knew well whan he was about, and 
that he did all through love of us. 

I am confident had he-only had 
work, he never would have gone near 
a meeting of the kind ; the cause was, 
he could not bear to see our hard- 
earned little store dissolving amongst 
our hands—for months it had pry 

wing less. One evening in A 
eith 2 lighter heart chen had had 
for a long time, soon as my day’s work 
was over, I walked over to: Jamie’s. 
My father had got the promise of a 
web for him, yet he knew not where 
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to obtain another fof himself; when 
the one-he had in thé:loom was out ; 
for my sake and Jathie’s, he trembled 
for his consorting with the Radicals. 
As I -tri up ‘stairs, F heard the 
voice of Jamie singing ; but it was a 
fearful sound : it was not of love or 
homely joys he sung ; his voice, by na- 
ture sweet as a flute, now sounded 
like a trumpet ; every note was short 
and abrupt; his heart in bitterness 
seemed poured out in the strain. It 
was, “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled.” I stood at the door ; my knees 
trembled, and a fearful feeling came 
over me; I twice put my hand to the 
sneck before I found resolution to 
lift: it, yet I had nothing to daunton 
me, but the sound of that voice I had 
so often heard with joy—but never 
before had I heard it as at present. 
When I entered, there was Jamie busy 
sorting an old fowling-piece that had 
belonged to his father ; the light for- 
sook my eyes, I sunk upon a chair, I 
could not speak, for I was sick at 


heart, but the tears ran down my face 
as fast as rain. He threw down the 
gun and ran fo me, or I must have 
fallen to the floor overpowered by my 
terrors. I had long seen the 


he 
was like to bring upon himself, but I 
was not aware of the lengths he meant 
to go. “ Where is your mother, Ja- 
mie?” I said ; “ and what are you go- 
ing to do with the gun ?”—‘ Mary, 
lassie, you are jealous of me, surely ? 
everything alarms you, but do not be 
of the gun ; it is not loaded, and 

will not shoot you. My mother will 
be at home in a little, she is out for 
half a pound of powder.” ‘ What in 
the world do ye say? what want you 
with powder ? if you love me as you 
have often said, if you love me half 
as well as I love you, put the gun 
into the fire. O! Jamie, Jamie ! what 
wjll become of your poor mother! you 
will break her heart ; mine is already 
like to burst when I see you thus, and 
hear all the people of arising 
ing to be. O! Jamie, do you love 
me?” ** How can you ask me that, 
Mary? What am I not daring for 
our sake! But the times will soon be 
ter. When all this bustle is over, 
then Mary will be my poms bride.”’ 
“Jamie, put away + gan, or my 
bridal-bed will be the kirkyard—if 
you go out with the icals, I am 
sure we will néver meet again; O 
tell.me, as you hope for happiness, 
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667 
wha are todo v he 
7 i na 


hake; to mind. the reports you hear. 
Myself and two or three more are 
ing down the Clyde to shoot, sea-fow! 
in one of the Pilot boats, as we hay 
nothing better to do ; Il be away 
two or three days—will this satisfy 
you? My mother is quite pleased with 
py ron > 'T had reat 
What co reply great 
doubts ofthe truth ; but his mothe 
came in, and she 1 me, against 
my will, almost to believe-him ; but 
there was a foreboding of evil upon 
my mind, I iu vain endeavi 


to 
shake off. On the Wednesday evening, 
as I was busy at my spindles, one o 
the men came into the mill, and in- 
quired if we hed theerd of ie battle 
at Besintasenaiy tween the soldiers 


and the 3 woul}, bee 
The truth flashed upo ny mind, 
every word he said sunk like a knife 
into my bosom, and drove hope from 
my breast. He knew not the names of 
any who had either been taken pri. 
soners or were wounded; the whol 
mill was in, one moment a scene of 
confusion. I alone uttered no cry, as 
those around me were doing, all fear- 
ing for a lover or friend, I alone: was 
certain James had joined. My brain 
burned, and all was a scene of confu- 
sion in my mind. I left, my work and 
reached home, scarce conscious how I 
t there ;. my father and. ‘mother 
new more than I, but sade, By im- 
plored information ; my. mother on 
paengeenwn rahe end I he ; 
ear my father sigh heavily as he sat 
at bia sot. My bealth aunk r my 
sufferings ; and fos some gays} > Ue 
2 <5 


tle, but had made his, 
cealing himself, but the 
where he was, as he had never beer 
heard of since the battle. , My suffer- 
ings. before, I th t,. could i 
rafter prep cate nes enie 
y banishing my sof hope, qui 
overwhelmed me. I prayed.to God, 
that he would take Sadi cht 
fore the day.of his execution, should 
he be taken. I could see no ray.of 
hope ; the dreadful insignia of death 





g 


i: 

i 
if 
; 
zB 


cares ; if dead, 
to his body. 
I could scarcely leave my bed ; 
‘mother was the constant attendant 
bed-side. The officers of justice 
than once at her house 
apa 
as 3 
ion with chain fo 
of pursuit had ceased, 
were settled into ® gloomy 
co near Bese minds. 
upon my misfortunes, yet m: 
Ae betier oboe I had no f 
shre'te five, ‘At times a faint gleam of 
would shoot across my mind, 
_throw a faint twilight over m 
cheerless p1 , then vanish, an 
leave me ter mdency than 
before. “if he still lived he would 
have found some way to let us know 
where he was.” This fatal thought was 
always the conclusion of my reflections, 
and fike a bogle scared hope from my 
~\Qne forenoon as I was seated at the 
witidow, my Bible upon my lap, weary 
and io ie eed or think of any- 
pa Eo Jamie, a r man came 
to door with a t of wares 
to sell ; he 
round, 


Tae 
attr f 
1H 


Ae 


; the sneck, looked 
and asked for leave to light his 
pee voice thrilled through my 
I started up, but — fixed 
8 the person whom 
pol , I sunk back ‘upon my 
seat, and burst into tears. He advan- 
, and, taking my hand, whisper: 
ed, “Dear Mary !” t I felt at this 
moment more than repait me forall my 
Gen mene yee 
on heart. I a cry of joy ; a 

S thus T was unconseivus of all around, 
only pee vision would a ity 

transport subsided, pi 
a heart ; he was so thin and 
male’ Ihfs- so long, his clothes so 
and ill fitting ; had it not been 


3 


geet 
ie 
4 
: 
1 


F 


5 
2 


Kova no change hi 
not change his 
t by the fire in his dis- 
ight, when he went to his 
’s. During the day, he gave us 


tise 

3g 5~" 

r fl 
3 eas 
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de- as topics of their declamation. 
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the narrative of his folly and suffer. 
ings, in nearly the following words: 


.* You | know my connexion 
with the Radicals, but I concealed its 
full extent from you ; and as my suf- 
ferings have been great, and my re- 
pentance is sincere, Mary, and my dear 
mother, can you pardon my folly and 
deceit ? I have been basely betrayed, 
as well as others. I now see the gulf 
I have voluntarily plunged into ; yet, 
God knows, I meant well, and would 
yet dare everything for my country, It 
was long ere we had the smallest idea 
of rising, and we were at length only 
urged to it by the basest hoods. 
The massacre at Manchester, and the 
uselessness of our petitions, were used 
Our 
minds, from our privations, were ready 
to receive the worst impressions ;- yet 
we shrunk from blood until told, and 
argued into the belief, that there was 
not the smallest danger, as the whole 
kingdom was ripe for revolution, Man- 
chester was to rise, and every town in 
England, on the same day—that Seot- 

must do the same, to make it 

of any use—and that everything was 
ripe for execution. The proclamation 
of Sabbath morning confirmed us ; 
and on Monday we were told that 
the Falkirk e, and all Scotland, 
would rise on Wednesday, as England 
was sure to do, whether we did or not— 
that the whole business would be over 
in a few days, as there were none to 
fear, but the yeomanry cavalry, who 
wished to keep up the price of grain— 
that these, when they saw the rising 
so universal, would ride home ; and 
Government, having none to support 
it, would yield to our just requests ; 
and so the matter would end, and Bri- 
tain be saved. But judge our disap- 
intment when we came to the ren- 
vous to find not above sixty per- 
sons! Many went back—would Thea 
been so fortunate as do the same ! but 

I scorned to flinch. No Englishman 
was there; and, yet undeceived, ‘we 

ed towards Falkirk, every mo- 
ment'in hopes of meeting our friends. 

Near Kilsyth, we met one of the yeo- 
men on the road.- Our hearts leapt 
for joy, as we thought him a fugitive 
from his troop, and that the business 
was already over. We called upon him 
to stop and deliver his arms, but, ‘to 
our disappointment, he wheeled round 
his horse and back. Our hopes 
fell as suddenly as they had risen’; but 

12 
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anwaie whhenaame. vere. fe ‘before 


and, if no word arrived, 


codliapenpe feet toon 


came at a round pace towards us. To 
run was-in vain ; and without concert, 
by natural instinct, we leapt over the 
wall, to get it between us and thehorse, 
and those who had guns gave fire, 
while those who had other weapons 
stood firm. We were all true Scots- 
men—there was not a. coward in the 
band. The cavalry got through a gap 
in. the wall, and were in a moment 
amongst us. We were soon put in con- 
fusion. I got a pistol-wound in my 
side. (Here Jamie opened his vest—it 
"was scarce healed—and a fearful gash 
it was.) I fell, stunned by the ball ; 
it had only glanced along my ribs ; 
when I recovered and looked up, Fsaw 
i whale pa it peinapers or dispersed. 
e- wall, and got to the 
So slipped down 
into the canal, and swam over to the 
other side. . The: blood flowing fast 
_ from my side, I became quite faint, as 
I lay ‘concealed in a, ages _ praying 
rain = Es for night. ain of m 
wound was i ws t I suf- 
pas was meg x Soy ht myself 
ying. O Iw ve on 
a world myn been near you, I 
ht at one stn ag the next, I 
was ou knew not of m suffer- 
ings: Nagheat lastarriv a A wel. 
pn ‘oa me was the si it of the first 
star, as I sawit twinkle.over the ditch in 
which I lay burning in agony ! I dared 
not lift my head until now, yetit ached 
and throbbed until I thought my 
temples-would have burst. en, I 
crawled out, I was so weak and stiff I 
could scarce stand. I knew that to re- 
main where I was h the night 
_ Was a a The bleeding had long 
ceased, but the pain increased; and 
where to go, asIs along, I 
knew not. At length I had thé good 
fortune to come to a cottage. Its in- 
habitat I had never seen before, but 
he was a Scotsman, and I threw my- 
self upon his humanity. Honestly and 
faithfully has he redeemed his pledge. 
I lay there concealed until my wound 
began to heal; but the pain of my 
wound was little, with the 
sufferings of my mind when I thought 


of m «4 
I hed dashed from my lips the cup 


ery aa hi 


Vou. XUI. 


tem 


my ravings did I wish my: 

that I might brave every | 

to discover any of 

incendiaries who us. to 

of wickedness. I do not love tos 

blood, but I could even: now. 

them ; and, should we ever meet, t 

them beware ! 

ah 0 dani, Sia! I said, ae 

ceness of your spirit not yet 

dopdt J the me of al 

mate of your bosom precepts 

of your mother all banished: fron 

breast ? Have you quite oo 

ligion of our Lord, and 

ings of a Christian am pod t 

the hands of Him who has said, “Ven- 

geance is mine, and I will repay ! 
“0! Mary, had I-followed your ad- 

vice whom love, or the teas ae 

mother whom I rey mien, ane not the 

dictates of my prot Le he- 

ver been the outcast aa ot Ta 

moment.” As he glanced athis wre 

ed appearance, his eyes again 

in anger.—‘ Mary, you paneely ps 

I feel. Can I think upon the inmates 

of Stirling Castle and be calm? Can I 

meditate upon the bioed tet sitemie 

the scaffold, and my connexion with 


sufferers? I pun. towed, 


the t th Sa ae cies 
the thonghtl oy 


i ae ee ee 
sion an 
them to their fate.. I feel the weigh 


and my father ca’ 

arms. _I sank at his feet in an 

of grief. I too would have j 
supplication, but my voice wot 

obey my will. I fixed my eyes fae 


jars gee Bes hala Me 


SiGealty.. peak back aan ike it 
exhausted, and coveréd his face 
his hands. A long G Alence enpnet ae 
Sn pry Pegg a. 
ais io to ie ee of 
s mother and me, and solemnly 
deliver himself ups but 
anelid inte Set oe keene, 
ce scarce roused 


P'S 





[dane, 


| I catnot go without my father’s 
‘ jing: ‘Tf he consents, f will either 
: Not to fatigte 
ft with weal coal not interest you 
—we raised as much as paid his = 
mage: ‘We were anxious to get hi 
ife away. His brothers weré vety 
kind ; aid my dear father looked up- 
on us long’ ere this as married, and 
would not part us, after being so long 
engaged to each other—he left it en- 
tirely to myself. ‘I promised to follow 
Jamie, with a willing heart, the first 
notice I got of his safe arrival. Before 
we » we were married privately. 
At length the long wished-for letter 
came—TI took leave of my father and 
friends, I fear for ever, and am now 
going to Jamie. This is the whole of 
my sad tale. 


We all thanked her for her kind- 
ness, and the agreeable manner site 
had beguiled the time, by the interest 
we felt in her story. The wind had 
been blowing -a fine steady breeze 
for the last two days, and we wefe 
moving through the waters with great 
velocity. At the end of Mary’s story, 
T began to walk upon deck, and muse 

“upon the folly of people sacrificitig 
their happiness to-pelitics ; and, as is 
often my way, I unconsciously began 
to whistle a tune, first slow and plaifi- 
tive, then quicker, as my faney warm- 

~ed. I was suddenfly roused from miy 
reverie bya seule slap. upon the 
shoulder, and an admonition, not in 
the most gentle manner, to desist, as 
we had wind enough. I felt offended 
at the interruption, and, in rather a 
surly manner, demanded what the 
sailor meant. ‘ Only you to cease your 
whistling, or you may have more wind 
than you would choose, in a short 
time.” I felt =e more —— at this 
superstition, than angry at the mah, 
and humoured his prdiadies, whieh’ I 
saw prevailed among the whole erew, 
and many of the passengers. TF then 

“went down to my birth, and brought 
up my fiddle. I seareely had her im 
tune, when the farmer’s mother came 

il: and begged me to desist.—* It isa 
tempting of Providence,” she said, “in 
our present situation. We have mote 
of a minister to pray for us; than 

a fiddler to play to.us. 

“ por yhagners Es veemeeore ny told 
me of an awful jeopardy he. was ‘in 
from a fiddler and a wicked crew of 
sailors, between Portpatrick and Do- 
naghadee. ‘The ungodly creatures 
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t so wicked were they, thatafter they 
to swear, they in a manuer cea- 
to work, and the ship grew to be 

every moment — the 
over it, and the worthy Mr 
MacNair almost swooned with fear ; 
for in this moment of extremity, like 
Peter, his faith failed: him ; and when 
the captain requested leave for his 
men to swear as usual, or in five mi- 
nutes they would all be at the bottom, 
he Wied to the temptstion, and said, 
* O, ‘captain, if it will save us, let 
them swear as they please!) ‘The 
men wrought as active as ever after 
is, ‘anid the ship came safe to port, 
but-many a bitter reflection it was to 


. And do really think 
Gdiiertne Chs'tunnt ve duachion? 


Old Woman. Do think it is not 

a oe of Providenve to forget our 
hoisy music and revelry, when 

there is only a few between us 
and eternity? It ‘gives the Enemy 
over our bodies as by nature he 
souls—it is awsome to 
to'see 60 much asa 

green 


4 


; ‘and early next word 
Deldinen’ dit he tall tod at 


the old woman told:us tlie following 


& hw od 1930+ sre Go 

© You must know I am a Gallos 

way woman, and never was past the 

con an, sight cate aigaietereeye delle 
son » Tight 1 

My irestud's onohonteriped Weenies 

the Baldoon lands for more thaa 


ne- 
counted kin with us! 
To be short, high rents and low prices 
has forced us the best country. I 
fear we will ever see again: ‘Tlie wir. 
cumstance I mean to tell you! of is as 
follows :—It was in the of. 
pr dh weet 
of 1a fever, at the of 
and I ry om much to see him, as 
was told he was dying. ‘William. 
promised to nurse Tam until I s 
run up-to the fetry, as soon as he 
unyoked the beast. I was sitting 
fire with Tam there: upon my 
the sun gienting the 


z.. 


EE 


it 


and all was still. I was? i 
would soon come to let me 


it 


both agreed it must be his wrai! 
I durst not step out-over the do 
‘came 


ty 
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‘make inquiry, 


turned the tables up- 
two ludicrous stories 


sion better to do, and 
may ‘serve to illustrate the sete 4 
tions ofmy loved - [am not one 
poe ar aR tan 
if they serve to 
us in awe, and deter us‘ from 
ee ee eee 
ate'need of the aid and countenance 
od, de dena 
we dread, — or imaginary. 
There may be evil Reomeatins it, yet 
is good to a when there 
Saahedument 
to: — he a laug at 
“a Dweede tatoo 

*¢ T'was once sitting 

the Hawk Hill, near Barnbar- 


inst a power 


gentlemen, most elegantly dressed, 

Pore | past upon horseback. I won- 
much who they could be. The 

— too well for me to thin 


tothem. At length a small 
greasy figure came past, ridin 


I ran to the road 
See tho the company were, who 


rode past a little before ; he stop- 

em alge and said, ‘ It is the king 

of the faities, and their 

Sones And where are they going?’ 

Tasked.—-°To the back of Burrulion to 

dine.’— ‘ And who are you ?’—< I am 

their cook,’ he replied, ‘ and what is 
that to you ?’—and awa he rode.’ 

» 6A burst of laughter from the Irish- 
man at the farmer's story, in which 
he was joined by many present, made 
the-farmer quite sulky and displeased. 
I saw in one moment his feelings were 
‘wounded by the laughter, and unless 
he was , we could draw no 
More amusement from his belief in 

edicdoe the tole caren nie 
wing story, W 
ae ‘often told ‘me by my mother in 
the same words. 

© At‘the Mill of Creich, parish of 
Sorbie, county of Wigton, lived a de- 
Sie Citerbaving named ‘Thomas Muir, 

eh ‘been delivered safely 
of yoher fe first child, and done well for the 
first’ two days, he then became alarm- 
ed at the sudden change in cher beha- 
‘wiour. He bore it patiently for three 
days, but as she gave no indication of 
amendment, he went for the:midwife 
swho attended her. When she sane, 


[ June, 
to the bedside to 
ener 
a sign to follow her ; 
and as + og they were ou of the 
house the midwife said, ‘ What is this 
you have brought. me to see ? that is 
not your wife ; -have you allowed her 
to be taken away ?’—Poor Thomas 
began. to weep in a piteous manner, 
and bewail his wife, but the midwife 
said smartly, ‘ The evii is already done ; 
are you willing to win her back ?’— 
Poor Thomas replied, he would do 
anything on earth to get back his wife. 
© Well then,’ said the woman, ‘ go into 
the house, and put on as large a fite 
as you can, without endangering the 
house; the creature in the bed will be- 
gn to complain of the smoke and heat. 

not mind her, and on no account 
tell her what you mean to do with it, 
Then steal out a four-footed stool,— 
but upon no account let her see you ‘do 
this; then place it upon your head, 
the feet upmost, and go boldly to the 
bedside ; order her to leave the house 
and restore you your wife, She, in all 
probability, will not abide your coming 
to the side ; ; if she does, threaten 
to throw her into the fire; but what- 
ever you do, be sure to keep the stool 
firm upon your head, or woe be to 

ou.” 

** Poor Tom did as he was bid, and 
put on the fire, unmindful of the en= 
treaties of the “fairy, and got out the 
stool unperceived, and entered with.a 

quaking heart, with the stool upon his 
Head, and in the boldest voice he could 
assume, ordered her out. She did not 
tarry until he reached the bedside, but 
went over his head in a flash of fire— 
split the stool in twain upon his head, 
and made a hole over the deor through 
which you might have put a boll of 
barley. The midwife came in, and 
after waiting for a few minutes togive 
the fairies time to bring back the wor 
man, they went out to look for her. 
They looked long in vain, until they 
came to a large hole in the peat-stack, 
—and there they found her sitting 
cowring with a piece of blanket about 
her. The husband brought her into 
‘the house, and began to question her 
‘what she saw,—but she cried earnest- 


ly for a drink of water ; this the mid- 


wife ordered her not to get until she 
answered the questions. She said, she 
had seen only an old woman, ‘who 
held a child to her breasts, and order- 


ed her to suckle it ; but she knew it 
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was not her own child, and held her 
hands ‘across her. bosom, and would 
not... The. midwife said, had you 
given : suek to the child, we could not 
ave got you back soveasily. When 
questioned how leng she had been 
away,sShesaid, about an hour or so; but 
after she got the drink of water, she had 
no more recollection of the matter.” 
When | finished my story, there 
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was no inelination to laugh ; but-a 
seriousness came over all the company, 
and the farmer cast:a look of tri 

at the Irishman, as much asif he 
laugh now if you ean. But the night - 
having stole upon us almost ae 
ved, we weré forced to part for the pre~. 
sent, after making the Veteran pro- 
mise to relate his history the next day. 





HINTS FOR 


We beg earnestly to solicit the at- 
tention of aLL who are likely to be 
called upon to serve their country in 
the important character of jurymen, 
to a work* which has lately been pub- 
lished in London, by two professional 

mtlemen—a physician and a lawyer ; 
Both of them men of most distinguish- 
ed tl 


lents and reputation. The sub- 
ject sak science which the French 
writers 


Ww “ Medicine Legale ;” and 
which we, who may be said to have 
borrowed. this science from the French, 
call ** Medical Jurisprudence.” It 
has been ed by the present au- 
thors, “* that science by which medi- 
cine, and its co branches are 
made subservient to the construction, 
elucidation, and administration of the 
laws ; and to the preservation of public 
health.” That part of the science 
which is described in the last clause of 
this definition, is in itself of high im- 
portance, and gentlemen likely to be 
summoned as jurymen, in cases where 
damages are sx dr for nuisances, 
ought ‘to be acquainted with all that 
Messrs Paris and Fonblanque have 
said concerning it. But the other is 
something of a still higher character. 
It embraces matters, in the right un- 
derstanding of which human life itself 
is ev day involved ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that he who, now 
that there is a plain and distinct Eng- 
lish treatise upon it (which there never 
was before), shall wilfully continue in 
a state of ignorance, and in that state 
sit as a judge upon the fate of a fel- 
low citizen, is chargeable with the most 
setious, and most culpable of indiscre- 


tions. : 
Take the ordinary case of a trial for 
murder, by poisoning; and let any 
one who has ever been present at a 
scene of the kind, reflect for a moment 
on what that scene presented. What 


same way in which the e 
called hes to decide these | 


and Adj 


JURYMEN.- . 


is more. common. than to hear_thiree 
doctors, or soi disant doctors, on..the 
one side, ape. that the defunct 
was poisoned, and as many brothers 
of the trade swearing, five, minutes 
sherman peggy the renee ae 
then, how are these con " 
possaens commented upon > Why, 
y a couple of barristers, who. pro- 
bably cannot speak three sentences 
on end, on such a question, without 
satisfying every medical man_in. the 
tome you’ they pars no mony about it ° 
at all, and are merely. quirking it ups 
the strength of a ao or a hard 
words, and long-winded phrases ; and 
then, apy bya judge who, the more 
earnest is his desire to penetrate into 
the truth of the case, is only the more 
perplexed by the real or apparent con- 
tradictions of the evidence which his 
note-book contains.. What can, anes 
such circumstances, be harder than 
the condition of the juryman ?_.or 
what less wonderful than that, the dé 
cisions of juries, upp questions of thi 
kind have, more frequently than an 
pam Ma the astonishment of 
scientific persons, in reading th - 
ed details of the whole procedure ? 
Suppose a jury of plain men called 
upon to decide questions of law, in the 


uestions. Suppose Dr Abercrombie. 
ad Dr Thomson. fighting a fur) 
battle, and quoting agpnat each other 
the Pandects, .Maxwell..Morison’s 
Dictionary, and the Acts of 
Suppose Dr Hami 
ton u ts 

com, in a ok of two Por 

length ; can any body doubt that all 
this would move much merriment 
among the lawyers in the gallery—or, 
if the case were oné of serious import- 
ance, emotions of a very different fia- 
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ture? And. yet; who ean doubt: that 


be.summoned to determine points of 
pure law, no lawyer will hesitate to 
say, that jurymen ought, all of them, 
to become lawyers. And we can have 
no more hesitation about saying, that 
as juries are every day called upon to 
determine questions purely medical, 
chemical, &c. it would be most de- 
_ sirable that jurymen should endeavour 
to e, we do not say the know- 
ledge and skill of professional physi- 
cians and chemists, but certainly such 
Seay oe aaa the elements and 
ese sciences, as might 
enable them to attach distinct 

to the words which they are to hear 
from the lips of medical and chemical 
tnessés. It is to the vague, indis- 
and dreamy state of mind pro- 
the en infusion of a great 
‘half understood words and 
3 it is we oy wi thee the aton 

gross and flagrant absurdi 
of certain famous verdicts in cases of 


ene will immediately 
iggest themselves to the mind of any 
n. We aré quite sa- 

e thing we have spoken 


‘hat 
desirable 


seapoasinle. 3 Poot ias ov «1 
i Nev e 

man who is in the habit of read 

ought to read Paris and Fon- 

e. And certainly, if such read- 

lig were to become common, we do 

‘not think it could fail to most 


Sanarane both upon 
‘Minds of the jurymen themselves, 
anil indirectly upon the minds of those 
pre oh garth tn gue 
to open their mouths in their pre- 
it is a most amusing as well as a 

. learned — book. 

t no three vo- 


- pibst instructive 
We veniture to 


t is very true, that the profes- 
student must still make fre- 
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quent reference to F oder¢, whose much 
more extensive work indeed will pro- 
bably hold its place for a. full cen 
to: come. - But for all the great 
of England, here is book perfectand 
sufficient in itself—profound and ac- 
curate in science—skilful in illustra. 
se teat elegant mae ‘ icuous anes 
anguage. We ma » that 
it be the work of at authors of ‘dif. 
ferent professions, they have contrived 
to blend themselves so thoroughly, 
that we suspect it would be no easy 
matter either for a lawyer or a physi- 
cian to say where the one handiwork 
commences and the other ends, in al- 
most any one section of the three vo- 
lumes. 

We have no intention of reviewing 
Messrs Paris and Fonblanque in a 
monthly miscellany such as this. That 
will be done in the proper scientific 
journals—but we have been much 
struck, in going over the work, ‘with 
the propriety of doing what we can for 
the extent of its non-professional cir- 
culation, and we now do so by throw- 
ing together a few extracts relating to 
subjects, which, we ate sure, no reader 
will consider as uninteresting—or as 
unsuitable to the unpretending placé 
in which they are to make their ap- 

ce. e shall endeavour to se- 

t passages of very various 4 
and, so far as we can judge, containing 
new facts. The first we shall quote, 
presents us with the rationale of a very 
old trial by ordeal among the Him- 
doos. 

‘¢ The trials ‘by ordeal in the dark ages 
of modern Europe, when the decisions of 
the most important questions was abandon- 
ed to chance or to fraud, when carrying in 
the hand a piece of red hot iron, pie ag 
ging the arm in boiling water," was deenied 


"a test of innocence, and a painful or fraud- 


ulent experiment, supplanting a rightéous 
award, might consign to punishmént the 
‘host innecent, or save from it the snost 
criminal of men, have ever been deemed a 
shocking. singularity in the institutions of 
our barbatous ancestors. We are to 
admit the justice of this charge gen 8 
and yet we fancy that, updn some occasions, 
we are enabled to discern through the dim 
mist of credulity’and ignorance, a ray.of 
icy that may me been weg 4 the 
wning of a rude philosophy. 
ordeal, as we are formed by Mr ue, 
hold a high rank in the institutes of the 


. 





earlier chemists, ond it is amented, that. frequently instructed the ae- 
is innocence, or from ininierestadl 


“motives, in some of those 


less 
modern ‘juggiers are still enabled to amuse and to as- 





al 


al ed a de ee ee eee 
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Hindus. I¢ a,pears that there are no less 
than nine different modes of trial, but that 


@ quantity of dried 
rice, and to throw it upon some. leaves .or 
bark of a tree ; they, from whose mouth it 
comes dry, or stained with blood, are deem- 
ed guilty, while those who are capable of 
returning it in a form, are at once 
prenonased inpootan Whee we reflect up- 
on the superstitious state of these people, 
and at the same time, consider the influ- 
ence which the mind, under such circum- 
stances, is capable of producing upon the 
functions of the body, it is impossible not 
to ge eals pees mee 
are assisting the en justice, 
and of Jeading to the detection of guilt. 
The accused, conscious of his own inno- 
cence, will fear no ill effects from the ma- 
gical potations, but will cheerfully acquiesce 
in the ordeal; whereas the n, 
from the mere uneasiness : of his 
own mind, will, if narrowly watched, most 
probably discover some symptoms of bedi- 
Bs isposition, before the expiration of 

e period of his probation. In the case of 
the ordeal by rice, a result, in correspon- 
dence with the justice of the case, may be 
fairly anticipated on the soundest principle 
of physi - There is perhaps no secre- 
tion that is more immediately influenced by 
the passions than that of saliva. The sight 
of a delicious repast to a hungry man is not 
more effectual in exciting the salivary se- 
fer a is the gen pie sabe dagng 
an in repressing and suspending it. 
If the reader be a medical practitioner, we 
refer him for an illustration to the feelings 
which he experi during his examina- 
tion before the medical colleges ; and if he 
be a barrister, he may remember with what 
a parched lip he gave utteranee to his first 
address to the jury. Is it then unreason- 
able to believe that a person under the in- 
fluence of conscious guilt, will be unable, 
from. the of his mouth, to surren- 
der the rice, in that soft state, which an in- 
nocent individual, with an undiminished 
supply of saliva, will so easily accom- 
plish ?”- 


M. Fodoré, in his great work, (vol. 
III. p. 204,) details the horrible case 
of a poor man at Rheims, who was ex- 
ecuted in the course of the last century 


for the supposed murder of ‘his wife, 
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stabbing or strangling, and 

to et i liquors, 
husband to the last moment 

in saying that he had entered the house 
in the evening after his work was done, 
‘and found nothing but cinders, and 
bones, and rags on the floor by the side 
of his barrel of eau-de-vie. Another 
story of precisely the same kind is told 
of one Millet in 1725. Messrs Paris 
and Fonblanque do not go into these 
details of their great master’s work, 
but they agree with him—Ist, that it 
is quite possible for to die of 
what has been called, (though rather 
inaccurately) spontaneous combustion”; 
and, 2dly, that all ‘those who ‘have so 
died, have owed their fate to immo- 


derate indulgence in the use of spi- 
pr gg i py toe Fodor¢ in one 
of their notes the following. appaling 

in the vicinity 


example—it happened in 
of Florence in 1776. 


‘** Don Gio Maria Bertholi having spent 
the day in travelling about the country, 
arrived in the evening at the house of his 
brother-in-law ; he immediately requested 
to be shewn to his destined 
where he had a handkerchief p be- 
tween his shirt and shoulders, and being 
left alone, betook himself to his devotions. 
A few «minutes had ela when 
an extraordinary noise was from the 
apartment, and the cries of the unfortunate 
priest were penis distinguished ; the 
people of the house hastily entering the 
room, found him extended on the floor, 
and surrounded by a light flame whiclire- 
ceded (4 measure) as they cl, 
finally vanished. On the following mort» 
ing, the patient was examined by M. Bat- 
taglia, who found the integuments.0f: the 
right arm almost entirely detached and 

ne “ from the shoulders 
to the thighs the integuments were. equally 
injured ; and on the right hand, the.part 
most injured, mortification had, already 

notwii imme- 
diate scarification rapidly exter itself, 
The patient complained of burning thi 
was horribly convulsed, and was 
by continual vomiting accompanied by fe- 
ver and delirium. the fourth day, af. 
ter two hours of comatose ¢ 
expired ; during the whole 


he 
> 

period of his 
suffering, it was impossible to trace any 
symptomatic affection. A short time pre- 
vious to his disease, M. Battaglia observed 
with astonishment, that putrefaction had 


made so much the body al- 
ready exhaled an insufferable odour, worms 
crawled from it on the and the nails 
had become detached from the-left hand. 
“ The account given’ by’ the unhappy 
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i that he felt a stroke like the 
tRaow dba Gates! on thevight hindsiend at 
the same time he saw a lambent flame at- 
itself to his shirt, which was imme- 
reduced to ashes, his wristbands at 
ye. same time being utterly untouched. 
¢ handkerchief, which as before men- 
was between his shoulders 
Sathags har codhad Wate apeally 
is es were y 
aro jPuxies not a hair of his 
was Inirnt, his coif was totally con- 
aces The weather on the night of the 
accident was calm, the air very pure; ne 
emmrenate or bituminous ‘was 
ved in the room, which was also free 
smoke; there was no v of fire, 
that the lamp, which. had been full 
of was found dry, and the wick redu- 
‘ced to cinder. 
Sifted Ueeaboeatly choncvéd in chase 
Occasionally o urch- 
Piialiinte’ Gp the appboadls 6f the ob- 
server, like the flame which consumed P. 
Bertholi; and as he, in common with 
Mth ante caansel ttenten moon tatoo 
in certain cases of disease, even in the 
‘body, lie seems inclined to join M. 
‘Mere in attributing this species of sponta- 
neotis combustion to the yen ong hagd 
‘hydrogen and electricity in the t in- 
‘stance, favoured by re accumulation of 
‘animal oil and the impregnation of spiri- 
tuous liquors.” ; 
Our authors furnish the following 
among other ) circumstances, by which 
victims of this species of combus- 
tion are to be distinguished. 
* #¢ The extremities of the body, such as 
the feet and hands, have in general esca- 


= The fire has little injured, and some- 
times not at all, those combustible things 
-that were in contact with the body when it 
was burning.* 
“<'The combustion of these bodies has 
left a residue of greasy and fetid ashes and 
fat, that were unctuous, and extremely. of- 
eile and 9s eet " 
and witnesses fre- 
ea brie various physical de- 
incapacities. There isa great 
‘deal of most Interesting matter as to 
the tricks of such persons, and the 
tests by which they may be exposed. 
As for example— 
__ ** Insanity has in all ages been feigned 
> the ecamne of particular ob- 


‘and his. 
trace of 


Hints for Jurymen, 


[ Jane, 
jects; we read of its having been. thus si- 
— wi om Ulysses, and ‘Lucius 

obsetvations which ‘we have 
sty made upon the subject of imputed 
insanity, will to the medical inqui- 
rer a plan of examination most likely:to 
lead to @ just conclusion. In general the 
detection of such an impostor will not be 
difficult ; the feigned maniac never willingly 
looks kis examiner in the face,anad f “his eye 
can be fixed, the changes in his cowntenarice, 
on being accused, will be strongly indicative of 
his real state of mind ; it is moreover Very 
difficult to imitate the habits of a Iitatic for 
any length of time, and to’ forego ‘sleep ; 
an insane person generally sleeps but little, 
and talks much during the night, bit the pre- 
tender, if he thinks he is not watched, “will 
sleep, and only act his part when he believes 
his conduct to be observed. 

‘* Somnolency. This is a state of body 
which the sturdy me ae has in several 
instances assumed ; he pretends to be in a 
state incapable if fe muscular motion ; 
he is constantly , tetaining that pos- 
ture in which is Timbs are placed, or may 
happen to fall; his great aim is to a pear 
unconscious of the external world ; the in- 
teresting case of this kind related by Dr 
Hennan+ must be considered as the mias- 

ter-piece of imposture. A person of the 
name of Drake, in the Royal African Corps, 
assumed an appearance of total insensibi- 
lity, under which he resisted every kind of 
treatment ; he resisted the shower bath as 
well as shocks of electricity ; 3 but on a pro- 
posal being uttered in his presence to appl 
the actual cautery, his pulse rose ; ot ae 
ie a being made to remove ties to 

em Hospital, an amendment ‘soon 

manifested itself. 
~ Deafness and Dumbness.—-Where the 
former of these maladies is alone simula- 
ted, the inspector will be able, with a lit- 
fle ‘address, to detect the imposture; a sud. 
den noise will frequently betray the patient, 
and an instance of this kind is related by 
Ambrose Paré ; we may also contriye to 
communicate in his presence some circum- 
stances in which he is greatly interested, 
and notice the effect of the invellaenes, 

on his countenance, or upon h 

Where dumbness only is feigned, we 
remember that the powers of articulation 
never leave a person Without some cause, 
which medical inquiry must discover. It 
has been a question whether the absence of 
the tongue should be considered a sufficient 
reason for inaituihat although we cannot 





* See-ease of Maric-anne Jauffret, A.D. 1779, (Fodoré, vol. III. p. 206) yeere also see hy abe = Cases 


in illustration of this curious subject. Fodoreé alludes 
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persons have been accused and condemned for per ven, Tam. AM. p. 204 


y spontaneous, 
'Maclaurin'’s Crim. Ca. p. 177 n. and 754. 
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self to labour 
genital deafness, 
ness, what plan of investigation i is he to 
pursue upon such an occasion ? It must be 
admitted that where this simulation is well 
performed, it becomes extremely difficult 
to detect it; but it requires so much art 
and erance that few persons will be 
found capable of the deception: M. Sichard 
cnecnadatia the detection of a most accom- 
plished impostor, by requiring him to an- 
swer a number of queries in writing ; when 
the Abbé soon found that he spelt several 
words in compliance with their sound, in- 
stead of to their established or- 
thography 3 by substituting for instance the 
or > q, Which at once enabled the A bbé 
to declare that it was im) that he 


should. have been deaf and dumb from his 
birth, because he wrote as we jear, and 
not, asin the case of the real deaf and dumb, 
as we sce. : 

4 penne lasenasnns Gingham. 


resis, the practitioner has generally relied 
upon. the contractility of the pupil, 4s 0 
test of vision ; but Richter asserts that no- 
thing positive can be drawn from the mo- 
bility or immobility of the iris, as some- 
times the one and sometimes the othe: oc. 
curs. if, however, the pupil does not con- 
tract, we. must think that the practitioner 
is authorized in coneluding as to the exist- 
ence of the disease. By edly re. 
flecting the rays of the sun, by means of a 
mirror, upon the eye of the patient, we 
shall generally be able to discover any de- 
Ties that may have been practised. 

here short-sightedness 


myopes who 

escape the conscription laws ; 

‘placed wo of .various’ powers 

Pe a al er be examined, and sud- 
before their eyes a printed 

per, the subject of which was wholly un- 
2 
person read. pointed out with tolerable ac- 
<a aueaint his ‘vision, A myope, 


professi 
upon the subject of" the likenesses sub- 
oe between dij individuals. In 
Ma ages cases the possession of an estate 
n in a great measure determin 
at by a likeness.—As Sor exsingeg oe 
own great Douglas’ case, where 
Mansfield decided in favour of the pre- 
sent Lord Douglas, very much in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary. resem~ 
blance which he,. and his. brother 
Sholto, were wea to 9 to Sir John 
Stewart and Lady Ji ee: J 
Sir John Stewart”  aaiathe, “was actor 
in the enlevement of Mignon and Sau- 
ry’s children, he, the most artless of 
men, did in a few days what the z acu- 
test genius could not have accom 
ed in years: he found .two 
the one the finished model of himself, 
the other the exact in minia~ 
ture of Lady Jane.” » Nothing»eould 
be more convincin than t 
lar case of two children 5 and yet, ifthe 
reader turns to Fodoré, (vol.1.) he will 
find some most extraordinary histo- 
ries from the French Causes Celebres. 
We prefer, however, to. quote 
our present authors some cases wh 
have occupied the attention of. 
Courts, and in which the uncertainty 
ofhuman resemblance hasbeen brought 
out in a most strange wa a 
Mr Frank Douglas, @ 
of fashion in the last age: as very ne 
ly hanged for a highway robbery: "The 
notorious Page happened to be ao pea 
to Newgate—the mau who had been 
robbed saw. im, and. the 
nary resemblanee. explained w 
put all London in 9.ferment, wen 
nishment. We shall ndw quotes:) « 
“ At the Old Bailey sessions, for Sep- 
tember, 1822, before a 


wood, so much like the prisoner, with his 
hat-on, that po onary 5 par ery oa 





epee given an acegunt of atin Bis of fii 


yiaees 
eS Tost is, tone by gana 


reoorded in the anuais of our own country 


OL. XITI. 
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‘was robbed on the Dulwich road, by 
the notorious gang of highwaymen that 
infested the environs of London, and was 


, @ person named Cooper, who 
psa of crime, suffered death for the 
y 


murder of Saxby, near Dulwich. In this 
Mr James swore positively to two 
in the Guards, who were 
ly for the offence, but fortunately ac. 
~ A short time after this event, the 
same gang 


in a lane near Croydon, for which robbery 

two fartiers, named Skelton and Killet, 

were apprehended, and being tried at the 

assizes for Surry, the latter was 

acquitted, but the was convicted on 

the ; oath of the person robbed, and, 
‘ innocent, suffered death! !! 

Clinch, bookseller, and James 

, were tried at the Old 

797, befote Mr Justice Grose, 


2 ‘upon Mr Adair. These 
ND Sea) waoratled onc her, 
Watson, a money scrivener, who 


public, from the well-known exclamation 
of our late King, upon being asked to 
don oe I save Dodd, I 


’ 
. 


distinguish 

may be hereafter identified?) In @ case 
which oceurred in France, in 1809, of a 
person shit in the night, it was stated that 
the flash of the pistol enabled the witness 
to identify the features of the assassin. The 
possibility of the statement was referred to 
the physical class of the Institute, who res 
ported against it. Still, however, M. Fo. 
deré, who relates the circumstances, is: in« 


(Med. Leg. t. i. p, 28.) The following Eng» 
lish case may be here introduced in illus. 
tration of the ion. ‘ John Haines was 
indicted, Jan. 12, 1799, for malicioushyand 
feloniously shooting at H. Edwards,‘ T. 
Jones, and T. Dowson, Bow-street officers, 
on the highway. Edwards deposed, that, in 
eonsequence of several robberies having 
been committed near Hounslow, he, toges 
ther with Jones and Dowson, were } 

to scour that nei ood ; and that 
accordingly set off in a post-chaise om the 
evening of Saturday, Nov. 10, when they 
were attacked near Bedford by two 
on horseback, one of whom stationed 

at the head of the horses, while the 

went to the side of the chaise. The n 


the countenance of an individual may be so 
changed, as to defeat every attempt to iden- 
tify him. Foderé méntions the following, 
age ; loss, or acquisition of fat; change in 
the colour of the eyes or hair ; the 


cnt yo ras ft 


by art. The influence of mental anxiety 





pass on to a subject, which, however 
we may despise all the nuge canore 
about trances, premature interments, 
and extraordinary resuscitations, must 
always the most lively inte- 
rest—that of Suspended Animation. It 
is admirably treated by our authors. 
We have room only for what follows : 


_ + Amongst the different aneedotes which 
the poplar belief th ve moe “ 
the: ief in the: of living 
interment, and in proof of the fallacy of those 
signs which are commonly received as the 


—— a proved the means of resusci- 
tating corpse; Philippe Peu 
acces accoucheur, relates, 


nate Vesalius, physician to Philip II. of 
: Gandishes another instance, upon 
considerable stress has been laid ; 


general observation, which will - 
apply to most of the puapaniibs 


Prospero as being 
tion as to move the sympathy of the very 


To lay upon the 


“The author of the present chapter had 
once an opportunity of witnessing a most 
ing to which he has just alluded ; a 
who had died suddenly on board a ve 
in Mount’s Bay, was sent on shore for in- 





; * In returning, the sip was cast away upon the island of Zant, where this wifortanate pilose 


perished 


from , 
Horrible as it , it was a custom in Persia, at the time that Herodotus wrote, of ‘bury- 
fo eae ete eee ce 
7] ad to eorts: , 1 i,t. xiv. << ae 





for ever consigned to the ‘tombs of all 


Capulets.’ 

* Phe histories of persons having a 

buried alive, or recovered after 
death, are not, however, confined to the — 
nals of modern times ; we are informed by 
Diogenes Laertius that Empedocles acqui- 
red great fame for restoring a woman, sup- 
to be dead, ftom a paroxysm of hys- 
and Pliny, in his Natural History, 
a chapter to the subject, under the 
* De his qui clati revixerunt ;* in 
an interesting case is related of Avi- 
whose body was brought out and pla- 
a the funeral pile, the flames of whieh 
to have resuscitated the unhappy 
yietim, but too late to allow it to be re- 
scued from its powers ; but such cases merely 
= thew that the common observer may 
deceived. “We feel no hesitation in as- 
pao that it is physiologically impossible 
a human to remain more than a 
Snanteoaee in such a state of asphyxia, as 
not to betray some sign by which a medi- 
Observer can at once ise the ex~ 
istence-of vitality, for if the be 
for a short interval, we may 
that life hes fled for ever; of ail 


| 


mn 


vitae 


same synonym, as far as we know, prevails 
im-every language. However slow and 
feeble respiration may become by disease, 
yet-it-must always be perceptible, provided 
the naked breast and belly be exposed ; for 


y the popular methods 
which have been " eandally adopted, 
as the a vessel ~ water on the: 
rax, in order to y the stillness or 
agitation of the debian 
face of a mirror before the mouth, whichy 


"by condensing the aqueous vapour of the 


breath, is supposed to denote the existence 
of respiration, although too fecble to be re~ 


cognised in any other way. 


If that her Soe ti ode oo oF stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives.’ 

Lear, Act V. So. Til. 

*¢ For the same purpose, light down, or 
any flocculent substance, from the extreme 
facility with which it is moved, has’ been 
supposed capable of furnishing a ‘similar 
indication ; but the result must not be re- 
ceived as an unequivocal proof, and ac- 
cordingly Shakspeare, with that knowledge 
and judgment which so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguish him, has represented Prince Hen- 
ry as having been thus deluded, when he: 
carried: off the crown from the pillow of 
Henry the Fourth. 

—————‘ By his gates of breath 

Did be suspite, that ight and ‘weightlees down 
Perchance must wat move? 

** With respect to the above tests, it may 
be remarked, that an imperceptible current 
of air may agitate the light down, and thus 
simulate the effects of respiration, while an’ 
exhalation, totally uncennected with that 
function, may sully the surface of a mirror 
held before the mouth ; on the other hand, 
we have learnt from experience that mir- 
rors have been applied to persons in a state 
of mere syncope, without being in the least 
tarnished, 

‘* Having thus considered the value of 
the tests of respiration, we shall proceed 
to appreciate those which have been consi~ 
dered as furnishing no less certain indica- 
tions of death. The absence of the circus 
lation, the impossibility of feeling the pul- 
sations of the heart and arteries, have been. 
regarded as.infallible means of 
whether the individual be dead; but it is 
proved beyond all doubt, that a person may, 
live for several hours without its- being 
possible to perceive the slightest movement 
in the parts just mentioned. It has, been 
thought also, says Orfila, that an indivi- 
dual was dead when he was cold, and that 
he still lived if the warmth of the body was 
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neral ; in fact, the skin, breasts, the bel- 
ly, and all the organs may the 
same rigidity as the muscles, a circumstance 
not. observable in cadaverous stiffness, in 
which the muscles alone present any de- 
gree of resistance ; besides, when the skin 
of a frozen person is depressed, by pressing 
forcibly upon it with the > a iow 
is produced which is a long time in disap- 
pearing. When the position of a frozen 
limb is changed, a. little noise is heard, 
caused by the rupture of particles of ice 
contained in the displaced part. 

“ 2. The stiffness to which the late M: 
Nysten has given the name of convulsive, 
and which sometimes manifests itself in 
violent nervous diseases, may be easily 
distinguished from cadaverous stiffness ; 
when a limb is stiff in consequence of con- 
vulsions, &c., the greatest difficulty is ex- 
perienced in changing its direction, and 
when left, it immediately resumes its for- 
mer position ; it is not the same in stiffness 
from.death; the limb, the direction of 
which has been changed, does not return 
to its former position. 

“+ 3. The stiffness which occurs in certain 
forms of Syncope, can never be confounded 
with cadaverous stiffness ; for, in the for- 
mer case, the stiffness takes place imme- 
diately after the commencement of the dis- 
ease, and the trunk preserves a degree of 
warmth; whereas the cadaverous stiffness 
is not observed until some time after death, 
and when the heat of the body is no longer 
evident to the senses, 

«* If, from_a cause which; it is not always 
possible to foresec, the individual who has 
been thought dead for a long time, be cold 


degree of at 
sircl tots as tot paneer iets 
ar su 


The ever) 
ing” furni 


rious chapter. . 


The authors are of opinion, de 
ly 80, thet the immediate. cau: 


presume 
yet settled. Dr 
ever, that there 
juries besides that of 
breath ; as, for example, 


the Vessels—which is thus discussed,. 


and livid hue of the faee of i 
by hanging, very. naturally induced a bes 
lief that Apoplery ® was the immediate 


criminal, in which blood is. seen.extrayas 
sated — membranes; and, variens 
other cases have occurred, where dissection 
has clearly demonstrated the existence,of 
ions and sanguineous 
effusions, upon which apoplexy is supposed 
to depend; but this merely goes te prove 
that apoplexy occasionally takes ph 
hanging ; it does not establish the fact.of 
its being the common eause of death -on 
such eccasions. Gregory made the follows 
ing experiment to shew that it is to the:ins 
ion of air that death is to, be attri, 
buted : momar sce a area 
a dog, he passed ashi round the neck, 
above the wound; ee 
hanged, continued to live and respire;, 
air was al admitted and easily, ex» 
pelled through the small opening ; . but.ag 
soon as the constriction was made below 


ged 
sensible, the trachea was opened below the 
ligature, upon which he breathed, and. hig 
sensibility returned. ~ ive Desde 
‘6 2. Pressure on the Nervesof the Necks 
—aAlthough the. pressure of a li on 
the nerves of the neck cannot be considers 
ed as the immediate cause of death in+hang- 





as et ents culation of Recthonvecnd Ma 
Plantes for his lectures, has confirmed him i 


i. M. Portal also coincides with them, and observes 
examination of the bodies of exccuted criminal formerly carried to him at the Jardin des 


, 





gel marrow ; and the animal 
is necessarily insensible ; 

i not occasion a painful death, 
Sag ie nose, and all those parts in 
hich ths hus of the bloodcan be oleerved, 
iy winhepme the countenance is 
and ent- 

suffused with ith blood, the tongue is also 


out of the mouth, and sometimes 
wounded, although it pare by te 


Met pechion of doreye, re ht 


it ‘presses above the th 
will be pushed bac ie oecohees 


‘ er sell te the os hyoides, 
whereas, if the pressure be applied under 
the ericoid cartilage it will have the effect 
of — out the tongue. Blood is * 


Dut see, his face is black and full of blood, 
eye-balis farther out than when he lived, 


staring fal a nostrils stretch'd with strug. 


say’ ds en enna quent 


Part eae id att 


The master of our authors, M. Fo- 
DERE, is a great deal fuller as to this 
subject. It would appear that it has 
been a very common thing in France, 
for criminals to recover after being 
hanged ; and he has been enabled, from 
their reports, to prove distinctly, that 
of all deaths there cannot be a more 

Spee than that of the gibbet. We 

pology for turning to Fo- 
deré's ar and aod ntniiodion a few = 
ragtaphs, which we wonder the En 
lish authors before us did not em y 
in their own work. 

“ CasaLPin,” says M. Foderé, “af- 
firms, that he had been informed b 
several men who recovered their li 
after execution, that the moment the 
knot was fastened they fell into such 
a stupor, that they were sensible to 
nothing whatever of what followed. 
Wepfer, talking of a man and a we- 
man who had also survived the gibbet; 
says, that the woman remembered no- 
thing at all, and was in all respects 
like one that had suffered and revived 
from a stroke of apoplexy ; and that 
the man, who could tell something of 
what happened, only said, that he felt 
not the least pain after the noose was 
drawn, but remained entirely deprived 
of sensation, just as if he had been 
cast into a deep sleep.” Mor, 
also speaks of a man w who had not 
thoroughly hanged; and who told 
him, that “ for a moment he saw some 
blue lights dancing before his eyes, 
and then instantly lost all feeling and 
sense, the same as if he had been bu- 
ried in the profoundest slumbers.” 
Lord Bacon tells an anecdote about 
this matter, not less interesting than 

. Heknew, personally, agen 
tleman, who took @ strong fancy for 
ascertaining whether hanged men did 
or did not suffer a great deal, and who 
made the experiment on himself. Ha« 


ving the cord round his.neck, he 
kage fom off a low stool, which he 

t he could’ easily recover 
again at. 3 but the instant des 


_—— 
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volves no pain 
whatever,” —M. Foderé goes on to tell 
a story.of his. own, in every part simi-~ 
lar to this of Lord Bacon's. A fel- 
low-student of his hung himself up 
one day after dinner, that he might 
satisfy his medical curiosity as to the 
fate of the pauvres pendus. Luckily, 
he too was cut down, and he told 
cisely the same thing with the English 
gentleman.— He had seen a glimpse 
of something dazzling, and been con- 
scious of absolutely nothing more.” 

As tothe most likely means of recover- 
ing in. such cases, our English authors 
agree with Foderé, that everything hot 
and stimulating ought to be tried ; 
the body warmed, and air introduced 
into the lungs. As for bleeding, that, 
in general cases of asphyxia, is wse- 
less ; but is absolutely necessary in 
hanging where blood has been forced 
into the brain. The j ought to 
be cut—and Foderé a sad story 
of a half-hanged monk, whoopened his 
eyes, and even spoke some words in a 

hoarse voice, and who would, 
in all probability, have done well after 
hanging, but for the timidity of some 
of his: 


683 
5 the want fm 
, ated to his great weight ; but 
we apprehend that, if the statement be cote, 
the failure must have hd upon 
of skill in the operators. “We have ye 
notice those cases of taneous ret 
ticated 

admit of doubt ; this point we would 
observe, that su eee eee 
militate against the accuracy of the 
logical views which have been already. pre- 
sented to our readers. Whenever suc 
recovery occurs, the stra i 
Te hears Bate Bees pret viO UY ip, 
the heart have preserv imper- 
fect and occasional respirations, dati thi 
interval of suspension ; this ma d, 
in a great measure, upon the’ : 
the noose ; if placed at the side of the neck,” 
it would be pulled tight by the weight of 
the body; but if at the back of the necky 
it would be far otherwise. John Smithy 
who was executed at Tyburn on the 24th 
of December 1705, was cut down in cone, 


sequence of the arrival of a reprieve, ne 
fifteen minutes after he had bese urne 
off, but is said to have been recovered by. 
venesection and other pe vern 
Wall was a long timé in the act of dying,’ 
and it was subsequently ' 

this was owing to ab portion of the 
trachea resisting the pressure of the 

But the most ex! i i 


reverend friends, that would not i 


suffer him to be bled in the bold style 
the case required. 

Then comes the great question which 
once so deeply in our late wor- 
thy friend n Brodie. 

“¢ There can be no = but weeey 
making an opening in trachea, Ww 
the ligature, rary er it, in some cases, 
be prevented, the neck were not 
dislocated, nor the weight of the body very 
considerable. Richerand says, that a sur- 
geon of the imperial armies, whose vera- 
city cannot be i assured him that 

life of a soldier by per- 


voor = age oe 
hours fotos was executed. — 

“© Dr Male ® states, that it was tried on 
one a butcher, who was executed 
at the Old Bailey in the early part of the 
last century; the body having hung the 
usual time, was removed to @ neighbouring 
house, where a surgeon waited to receive it, 
and enforce every means calculated to re- 
store animation ; he opened his eyes, and 


pe pera 


posed that the lungs of the child. swam 
water; there were, however, strong 
Gioxond chneoguth of Resotonn 
ui , 
caloulated to check. sti 
lief on the occasion, Ai 
her body was cut down, snd delivered 
her porore in the. rites a ts 
Was acco y in 
nen need 
lace, but 5 i 
cadens who had the body in ’ 
ped to drink, at.a : 
Edinburgh ¢ 
of them perceived the lid of the coffin move, _ 
and uncovering it, the woman im 


sat up, -~ most of wepidaions pe 
away with every sign o ion ; a per- 
son, however, who was in the public house 
immediately bled her, and in about an 
hour she was stds Por By! fol- 
lowing morning, was s0 far recovered hs to 
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ts 


the 
was. 
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ed their fathers ; therefore, let Maggie 
Diekson cum ceteris. No doubt 
she will in alt. in some of Mr 
Oe erty’s ised and expected 


~ Of all the mass of subjects treated 
in. these volumes, the most interest- 
ing, however, is that of the means 
for discovering whether such a person 
found dead has been murdered by an- 
other’s hand, and by whom. We ear- 
néstly recommend this branch of the 
work to the deep cousideration of all 


the very same artful devices, 
ation of which has since been 


2 


quote a few detached frag- 
this part of our author's 


eid very satisfactory instance of the 
same kind occurred to the author of the 


work, during’ 
of Cornwall ; and he feels no incon- 


} 3 one 
of his shoes was down at the heel, and both 
were smeared with mud ; his pockets were 


arisen that the anatomical inspection 
not been sufficiently minute and satisfac- 
tory, it was, by an order of the magistrates, 
disinterred ; and the author was to 
assist in the further investigation of the 
subject. Upon examining the body, which 
had not yet advanced so far in putrefnetion 
as to obliterate the traces of violence, or to 
confuse the appearances they presented, 
patches, arising from extravasated blood, 
were seen in different parts of the throat, 
and distinct. abrasions corresponding with 
the nails were visible; the face presented 
the physiognomy of a strangled man.’ On 
the chest, bruises, evidently occasioned by 
the pressure of the assailant’s knees, wéte 
also noticed. Upon dissection the brain 
was found excessively turgid with blood. 
The rest of the organs appeared in a pers 
Sats healthy, and natural condition. kt is 
worthy of remark, that the field in which 
the deceased was found, contained: several 
shafts of abandoned mines; upon visiting 
the spot the author observed tracks in the 
, as if ithad been scraped, proceeding 
in a direction from the hedge next the pub- 
lic road to that in the opposite part of ‘the 
field, and under which the body was foutid ; 
near the former hedge also some fragments 
of a glass bottle were discovered.. ‘Thede. 
ceased, it appeared, had been at Penzance 
for some medicine, and it was proved that 
he had left that town, on his way to:the 
light-house, with a phial in his. pocket, 
all these circumstances combined, placed 
the matter beyond conjecture. He had 
evidently been strangled, probably at the 
spot where the Plass fragments were found, 
which were undoubtedly the remainsof his 
jal, broken during the scuffle; besides, 
it would appear that he had been dragged 
along the field from this spot to the eppo- 
site hedge, for marks denoting such an act 
were visible on the grass, and this received 
farther confirmation from the condition in 
which the shoes of the deceased were found. 
Who then committed the murder? | From 
the circumstance of its having been-per- 
petrated in a field containing several old 
mines, without any attempt on the part of 
the villain to avail himself of the advantage 
which these caverns would have: afforded 





ore te 


_(®, See, Maclaurin’s Crim.Ca. p. 71. where this.circumstance is alluded to. ' 
at } i rt founded on that of the Romans, a inst whom the ju nt of 
e en e3 _— “can suffer ngmore fn fature, bute Wrenceforrar tl excalpadand 


tion of the convicted party. 
the ki 


executed, as above ings sdaooe 
bill in the High Court of Justiciary against the Sheriff, for omi' 


revived 


however, married her publicly a few days 


after her resuscitation ; and she strenuously denied the crime for whieh she had suffered. 


20 
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Stecoearoeranoreaad 


Hints to. Jurymen. 
eer, bends which, of course, could not 


idea “at Sean gave a 
line of’ é W dvany maapiesacsen 


of any son unacquainted with the coun- 
t ? e had eh nee 800 it was discovered, 
playing at in a pu use with 
the} ona of the artillery station - 
ed i in the Mount’s | Bay, amongst whom was 
a very powerful and athletic ‘Irishman, of 
the name of Burns, who had lately landed, 
and immediately enlisted’ into the corps. 
Burns was accordingly arrested on suspi- 
cion, when the purse of the deceased con- 
taining thirty was found on his 
person. He was, moreover, unable to shew 
where he was at the time the deceased left 
Penzance, in the e evening ; and he was sub- 
uently recognised by two witnesses who 
had seen him accompan panying the deceased 
on the road towards Land’s End. It is only 
necessary to add that he was convicted an 
Y sd W ia tbe the laser enthatactery 
tt of this ‘case to state, that on the even- 
revious to his execution he confessed 
to the author, that all the circumstances of 
the case occurred precisely as we have sta- 
ted, that he strangled his victim with a 
, but that from the dif- 
ay esme pleting the act, he was com- 
to press his knees upon his chest.” 

P anotior of the sane kind occurs a 
few pages lower‘down. 

‘¢ In Hargrave’s State Trials* there is a 
very remarkable instance of a woman who 
was found in bed with her throat cut, and 
a knife sticking in the floor near her ; three 
of her relations ‘were in an adjoining room; 

which it was necessary to pass to 

the apartment of the deceased; the neigh- 

bours were alarmed, and. the body was 

viewed ; . these relations declared :she must 
ee ce me re from a :parti- 
circumstance, were suspected, 

pol es the. murder ; «for, on 

was observed the bloody mark 


the deceased. How often has the 


Th aie of the murderer betrayed his 


deeds of blood 1” 

The following is also in the same 
chapter. prot hae 

* Jn ‘the 1764; a hiege 
was found A rd edicts pistol, wasdis-, 
covered lying near him; from which cir 
cumstance, together with that of no 
havieg been seen to enter or leave ou 

the deceased, it was giant ie he 
had rig’ ame himself; but on € 
the ball, by which he ‘had “been k 
was found to have been ‘too: ever to 
have entered that 2 in consequence of 
which, suspicion nm the real mur- 
derers. The wadding of 
ating the guilty. The’ 
the accusation on 
Lord Chancellor, in a debate in the House 
of Lords, in Noyember 1820, quoted a 
very curious case, in which the of 
the pistol was found to correspond wi a 
poly letter in, the- possession of the mur. 
er.” 

We believe we hhaye now exhausted 
our limits. e conclude with once 
more calling upon all magistrates and 
jurymen, to oa theniselves in pos- 
session of a work, a close acquaintance 
with which is absolute! y basic 
the former, ‘and would ‘be ‘most 
rable 1 in the latter. ‘Will et raed 

rdon ‘us for suggestin t a 
ves to the country. cirenlation in ge- 
neral, and the Scotch readers im par- 
ticular, their book would’ be much 
improved by the omissiou of all these 
long charters, &c. of the London-me- 
ical bodies. Much better fil’ 
same space in‘ the next: edition’ 
some more of M. Fodoré’s ‘facts. ° ' 
indeed, we think, even after this book’ 
a translation of Fodoré himself would 
be very acceptable: and ‘should ‘imas 
gine some young man of in 

ht amuse himself advan 
ae a job during the summer 





left-handed, it was clearly shown by. 


ceased, and the-door from which he was, sh 


, that the pr wy 2 beer 


deceased, unless he fired, with the left hand. xe 


ry of the 
to make the evidence against 


in the poe wpe dock a 
> Ae 
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CRITICISM. vit 


Ir is an old regent te 
siesb-eriticiaus dei ‘ : 
concerned ; to the author, whom it in- 
structs; to the public, whom it. of 
course immeasurably delights ; and to 
the journal, which it inevitably raises 
into Of all this we have 

prience ; and, therefore, we criti- 
¢ize in all directions, and in all, with 
honesty. We strike where the stroke 
is nec , and the business is then 
done ; we have no ill blood within us ; 
we scorn to lie in wait for opportuni- 
ties of revenge ; and we icles our- 
selves, that not all the indignation and 
inj that can fester in any Whig, 
N or Southern, at this hour, 
would make us load our pen with an 
additional drop of ink in any Number 
of our existence. On the other hand, 
dishonest criticism’ is bad for all par- 
ties concerned ; for the author, whom 
it ; for the public, whom it 
perverts; and for the journal, whose 
sale it rapid] dly sinks from a flourish- 
ing muster . ten or twelve per 
@ quarter, down to a beggarly two 
, thousand five hundred. For this rea 
son, we have a lesson to give to the 
Review. Without frettin 
with charges of gener 
» wecome at once to the ‘Cri- 

t on Grattan’s Speeches,” in the 
st Number of that sinking publica- 
The Reviewer turns aside from 
= fair and natural object of remark, 

the Speeches, to insult and throw into 
unwieldy ridicule, the extracts and 
ments collected by the editor from 
literature of the day, as 
tributes to his father’s . Now, 
Sipe one Se lt Sees 
, thi written at 
the moment, under the influence of 
strong regret or admiration, almost in 
: fight of a great man’s deathbed, and 
to-hunt them down by virulent. criti- 
eism, is, we conceive, as idle, ungene- 
rous, and personal an abuse of the cri- 
tical art as can be jap The 
Editor simply says, “ were insert- 
ed with a view to oblige those anxious 
friends and admirers of Mr Grattan 
from whom he received them.” This 
the Reviewer, in his candour, concludes 
to have been done by the authors. But 
here he is wrong, probably in every 
pe ar Of we scr writers to } awe 
principally es, Mr Hardy 
been deal aes five or six years. Sir 
G. Barrington has lived abroad still 
longer, and would scarcely think of 








sending an extract of a volume whieh 
has been before the world those dozen 
years ; and, in the third instance, on 
which the peculiar wrath of the Re- 
viewer is foamed out, we happen cers 
tainly to know, that its re-publication 
took plaee altogether without the wria 
ter’s knowlédge or intention. And it 
will turn out that “ those’ friend§” 
were merely the relatives, &c. of thé 
dead, who naturally had cellected ev 
thing that appeared in honour of his 
memory. 

We turn to the criticism, which ap. 
pears to us as disingenuous, as pover« 
ty-stricken, and as full of low, perso- 
nal irritation, as any thing that has 
degraded the falling days of the Edin« 
burgh. The Reviewer first fractures 
the whole composition, takes a meta- 

hor from the top, places it beside ani 

lustration from the bottom, and then 
foolishly asks where is the similitude ? 
On this principle, the most finished 
work that ever came from the pen 
might be turned into absurdity. -. . 

The writer, (speaking of the Irish 
Constitution of 1782,) had said, én 
language evidently much stirred up by 
the animating nature of the topic, but 
whether unnatural, we leave to our 
readers fe nee ye shidite 

**In England, we are a grave 
and steadily loving our public rights’; 
our value for them is chastened pe te | 
possession, &c. But in Ireland, 
new. It was poverty starting into sud- 
den wealth—It was a desolate mind 
suddenly filled with prosperous and 
splendid. imaginations—It was the 
breath of life breathed into the nos» 
trils of a human image, and awaking 
him to cast his eyes round a new eres 
ation. This language is not exaggeta> 
ted. The enthusiasm, the rejoicing; 


the gratitude of Ireland, on her first 


possession of public rights, were be 
yond all taro The proceedings 
of the first few years after 1782, were 
like a continued triumph. The mar 
who led the battle, led the march to 
the capital: but unlike the triumph 
the Roman, his glory was, that his car 
was followed by no slave !” 

He then alluded to the decay of 
Grattan’s popularity, as connected with 
the po aor a revolutionary spirit in 
Ireland. 

“‘ The popular feeling grew disturb- 
éd—it was a time of European per 
plexity. The first advances of the 
great convulsion, which was yet to lift 
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Criti * : 


: os ’ 
7 re — she was reach- 

‘by the general heave.” 

We believe that no similitude has 
been applied to the French Revolution 
more naturally or intelligibly than that 
of an earthquake. Yet on this passage 
the Reviewer ly remarks, and is 
sarcastic by the help of Italics. 

** He likens the state of the world in 
1782 to the approach of a convulsion 
which was to lift temples and thrones 
upon it like weeds upon a wave. The 
advance was felt (it seems) in quiver- 
ings of the earth and overshadowings 
of the air. Moreover, far as Ireland 
was from the central shock, she was 
reached by the general heave.” Such 
is the pleasantry, and such the criti- 
cism ! J, Lictor, iit manus, arbori 
infelict suspendito 
Tre writer had said of Grattan’s 
public efforts— The chief instrument 
of those successes was his eloquence. 
It had the first mark of genius, origi- 
ality. With Burke, Curran, and She- 
ridan for his yn men: his sena- 
torial oratory had a and counte- 


natice altogether its own. All defini- 
tions of the powers of those gifted men 
have grown commonplace, but with a 


portion of what made the our of 
each, he had a direction distinct and 
peculiar. He was not a satellite of the 
most illustrious among them ; but a 
new star, weeping round its own or- 
bit, and enlightening its own region, 
undisturbed and unexhausted.” 
~ On this the Reviewer pours 
out his whole exuberance of wit. “ But 
peradventure, this exquisite gentleman 
shall better succeed in gathering his 
similes from the heavens than from 
earthquakes, and. in truth he has made 
arare discovery of a new kind of hea- 
venly body, not finding any of the old 
ones suit his . *€ He was not 
asatellite of the most iHustrious amon 
them, but a new star, sweeping roun 
its own orbit and enlightening its own re- 
gion, i and unexhausted.’ ” 
We give the Reviewer's Italics in 
as in the other instances. Now, 
we will ask, is he blockhead enough 
to mean that there are no other stars 
han fired stars? Has he never heard 
of the Morning Star? In common 
, every heavenly body but our 
satellite the moon, isa star, whether 
fixed or planetary.‘ Moreover,” in 
an article in-the same Number, that 


never move in the same orb, nor meet 
or jostle,” &ec. Ty 
e certainly do not altogether ape 
prove of this last specimen of astrono- 
my ; and the meeting of Saturn and 
Mercury in one orb, was doubtless 
learned in the same volume where 
Moore found thata heliacal rising meant 
a rising before, not out of, the light.of 
the superior luminary. The obvious 
truth is, that the Reviewer, determi- 
ned at all hazards to be bitter, was led 
into his blunder by his malignity. 
The writer, speaking of the pecu- 
liar excellence of Grattan’s oratory, 
its freedom from any admixture which 
might enfeeble its immediate impres- 
sion, (s Burke’s habit of essay, Cur 
ran’s fantastic wit, S&e.) says, “ The 
broad humour which impaired and 
drew down towards earth the loftiest 
imaginations of Sheridan, was never 
attempted by him. But, for those, he 
brought keen, solid, vivid thought, in 
language condensed and close to its 
substance, shaped like the sheath to 
the — - 
Here the Reviewer thus childishly 
remarks,— The use of language in 
oratory is, according to this acute critic, 
somewhat singular. Its perfection, we 
find, consists in blunting or ey 
the edge of the 8 meaning |!” 
The Reviewer is a booby, if he doesnot 
see that the point of comparison is sim» 
ply the closeness and aptitude of the oras 
tor’s phrase to his sentiment,—‘ Lane 
close to its substance, shaped 
like the sheath to a sword.” If the 
Reviewer does see the point of compa 
rison, he deserves a more contem 
ous name. He himself uses the phrase 
ef * clothed in .” Does: elow 
thed, imply enveloped, embarrassed, 
isguised? He says, that “ Sheri~ 
dan’s loftiest imaginations were ‘ not 
his best ;” and that every 
knows that they were kept as distinct 
as ee from every like wit 
or humour.” On 'the contrary, every 
school-boy knows, that Sheridan never 
made a h without a jest, and that 
he] = a laugh in the House as 
a success. “ imaginations” 
are identical with “the best.” The 
the 


Reviewer mistakes wp care 
MThe writer hed “ot, * ; is 
praise of Mr Grattan, and no man 
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desire a nobler epi that, little what we have beer so. importu- 

be ly fi to influ- called out toadmire.” ; 

ence the multitude, he restrained him- Here is the head and frent of the 

self from popular excitement.’ The writer's offending. “‘ He is praised, 

Trish have habitual sities to therefore he shall be libelled,” is the 
and Mr tan’s ce- 


Peority had still more strongly turned 


the powers of her ambitious minds to 
oratory. But he withdrew from the 
temptations of the hustings and the 
highway, to devote his mind under 
the enly roof where public freedom 
can be worshipped without reproach 
and without fear. His place was in the 
House of Commons.” 

We can discover in this passage 
matter enough to agonize any Whig 
from Inverness to Scilly. What ! to 
— a man taion’ ae aloof a 

g and or ularit 
side by side with t Hunts of the 
earth, from mounting the scaffold at 
their merey, being heard by their per- 
mission, and extinguished by their 
contempt! To-tell professional Whigs 
that things of this order would have 
been scorned by Grattan, is gall and 
worm wood ; they have learned patriot- 
ism in another school; they cannot 
recognize it but in low agitation, in 
paltry treacheries, in soliciting the 
rabble by vulgar adulation and inso- 
lent slander. Their patriotism is of the 
mire, and in the mire. 

We say that the only place where 
true freedom can be worshipped, is 
under the roof of the House of Com- 
mons. The Reviewer objects to this 
worship under the roof ; he may wor- 
ship over if he will. And as for his 
wrath at the phrase of hustings and 
highway temptations tomob oratory, we 
ean only refer him to the speeches in 
Westminster, &c.- We suspect that a 
po ee Palace- Yard pre as much a 
highway harangue, as a in Pa- 
Jace- Y ard would be a teotattiones 

That a Reviewer, professing a fair 
examination and disinterested judg- 
ment of a great work, should turn out 
of his way to nibble at notes and scraps 
from other publications of old dates— 
from their nature trivial and tempo- 
rary, might seem surprising enough to 
us, if we were not accustomed to the 
virulence, meanness, and obliquity of 
the modern Whig mind. In the pre- 
sent instance, the miserable criticism 


which we have ex » palpably takes 
root in paltry oe - ine Reviewer 
says, “* There has been of late such a 

ition in certain quarters to puff 
this writer, that when we meet him, it 
is impossible not to stop and survey a 


worthy and fitting principle applicable 
and iplied to aeeal all qualities and 
conditions, who think that Whiggism 
differs from Jacobinism, only as the 
wish to revolt differs from revolution, 
and the love of robbery from the thirst 
of blood. 

But let us see how this Aristarchus 
ean stand before verbal criticism ; and 
if a more slovenly, slipshod, ungram- 
matical fasciculus of sentences disfigure 
any pamphlet of the day, we give up all 
our pretensions to the laurel. We find 
such phrases as these: “ Neither of 
the two most famous masters of the 
past age took this pains!” This is not 
merely ungrammatical, but it is not 
convertible in any shape into grammar. 
‘* To take pains” is the English tongue 
—to take “ this, or even these pains,” 
is the tongue of the scullery and the 
Reviewer. 

** This eeremony was not perform- 
ed at the death of either Mr Fox, Mr 
Burke,” &c. Either Mr Fox—a vul- 

ism. Were there two? 

“* Not finding any of the old one’s 
suit his purpose”—a vulgarism. 

© We would fain take the liberty” 
—a vulgarism. 

‘ His best passages must needs suf= 
fer”—a vulgarism. 

** The greater number of speeches 
are mightily improved” —a v ism. 

*< Names which now live no where 
else, but in these pages’ —a vulgarism. 

And in this sty/e is an article writ- 
ten, which professes to talk of style. 
And it is in this shambling verbiage 
that the speeches of a man like Grattan 
are to be criticized! The reputation 
of the Edinburgh Review for public 

principle has long perished. Stric- 
tures of this temper and quality are fa- 
tal to its critical name. We disdain to 
conjecture who the particular Reviewer 
may have been. Whether he links 
‘himself with beggarly disturbers on 
this side of the T'weed, or ‘brawls at 
aggregate meetings on the other—whe- 
ther he feeds on the feuds of Paisley, 
or offers to—— No, we will call it 
abandon a royal client for a silk gown! 
In whatever shape of bitterness and 
disappointment he stands, we-will tell 
_ -_ he is wagualites eat a critic, 
t he wants alike taste and temper, 
the ishments of a scholar; and 


> 


the habits of a gentleman. — 
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Odeon May Morning, 1828. By Odoherty. 


ODE ON MAY MORNING, M.DCCC.XXIIl BY ODOHERTY. 


May! O Ma 
le ‘joli Li mols de May: 


Proem, 


I. 

‘Tus is the season for the young and gay, 

The day of jollity, of mirth, and glee ; 
Because it is‘the very first of May— 

(The year eighteen hundred, twenty-three:) / % 4 
This is the day that many a bard has chosen 

To hymn in rapture with poetic quill. 
Of late the gallant Cockneys by the:dozen, 

The subject tribes of him of Hampstead- Hill, 
Have in its praise become exceeding boisterous, 
And, with Bohea inspired, done many a deed most roysterous. 


IL. 
They sing of “ valiant cowslips peering up,’’* 
Of “ passionate daisies,”’ ‘‘ dandelions brave:;”’ 
Of “ out-blown primrose,”’ “ melting butter-cup ;” 
Of “ dillies (daffydown) sublime and grave ;” 
Of “ jet-peak’d pansies,”’ (that they stole from Milton ;) 
Of “* Celadine,” (that they from Wordsworth stole 3) 
Of “ stonecrop, yellower than cheese from Stilton ;’ 
Of “ snow-drop, whitest creature of the whole "4 
As for the violet, it would take ten stanzas 
To say how it has felt all their extravaganzas. 


IIT. 
Roses, of course, appear in blushing blow, 
But these your Peter Pastorals little prize, 
Because they see them in the realms of Bow, 
Beaming in pots, and therefore half despise. 
But grass, weeds, hay, and all such rural matters ; 
Oxen, and kine, clean water, genuine milk, 
Quite turn the brain of every bard that chatters 
In expressibles of yellow silk. 
Why so? I'll tell you more scientifico, 
OmnE, as Sages say, GNOTUM PRO MAGNIFICO. 


IV. 
‘Therefore, “ a babbling on green fields” they keep. 
Ah me! what sacrilege I here have done ! 
Could I, while talking of these silly sheep, 
Quote what must call to mind Divive Sm JOHN! 
Bombard of sack and wit ! your scenes of revel 
Lay to the eastward of old Temple-bar ; 
How you would laugh to seorn each washy devil 
Who now vents sonnets to fair Helenar, 
Cropful of tea, and muffins butter’d thickly, 
On the same ground where you drank fist te fist with Quickly. 





a ay. though he belonged to a different gang han tipo mar of ho came 
-dialect. But commend me after all to poor Johnny Keats. Curst be the hand that struck the blow! 


the Quarterly ! tis 
ce Whitest aera. Gee Teany Commvalts last prosiiadl See ae ee : 


= Secale: demasdun ih deaniaiie 
HITE CREATURE, dreaming wn. 

, Girl of Provence. + 
Again I must refer to JohnnY T# mavu. He calls a lady’s breasts, 


‘Those WHITE DAINTIES, that lull children’s cries ! 
And Jeffrey quoted this with approbation ! ! 





Odeon Moy Morning, 183. . By Odoherty. [June, 


Vv. 

Yet shop breaks out in every thing they do ; 

One jot of Cockney-land they can’t abate us ; 
Praise they a garland? *Tis “ complete and new,* 

Like the last patent sheving apparatus. 
Must they describe a rill or dewy fountain, 

Behold ’tis “crisp,” like Mother Rundle’s paste. 
Have they to tell us of a cloud-capt mountain, 

*Tis “ draperied about in finest taste ;”” 
And while we deem the poet an upholsterer, 
The Cockneys shout applause, and dub their bard a soul-stirrer. 


VI. 

One of them wrote a poem on the pot— 

(The pot! what pot? Pray guess. Perhaps of beer. 
No, my good sir; you were esteemed a sot, 

Were you to puff such potent liquor here.) 
Tue Por or Bast! There’s a title! Marry, 

It smells most jauntily of the sweet south ; 
And Bryan William Proctor Cornwall Barry, 

Opening his sketchico-dramatic mouth, 
Sung to the thin-clad prentices most prettily,+ 

A tale of far-off flowers—a tale of sunny Italy. 


VII. 
I too shall sing upon this day of feast, 
Albeit no pastoral juvenile am I ; 
An innocent lamb, “ to my ideas at least,” $ 
Seems sweetest, most engaging, in a pie. 
The feather’d train, the theme of many a ditty, 
Appear to me most lovely on the dish ; 
Fish, in clear streamlets bathed, no doubt Jook pretty, 
But bathed in streams of Harvey be my fish ; 
And not a nosegay—trust me, I’m not joking— 
Smells to me half so sweet as rump or sirloin smoking. 


VIIL 

Yet I shall now forget each proper thought, 

And pay due honours to this iovely time ; 
Happy if any gentle spirit aught 

Of solace may derive from this my rhyme ; 
If purer currents of delicious feeling 

Shall flow through breasts congenial as they read ; 
If holier thoughts, through lovely bosoms stealing, 

Shall golden hopes or generous purpose breed. 
Listen, fair dames, soft smiles on me bestowing ! 

I sing of dewy morns, bright noons, and evenings glowing. 





‘* Vide Hunt, in person. 
+ Pannucea Baucis 
Cum bene discincto cantaverit yee ee ou, 


Alto cantando ai dissoluti servi 
L’erbette. 


STELLUTI. 


See rate a tanto heat liven, ate Gis aifiat galt ai Gis TENG Cah, yen CO RNs 
This is the meaning of discinctus.”—GiFFoRD. 
detec cbatiiesth teamed ete Either will suit my purpose. TEST 

ference of opinion as to the meaning of the passage. However, it will construe thus 

e Tattered Molly 
iSings forth her basil to the loose-clad ‘prentice; 
verna may be translated. 
Hunt—Hunt—Hunt—in the name of the eleven thousand virgins—Hunt. 





4893,"] Ode on May Mornings 1823. By Odohérty. 
Ove. 


I. 
“Tue sun shines it ig the morn 6f May,” 
The most reno morning in the year! 
Quick! quick! arise, we lose the + wae of day ; 
Long since, the dawn was hail’d by Chanticleer ; 
Bird, beast, and fish, have cast away their-slumbers ; 
Loud hums the bee, wantoning flower to flower ; 
The fresh, warm air, seems living with the numbers 
Of happy insects, sporting for their hour. 
While all around is life in joyous motion, 
Should man alone withhold from nature his devotion ? 


II. 

Haste—haste—put on (fear not the dandy’s eye) 

Shirt, breeches, socks, boots, cravat, waistcoat, coat. 
Unwire the cork, let the loud soda fly, 

Gulp the carbonic with intrepid throat. 
Firm on your pate ereet your patent Dando,* 

Grasp the stout cudgel in your vigorous fist ; 
Then marching forth, brisk as the briskest can do, 

Wander we rurally where’er we list ; 
While round us youths and maidens will be saying, 
There goes a pair of gentlemen, intent on Maying. 


Hil. 
Tom !+ store the hamper with abundant prog, 
The sleeping ducks, that perish’d in their youth, 
The ham, exsected from Westphalia hog, 
The pastry, grateful to esurient tooth ; 
Stow with them half-a-dozen of Madeira— 
London—East India—picked icular ; 
Stingo divine! best comforter to cheer a 
Weary pedestrian, roaming from afar ; 
And then with tender thoughts, on this sweet morrow, 
We'll rove like youthful bards, touch’d with love's blissful sorrow. 


IV. + 
Sweet is each object, both of sight and sound, 
Pps = ear can —— ~~ eye— 
e blushi vens—the dew-bespangled ground— 
The proves that, emaberine in the mild dawn lie: 
The new-come swallow, from the thatch resounding ; 
The lark, up-springing to salute the day ; 
The hawthorn hedge the verdant field surrounding 
With silver wreaths of balmy blossoms gay ; 
All—all around the glory and the splendour 
Of Nature fill the soul with thoughts sublime or tender. 


V. 
I’m getting devilish hu from my walk— _- 
— we have march'd oar miles— 
Though rural scenery, or pastoral 
_ , The moments, in a certain sense, beguiles. 


~ 





* M. Dando, manufacturer of G , or places for the skull; a man who al- 
ways advertises on our covers, and on that account must be a most excellent citizen, an 
catimable Christian, and an orthodox pricker of félt.C. N. Phe. He ot 

+ A flunky, or valley-dé-sham, whom I keep, in green livery, to stand ‘in the tear of 


my patent 
15 





chivalry, gormandizing, sympathy, an ba 
_ til a more convenient opportunity. We subjoin the last verse.—C. N.] 


Ode on May Morning, 1823.. By Odoherty. [aune, 
Yet they can never still that clamorous member, 
That growling master of arts, as Persius sings,* 
Who, from chill January to chill December, 
His changes on but two small matters rings, 
Crying—Drink, VittleVittle,; Drink—Drink, Vitth-— 
~ In tones more suasive far than those of Tom the little. 


VI. 
So, dearest friend, companion of my way, 
Thou whom:T love with true constant breast, 
Let us from off the trodden highway stray, 
And in yon wood spread we-our frugal feast. 
“ Not I, by jing!” quoth he; “ before us proudly, 
The Cock and Bottle its gilt sign presents ; 
The former seems in act of crowing loudly, 
Bidding us try the latter’s sweet contents ; 
And I maintain the inside of a tavern 
Is quite as picturesque as wood or rocky cavern. 


VII. 
*€ © His bill is raven black, and shines like jet, 
White are his nails, like silver to behold, 
Blue are his legs, and orient are his feet, 
His body glitters like the burnish’d gold.’t 
From Glorious John I take this apt quotation, 
So let us hear no more of woody — 
An argument, when urged with moderation, 
A man of sense most omer yd ——. 
So, mee ing to my friend’s -well-j suggestion, 
e to the Cock and Bottle went sans farther question. 


VIII. 
Oft did the pasty to our carvers yield, 
The corkscrew oft up-drew the stubborn cork ; 
How jocund o’er the ham the knives we wield ! 
How bend the ducklings neath our vigorous fork !— 
Soft was the breeze, and balmy was the morning, 
Such as young poets fancy when they love, 
And soon the calls of baser nature scorning, 
We let our souls to melting topics rove ; 
And mourn’d with Lovibond the sad mutation 
In this day’s sports, and damned civilization. 


IX. 
** No more,” said we, “ in choral bands unite 
Her virgin votaries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to May and love’s mysterious rite, 
Brush the fight dew-drop from the spangled lawn ; 
No more the Maypole’s verdant height surrounding, 
To valour’s games the ambitious youth advance ; 
No merry bells, and tabours sprightlier sounding, 
Wake the loud carol and the bounding dance,” 
[Dodsley, vol. iv.-(see the whole. fully), 
Printed in 63, beneath the head of Tully.) 


sed The remaining verses, touchi rincipally on love, » pugilism, 
sae of Pri bites, we beg sent 2 un- 


a 








* Magister artis, ingenique largitor 

. VENTER. a SP @ree Pol. 
+ Dryden. sl saigh 
+ Dodsley’s sign. See Miscellanies, vol. IV. p. 167. Ed. 1763. 
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you lay, 
4, dd-wtilie sep tho wild. worse you bend, 


Your th 


oughts towards him who penn’d the stanzas stray ;. 


Happier, if, while at tender fancies sighin, 
Touch’d by the simple pathos of my ad 
A single sigh, on Cupid’s pinions flying, 


Should 


’scape for him who loves you—deep—and long.— 


Meanwhile, Tom, pack the plates and empty bottles— 
To breakfast hie we home, propped on our wearied wattles ! 


TriTyavs. 





POLITICS. 
(Continued from No. LXXVI.} 


I wave nearly done with Lord Grey. 
The fragments of his speeches, which 
have been brought in contradiction of 
all his later theories, are decisive of ei- 
ther a want of sense, or a want of prin- 
ciple. Unanswerable time has. put the 
stamp of inadequacy, ignorance, and 
party spirit, upon his Lordship’s name. 
All that he predicted of evil or good 
has turned out the direct contrary of 
the prediction; and Lord Grey may 
now console himself in that popular 
contempt of Whiggism, which, by ex- 
iling him and his friends from office, 
has saved them from being at this hour 
the slaves of France, or wanderers and 
beggars throughout the world. 

shall give but one more defiance 
to his Lordship’s wisdom, and that 
shall be again from his own luckless 
authority. It is memorable as a dis- 
play of that paltry lubricity which 
makes a Whig at once so hard to be 
grasped at, and so contemptible. The 
whole bearing of Lord Grey’s opposi- 
tion, from 1808, had been against the 
Spanish war: no satire had seemed 
to him too severe for the absurdity 
which had allied us with Spain: no 
ridicule too contemptuous for the in- 
sanity of resistanee to Napoleon—the 
invincible, the favoured of destiny, the 
child of Providence: no prognostics 
too gloomy for the ruin which was to 
flow back in a deluge of bankruptey 
and blood, on our illed, rash, 
and profligate Administration. What 
must be the astonishment of any man, 
who looks upon public pr ion as 
anything more than a ie cheat, to 
find Lord Grey suddenly theadvoeate 
of the Spanish war, and not merely 
the advocate of the war, but the cla~ 
mourer for the supply of hostilities on 

Vor. XIII. 


the largest scale—the husbanding and 

eserving system divorced from his 
fordship’s memory—all his prognostics 
and protests flung aside as party rags 
to make way for the new military 
wardrobe, in which his unaccustomed 
limbs were to figure in the front of the 
battle against Napoleon. I give his 
own words: ; 

“* The first question for their lord 
ships to oma wy whether or pt 
the great objects of the « ign had 
been reeliaala He naan = » that they 
had not been realized ; that, on the con- 
trary, there had been complete fail 

‘* Had not ministers been appriz 
that Lord Wellington was about un; 
dertaking great offensive operations ; 
and was it not their bounden: duty to 


meang, of execuling 
them with effect and success ? It belvo+ 
ved them, with a view to the impor. 
tance of the issue of those operations, 
to have provided means of support in 
case of partial failure, and of pushing 
his advantage after success. They were 
aware of the state of Europe, and must 
have known the effect that would have 
been produced at such a. crisis, by.a 
vigorous and decistve effort in the Pee 
ninsula. Looking to the state ef. Eu- 
rope—to the circumstances of the ac- 
tual campaign, the views and ; 
of Lord Wellington, and, to conse- 
quences that would result from a grand 
and decisive operation in Spain at that 
moment, ministers were partlicul, 


_supply to him the 


bound to-send.out le means to, Le 
Wellington, to enable him to carry 
enterprizing projects inko effect, and 
crown the operations he was undertar 
king with brilliant and | ; 






Pee 


cess. This, he ‘maintain, was 
their duty, and ia ncumbent on 
me A 








vy 
failed in the performanice of it, to 
an inquiry into the cause of 
re.” en 


I do not attempt to account for this 
extraordinary change in his Lordship’s 
tactics ; it is probably inexplicable on 
any supposition of political consisten- 
cy, or manly principle. But it will be 

remembered; that at this ‘period the 
Marquis Wellesley had seemed to vi- 
brate between the Opposition and the 
Ministry, and that a Whig had the 
a of Fox to encourage him in 
abandoning his principles for the sake 
of securing a partizan. -The Marquis 
Wellesley had unequivocally declared 
hithself the friend of the Spanish war. 
He was an enthusiast in the cause ; 
and; with the natural habit of enthu- 
siasmt, had begun to charge graver 
men and graver measures with delay. 
The Ministry were placed ‘between 
those who would sacrifice all to the 
Peninsula, and those who would sa- 
crifice nothing. Lord Grey and the 
Ex-Minister stood wide as the poles 
astinder. There was no hope of bring- 
ing the brother of Wellington to a 
C ise ;—the Whigs must yield, 
or the proselyte must be lost ; and the 
yielded with gracelessand ready 
submission. Lord Grey became at once 
the echo of Lord Wellesley. The Ex- 
Minister demanded more regiments, 
more ships, a larger subsidy. The 
voice of Whiggism fondly repeated the 
note, and was expostulatory and in- 
dignant at second-hand. If this be 
not the solution of the sudden pane- 
of Wellington—of the clamour 
increased expenditure—of the de- 
tion of Ministerial inactivity— 
et a more satisfactory one be offered. 
But, before we turn with contempt 
and incredulity from its picture of 
’ Meanness, we must remember that, 
upon the Queen’s trial, the Opposition 
were seen changing sides for a paltry 
political trick, and votingagainst them- 
selves to press a temporary and mise- 
Grey's opinions had Sion cipaatat with 
8 ns repeated wit 
a confidence too precipitate to allow cf 
this retrogade march, without some 
preeautions for covering his retreat. 

** Neither had anything happened, 
which induced him to repent of his 
‘opinions on the subject of the Spanish 
‘contest, It was his opinion, that’ the 
‘efforts of the Spanish people could alone 


L June, 


“enable them to withstand that over-— 


whelming power. ‘Those sentiments 
he had ‘uttered, tinder the supposition 
that’ nd other power would stand up 
in the Frerich Emperor, and that 
that Emperor would ‘not’ depart from 
the urity of counsel] and of action, by 
which (as the noble Marquis had sta- 
ted,) the greatest successes of that ru- 
ler had been achieved.” 

‘Lord Grey here, it is observable, 
allows’ two opinions, both proved at 
the moment to have been blunders, 
and both opposed to the very maxims 
on which the policy of Ministers was 
avowedly founded. The necessity for 
British assistance had been continually 
vindicated, on the principle that Spain 


‘alone was not able to resist France ; 


and the spirit of England had been 
sustained by the belief, that resistance 
in Spain would encourage resistance 
among the trampled and indignant 
powers of Europe. The result was 
decisive of the emptiness of Whig wis- 
dom. England fought the battle of 
Spain, when Spain was compressed 
into Cadiz; Russia started from her 
sleep, roused by the insults of Napo- 
leon, and, animated by the British 
victories—the bulletins of the battle of 
Salamanca were read in the Russian 
army the day before the battle of Bo- 
rodino. The heart of Europe was once 
more filled with living blood and mar- 
tial fire; and the cause of mankind 
was avenged. ' 
If all the absurdities, prejudices, an 
blindnesses of the human understand- 
ing, were not coniprehended in ‘the 
word party, would it not be matter of 
astonishment, that—in the year 1813, 
after the retreat from Moscow—after 
the triumphant invasion of -France— 
after the defeat of the French in every 
action in Spain—any man should be 
found, and, above all, in England, to 
utter the desponding and. perplexed 
foolery that closed this speech ? 
“The exertions had failed, failed 
(he would repeat, ) almost entirely us 
to their great oljects, the French were 
left in possession of the best parts of 
Spain, and we had not advanced in any 
degree, (considering the effect of the 
last campaign on the minds of the peo- 
ple of Spain, ) to the accomplishment of 
our object. Such ‘was the case, and it 
called loudly for inquiry.”— Debate of 
March 12; 1818. Before this inqtiry 
‘could be made, Wellington had push- 
‘ed the French army Over the Pyretiees. 
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| man’s eloquence, 


1833.) 
__ [give but one more extract from the 


ri 
nimity, poverty of feeling 
abject prostitution of spirit 


snaps , 


Politics. 
-nity had heen lost, never to be recalled t;’ 


[dane 88, IMLS. 


iri to Napoleon, 


puree a the fittest inscri tory 
callie Il garcicons, and fonght te 
his garrisons, an t 
battles of Bautzen and Lutzen, both 
of them bloody, and. neither of them 
decisive. The mighty strength of Aus- 
tria was still to be brought into the 
field, and nothing but a premature 
peace. could have saved the tyrant of 
Europe. What was the policy which 
Lord Grey had the meanness to con- 
ceive, an wre: “ya? to avow at = 
pregnant peri After declaring that 
Napoleon “had rendered his. supre- 
macy in Germany more complete than 
ever,’—a declaration refuted by fact 
almost at the moment it was pronoun- 
ced, this manly politician ventures to 
say, ‘* The spring, he thought, ought 


to have witnessed some attempts at ne- 


gotiation. Had such an effort been 
made, the war might have probably 
been happily terminated. The situa- 
_tion-of Buonaparte was. such, that if 
was likely he would not have refused to 
attend to moderate propositions, had 
fair offers been made, and terms be- 
neficial to every power in Europe 
might have been obtained. 'To the im- 
becility of ministers was to be ascri- 
bed the contrast between the present 
situation of France, and that which she 
exhibited at the close of the last cam- 
paign. With his noble friend, (Lord 
Holland,) he agreed that am opportu- 
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They sf, nant abe 
of a whole history ™m 

is not a spot, from Cadiz to the 
renees, nor from Moscowto Paris, 
does not * up its voi i 
narrow, fluctuating 

licy, that would have : 
of England, when her sw 
ready hanging over the head 
universal enemy.. Has Lord 
his noble friend ever walked i 
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look on the chambers of that myste- 
rious bloody tyranny which England 
expelled, without thanking fortune in 
their souls, that the British Parlia- 
ment had sense and honour 

scorn the councilsof Whiggism? Must 
they not ask themselves, “‘ Had we been 
ministers, could this thing baye been 
done? Could Europe have been re- 


band of robbery and-murder, mto a 
member of the civilized world? If we 
had refused our help to Spain, and 
paralyzed the rising resistance of Bu- 
rope by a hollow peace, could Na~ 
poleon be now but the name of an 
exile, the French empire a phantom, 
and England Pret in the safe, un- 
ambitious, and benevolent supremacy 
of the world!” ‘3 
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BUONAPARTE. 


To Christopher North, Esq. 


‘Tae oe my good Mr North, 
thas lately been inundated with the 
Memorabilia of Napoleon, and the 
most trifling and minute sayings and 
habits of this extraordinary man have 
been reyes: with a — welcome. 
Amongst his many gifts appears to be 
the faculty of satesidngy picoone about 


-him, without much effort on his part ; 


to this end, no doubt, his great cele- 
brity. mainly contributed. ‘Those who 
admired him at a distance, increased 
that feeling oe a sort of. gravitating 
augmentation of intensity, as they ap- 
proached him ; and.those who had 
formed a different. idea of -his charac- 
ter, and had imaged him in their 


minds as truly diabolical, seemed sur- 

rised to find him unaccoutred with 

orns and tail, and thus the tide of 
their opinions flowed in an opposite di- 
rection with greater force from thesup- 
posed injustice of their first thoughts ; 
and all perhaps felt a gratification ‘in 
the liberal sentiment of paying homage 
to fallen greatness. . NTs 
- Mr Warden first presented tothe 
public his ing” pte ‘to - 
‘prostrate Dagon, in narrative he 
bare of the ticulats of the ‘voyage. 
‘Next, Dr © Meata sets up the of 
his: devotion on his. tal for ‘the 
worship of the , whilst he“de- 
lights his own mind by coarsely vitu= 
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perating his superiors on- account of ha- 
ving vigilantly done their duty. The 
| shines leans peer 
ance, and his i ty, 
have been so ably exposed in the Quar- 
Review, that it is quite superflu- 
_ous.to. dwell any longer on that sub- 
ject... Las Cases, with all the vanity 
and ‘versatility of his country, after 
ing in the cause of Louis, and 
then devoting himself to the service of 
the:Ex-Emperor, has lastly given his 
collection of Buonapartiana for the edi- 
fication of mankind, the exaltation of 
the fame of his hero, and for the emo- 
lument of Count Las Cases. It must 
be-allowed that this last histori 
pher writes more like a gentleman than 
the comptroller of N. ’s,non-na- 
turals ; and though he cordially hates 
and strongly censures those persons who 
perform their duty in ensuring the de- 
tention of this important captive, yet 
there is no vulgar and malicious bitter- 
ness in his gall, which so strongly 
tinctures the physician’s foecal effu- 
i y relates faithfully 
eae his or 9 , who 
gladly e op nity of spread- 
ing, abroad his rhnilanthtopie senti- 
ments, and at the same time swallows 
them himself with the most implicit 
credence ; nor does he receive with a 
less fervent faith every assertion which 
the Morning Chronicle and other o 
position papers throw out against t 
ini ane i ain British 
inet. strong te to be- 
lieve is, indeed, required to gulp down 
some of the good Count’s own narra- 
tives.. The following anecdotes: are 
haps intended merely as amusing 
ctions of fancy for the benefit of the 
French nation at our expense. He 
tells us, that one of the Miss Bal- 
combs, the grown-up daughters of 
Napeleon’s host, at the Briars, where 
he resided whilst Longwood was 
aring for his reception, is said to have 
viked the Emperor, (having just been 
re whether Ge- 
neral_ de Foix had accompanied 
his campaigns, and if his Majesty was 
isfied with his services? An - 
lishman, in the same company, who 
had read and admired Madame Co- 
tin’s romance of Mathilde, (the ad- 
ventures of which are su to have 
ened in the time of Richard Ceeur 


de ion,) inquired very gravely whe- 


the Princess, w 


80 
much pleased him, was still living? 


[Jane 


to. which Ni as gravely replied, 
No, sir; she ‘is dead and buried. “By 
such tales a retaliation is probably at- 
tempted for the ridicule wo sianbibilies 
cast upon our neighbours, on account 
of similar blunders. Of the'same sort 
is that told of a Frenchman at:a Pari- 
sian dinner, asking Sir Thos. Robin- 
son, at that time the English Ambas~ 
sador, whose figure was rather singu- 
lar—‘ Etes yous, Monsieur, par hazard, 
ce fameux Robinson dont Thistoire a 
tant parlé ?”—supposing that this tall 
and thin member of the corps diplo- 
matic could be no other person than 
Robinson Crusoe || Napoleon was cer- 
tainly endowed with physical powers 
of no ordinary kind, as = as a 
energies ; but we are a little stagger 
when we bear from: his. taithfal Ach- 
ates, that he once rode from Valladolid 
to Burgos, being a distance of thirty- 
five Spanish leagues, without — 
in five hours and a half—being at the 
rate of nearly seven leagues per hour’; 
It must be observed, too, that the Spa- 
nish league is longer than the French ; 
I believe nearly equal to four English 
miles. _Impassive as the mind and 
body of this wonderful being were, toa 
high degree, we cannot easily conceivea 
mortal frame capable of supporting the 
continued successions of such a course, 
at the speed of twenty-eight miles an 
hour ! - But the moral qualities of Na- 
poleon are more worthy our consider. 
ation. If we were to form our judg. 
ment of these from the picture drawn 
by these flattering artists, whose 
lettes we know are supplied with co- 
lours mixed up by the subject him- 
self, we should form in our minds a 
beau ideal, which, if embodied, would 
scarcely be recognized by those who 
are best acquainted with the original. 
Should these representations pass cur- 
rent in the world as genuine likenéss- 
es, a very different effect would be pro- 
duced from what Shakespeare’s Ati- 
thony declares to be the usual course 
of things, instead of finding that — 
The evil which men do lives after them, ° 
Toogms is oft interred with their bones. 

‘All the dark colouring of Buona- 
parte’s character is, like certain culi- 
nary vegetables, blanched since he has 
been covered by the earth, and he now 
shines with unspotted whiteness,—a 
model of amiable virtue and practical 
benevolence. He is held up as a gla- 
ring proof of the cruel ingratitude of 
mankind, and particularly of the ran- 


| 
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cour of the rulers of the British na~ 
tion, who have rewarded with banish- 
ment and captivity, the man who la- 
boured, during his whole life, with no 
other view than to give the universal 
human family the inestimable benefits 
of the best possible government—that 
is, in one word, the blessing of being 
subject to ‘his sway. 
To remind the world, in some de- 
gree, of the true amount of this obli- 
ation, bringing back to their recol- 
ection some things which the pane- 
g of Napoleon have wrapped in 
oblivion, Mr Southey’s History of the 
War in the Peninsula is very happily 
timed. This work takes a rapid, but 
clear and comprehensive, view, of the 
French Revolution, the effects of which 
were nowhere more manifestly dis- 
played than in the conduct of the 
French towards Spain. Switzerland 
and other countries have acutely felt 
the influence of the interference of re- 
publican and imperial France ; but 
from the single example of Spain, the 
whole system may be well understood 
—ex uno disce omnes. In the detail of 
the French transactions with Charles, 
Ferdinand, and the Spanish nation, 
the genius and principles of Napoleon, 
and many of his distingui gene- 
rals, are pourtrayed with great accu- 
racy and spirit. ‘To the pages of this 
elaborate historian, who, though par- 
tial to the merits of the Spanish cha- 
racter, candidly relates their errors, 
whilst he celebrates their persevering 
fortitude, I earnestly, exhort all the 
readers, of Messrs O’Meara and Las 
Cases to have recourse. If they have 
deeply imbibed the lessons of Napo- 
leonic philanthropy, let them take a 
due proportion of this antidote to the 
ison. Then will their visual neryes 
purged with the Laureate’s “eu- 
phrasy and rue,” and they will see the 
Imperial Exile on his rock in his true 
colours. He will appear, not the vic- 
tim of barbarous policy, as his apolo- 
gists would represent him, but as ex- 
iating under a discipline sufficientl 
umane, the enormous crimes whic 
his insatiable ambition had tra- 
ted. In this seclusion, to which the re- 
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pose of mankind made it necessary to 
consign him, no attempt at punish- 
ment—no intention of aggravating the 
aes of his situation can be perceived 
y the candid: observer ; on the con~ 
trary, every attention was paid to his 
comfort consistent with the great ob- 
ject of the ity of his detention: 
Where shall we find in the records of 
history another example of a-man who 
had done so much mischief—of an 
usurper who had fallen from such a 
height, who was so mildly treated by 
a victorious enemy ? According to the 
old fable; we are all accustomed to 
keep our own faults in that end of the 
wallet which hangs out of our own 
sight; but if Napoleon could really 
have been ; as he tells the 
chroniclers of his dicta, that he had 
reached, and possessed, the supreme 
‘elevation of sovereign power “without 
a crime,” it is the most notorious in- 
stance of self tion which has ever 
blinded the moral sense of poor hu- 
man nature. Candour:will make al- 
lowances for the intoxication of a man, 
on whom fortune had lavished her 
favours with unexempled profusion ; 
but awhilst we do justice to his talents, 
admiring the grandeur of his 
the victories he gained, and the works 
pew nr —ee let us oe 
by-hi Pate 

his shining abilities, or the phaubour 
of his achievements, so as to prevent 
our seeing his injustice, his rapacity, 
and utter want of' principle. fast 

I will conclude this recommenda- 
tion to the perusal of Mr Southey’s 
valuable work, by copying 's sort of 
epigram which I remember: having 
seen since the Ex-Emperor’s return 
from Elba. I believe it was never in, 
print, and its only merit would be de» 
rived from its adaptation to the.mo- 
ment. I will, however, venture to send 
it as applicable to the t subject. 
** Aimez-vous la violette;’ was the 
watch-word of the partizans of Buona= 
parte just before the period of hisme- 
morable evasion. The countersign to 
be ene by the initiated was, 
‘Elle reviendra au printems.”) © 


BOTANICAL EXPLANATION OF THE VIOLET BEING THE EMBLEM OF 
' NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. * 


ba tlm pe fides and modest violet made 


Sym 


roud Napoleon’s iron sway ? 
2" Stands lente Vea aned tie, 


“7 Ant hides its beauty from the gaze of day. — 





Can: jarring ent: Cone 
Now midst the various violets mark I one 

Which suits the case—THE VIOLA CANINA, 
Whose scentless blossoms brave the noon-tide sun. 


T'was his, indeed, to “ bite and play the dog,” 

And tear, and worry every prostrate nation— . 
Without one feeling which might haply clog, 
Bis Gaiide ieptanitel 10 wiekaction ion | 


Tam 


” Mr North’s very faithful servant, 





LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
No. VIII. 


‘¢ T ask’d of Time, for whom those rose, 

That prostrate by his hand in silence lie. 

His lips disdain’d the mystery to disclose, 

And, borne on swifter'wing, he hurried by !— 

* These_broken columns. whose ?’ I ask’d of Fame : 

(Her kindling breath gives life to work ‘sublime,) 

wie downeast looks of mingled grief and shame, 

She heav'd th* uncertain sigh, and followed Time. 
bids 0 in amazement, o”er the mouldéring pile, 

I saw Oblivion with giant stride ; 

And while nid visagie' wore Pride’s scornful smile, 


* Haply thou knowest,’then tell me whose,’ I cried, 
* Whose these vast domes that even in ruin shire ?’ 
‘I reck not whose,” he said ; ‘ they now are mine!’ ” 


‘Tur beauty of a Magazine is, that 


| thrusts knowledge into a man’s face, 
makes him wise whether he will 
cornet. There are many hundred books, 
containing descriptions of Rome, to get 
which the will is first to be exerted, 
then the pocket ; whence it is that 
persons, who would give 
eyes almost to see the Roman 

ins, never take the trouble to look 
tvthem in books, nor even in the 

ints of Piranesi. But what is a bore 
quarto, is agreeable in the columns 
of a favourite Journal. Besides, most 


absent. To these many, prints should 
be the most ‘satisfac source of in- 
formation ; yet, certai 
ver looked at Piranesi, has a much 
truer idea of the remains of ancient 
Rome, than he who has pored over 
that artist’s lying engravings. Piranesi 
first sketches the arch or column, ‘and 


eyed wen a speck of a man at’its foot, 
in 


er to indicate the height of the 
ruin: How much, in this ‘way, his di- 


y, he that ne- - 


ANON. 


mensions are to be relied on, may be 
judged from his print of the Arch'of 
Severus, in the Velabrum, to pass un- 
der which a man must stoop, while in 
Piranesi, the arch (if it can be called 
one) would measure twenty times the 
height of the pigmies at its base. With 
the exception of the Coloseum, the 
chief thing that astonishes a foreigner’ 
in Rome, is the pettiness and crowd- 
edness of its ruins, and the natrow 
scale on which everything was built. 
You read a catalogue of three or four 
hundred edificesin Nardini, andaretold 
that they were all in the Forum. ‘Now, 
the Roman Forum contained, about 


_ the length, and about half the breadth 


of one of our London squares ;'so that 
without even allowing any room or 
open e for their popular assem- 
blies, it is difficult to find ground- 
room for so many buildings. ‘Time, 
however, has left us the means of 
judging :—there is a pretty little round 
building on the banks of the Tiber, 
about this size of a watch-box, al- 
though surrounded by Corinthian co- 
lumns ; this was the temple of Vesta. 
The pretended temple of Romulus is 
not larger ; while that over the Clitum- 
nus you might put in your pocket. 
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Sees 
on the | js 
tol, evidently distinct, Ql that might be 
all enclosed within the area of a mo- 
dern church of inferior dimensions. 
Through ‘the triumphal arches more 
than one cart could not pass at.a time. 
“ The difficulty of squeezing tlic 
twenty elephants and the four stags 
a-breast Aurelian’s car, into the 
between the arch of Severus and 
posed ‘Temple of Concord, was 
not likely to be surmounted by any 
discoveries of the soil.” So far from 
being surmounted, that the real Tem- 
ple of Concord, or at least some tem- 
ple or other, has been found to have 
stood so near the arch of Severus, that 
two elephants a-breast could not have 
passed. Most of the descriptions of the 
Latin writers, in fact, were‘on a scale 
of h 
ever, falli 


exaggeration ; which, how- 
g on the ears of the all-rich 
and all-powerful emperors, certain! 
produced immense fabrics, of whic 
the Coloseum remains a stupendous 
example. But.as to others, the brick- 
baths of Dioclesian and Caracalla, what 


are they more than a modern street in 
ruins, save that they were built by the 


one lord of many 
the’ united s of many freemen. 
To tead in poets of the declining 
empire, descriptions of the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter, and its infe- 
rior fanes, what an immense idea must 
we form! But there is the whole site, 
propped as it is by substructions, not 
more than sufficient for a modern 
church. There are some unaccount- 
able contradictions in the taste of the 
old Romans—it was at once petty and 
colossal ; the form the natural, 


es, and this by 


er was 
the latter stiperinduced by the over- 
grown’ power of the emperors, and 
their consequent craving for excite- 
ment, which found vent in cutting off 
heads,’ and placing one stone upon 
another, . : 


** Another enemy to the beautiful, 
and even to the sublime, was that co- 
loss@l taste which arose in the empire, 
and gave an unnatural expansion to all 
the works of art. . In. architecture it 
produced Nero’s golden house and 
Adrian’s villa ; in hydraulics, it pro- 
jected the Claudian emissary, aid Cali- 
gula’s Baian bridge’; in sculptare, it 
has left at the Capitol such heads and 


car, and double that number appears 
on an ancient stone.”—ForsyTH- 

- This colossal taste was confined to 
the publicly visible, and to out-of- 
doors. The internal arrangement even 
of palaces was on a narrow scale ; and, 
except the public rooms of the baths, 
there is scarce an apartment of re 
spectable size. At Tivoli, in Hadrian’s 
villa, of so many miles in extent, it is 
but the enclosed courts and gardens 
that filled up the space; the library, 
the rooms of the ophers, &c. &c. 
so gorgeously described; are still to be 
seen in ruins, and were originally of 
narrow dimensions: At Pompeii, the 
bedroom of the Proconsul Pansa is 
ten feet by twelve: Their taste in de- 
corations was the same ; the figures of 
stucco and painting are all diminutive. 
In the narrow and lofty rooms exca- 
vated under the baths of Titus,  be« 
longing to that emperor, to Mecenas, 
or whom you will; but certainly to a 
possessor of rank, the roof is hie 
three Roman feet in height, yet: 
painted ornaments are too small even 
for a closet or a cabinet. The figures 
never exceed half @ foot in length,.and 
the painted frame-work around con- 
tains all the colours of the rainbow in 
the space of aninch. This-could not 
have been the case with the Grecians, 
if what we read about Zeuxis and 
others, has the least. shadow of truth. 
In respect of the arts, the Romans 
were most likely to the Grecians what 
the Flemings, and indeed we ourselyes, 
at present are to the Italians, and en- 
deavoured to excel in minuteness those 
— they could not rival on a grand 
scale. 

But to the Forum—whither if we 
would proceed from the modern city, 
we first mount the Capitoline Hill or 
Campidaglio, by an inclined plane or 
stepless stair of Michael Angelo’s for- 
mation. This is adorned at bottom 
by basalt lions, of Egyptian manufac- 
ture, which, in ence to the vil- 
lainous taste that converts the king of 
animals into a water-spout, squirt each . 
its little stream. The top of the 
stair is adorned with ancient statues of 
Castor and Pollux, with their steeds ; 
and in the same line with them are 
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the su trophies of Ma- 
statues of Constantine, and the first 
milestone of the Appian way in the 
time of Vespasian. The summit of 
the ascent introduces you into the mo- 
dern of the Campidaglio, three 
sides of which are surrounded by pub- 
lic buildings, after the desi Mi- 
chael , elegant enough in them- 
selves, but very rr yee their po- 
sition. In the midst stands the famous 
- bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius on 
horseback, the only equestrian statue 
left of ancient Rome. ‘The classic rea- 
der is aware that the Capitoline Hill 
is a long ridge, or rather two hills join- 
ed together. The modern square or pi- 
azza of the Campidaglio occupies the 
neck of inferior height that joins them ; 
it was of old called the Intermontium. 
The position of the ridge is from north- 
_ east to south-west ; the summit north 
of the Jntermontium, was the site of 
the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
now that of ihe Franciscan convent and 
ehurch of Ara Celi—the other and 
more extensive end of the ridge, was 
the arx, or citadel, containing, amongst 
other well-known spots, the Tarpeian 
rock, from whence malefactors were 

ing into the Campus Martius, end 
to which from the side of the Forum 
they mounted of old by an hundred 
steps. This summit is now, for the 
mpst part, covered by the Caffarelli 
palace, and by filthy cabins. If curious, 
the visitor is led up through a filth 
cabin to have a view of what they eal 
the Tarpeian rock ; if this was per- 
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Cs 
pendiceular, and not intercepted - 
gardens and houses, the fall would: 
quite sufficient for its old break-neck 
purpose, notwithstanding all the ex- 
clamations of travellers upon its no- 
thingness. But this spot, however it 
may be on the rock, is certainly not 
near the identical place of the male, 
factor’s leap; as if he fell from this, he 
would fall into the Velabrum, whereas 
we know that it was into the Campus 
they were thrown—most likely, where 
now is the Ghelto, or Jew’s quarters .: 

Having thus taken a view of the 
Capitoline ridge, we return to the In- 
termontium, or modern square, and de- 
scend the other side of the hill, into 
the Forum. On the Clivo:Capitoline 


co 


wz 


of old, we know stood many temples, 


and although the descent itself. has 
nearly disappeared from the filling up 
of the Forum, yet here are ruins and 
columns in abundance to put in exer 
cise Our powers of conjecture. ‘The 
palace of the modern Senator of Rome 
(that title being now held by one who 
is a kind of Lord Chief Justice,) fronts 
the inclined plane by which we mount- 
ed to the Campidaglio ; its rear,-of 
course, looks to the Forum. . ‘The 
foundation of this rear, evidently.an- 
cient, and built of large masses of Al- 
ban stone, first attracts our attention. 
It is the remains of the Tabularium, 
built by Lutatius Catulus, who. was 
Consul of Rome in the year 674. The 
inscription, from which we learn this, 
was long preserved, and by many wri- 
ters copied and recorded : 


Q. LVTATIVS. Q. F. Q. N. CATVLUS. COS. SVBSTRVCTIONEM 
ET. TABVLARIVM. S. S. FACIENDVM 
COERAVIT. 


This was called Tabularium, from 
the Tables of the Law, which were 
there preserved. It was burned in the 
Vitellian fire, but as the Alban stone 
- does not calcine, a great part was, and 
is still, preserved, and its Doric portico 
still serves as a stable for the 
Senator. 

_ On the declivity between the Tabu- 
larium and the Forum stand the ruins 
of two temples, distinguished more by 
the difference of their architecture, 


than by the space between them, One 
of them stands to the right of the Ta- 
bularium, and consists of a _ 
supported by six Ionic columns, which, 
owing both perhaps to original pover- 
ty of execution, and to the friable qua- 
lity of the. granite, are ly out of 
proportion. The front, which is at 
right angles with the Tabularium, 
shows the following inscription, black- 
ened by fire and time, on the frieze: 


SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMANVS 
INCENDIO. CONSVMPTVM. RESTITVIT. 


This has been considered for centu- 
ries, and with very probable reasons, 
to be the famous ‘lemple of Concord, 


in which Cicero assembled the senate. 

If the traveller chance to buy the 

Abate Fea’s Guide to Rome, he will 
20, 
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adhere to this old and comfortable hy- 
pothesis ; ifhe buy Vasi,he.must,think. 
it the Temple of Fortune, while, for 
the remains of the Temple of Concord, 
hemust be content with a few old foun- 
dations, which: the slaves are 
er he es Within these few 
s of the ClivusCapitolinus it stood, 
t the exact site is difficult to decide. 
Vasi and Nibby appear to me to have 
the best of the argument, of which, 
however, they are not the original ad- 
vaneers. Nibby’s book on the Forum 
is ‘clear and convincing, and he cer- 
tainly makes his hypothesis square 
admirably with the remains of Ichno- 
gtaphy preserved in the museum of 
the Campidaglio. His chart, too, of 
the Roman Forum, is the most satis- 
factory, and it may here be added, that 
the plan of the Forum in “ Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century,” is quite 
false—the Via sacra, for instance, be- 
ing quite misgiven. 
' "Phe remains of the other temple I 
spoke of, are three columns, with their 
pase and entablature, all of highly fi- 
nished Corinthian, having the letters 
ESTETVER in the broken front of the 
frieze. It is agreed on by all antiqua- 
rians, that these bel to the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Tonans, erected:by Au- 
gustus in gratitude for his having nar~ 
rowly escaped -a thunder-bolt in Can- 
tabria. It appears from . Suetonius, 
that Jupiter Capitolinus became jea- 
lous ‘of his namesake Tonans for ta- 
king away his votaries, and that he 
complained of the neglect to the pious 
monarch in a dream. On the side 
frieze of the temple are represented 
numerous instruments of sacrifice used 
of old—the patera, the culter, &c. 
which form still a favourite ornamental 
bordering for apartments smong the 
modern Romans. These columns, when 
‘excavated, were much out of the per- 
‘pendicular, but have been since sup- 
’ and the base rebuilt. When 
‘Venuti drew these columns, they were 
‘but a few feet apparent above the soil, 
‘so that even the Tabularium must have 
been nearly covered in his days. It is 
‘needless to describe the mere founda- 
tions and vestiges of rains lately exca- 
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vated on the north-east end of the Ca- 


to be the only true remains of the 
Temple of Concord. saaeah 

I have before described the Tabula- 
rium fronting the Forum, which it will 
be well all along for you to keep in your 
eye. I havealso described theruins im- 
mediately in front of it, and between 
the paths that descend from the Piazza 
di Campidaglio or Intermontium on 
both sides of it. The path towards,the 
north-east is the Clivus Asyli, whieh 
as you descend, the Tabularium and 
the above-described Temples are on 

our right, the Mamertine or Tullian 

rison-on your left, and, at bottom, 
the arch of Septimius Severus. This, 
notwithstanding the impossibility o 
the arch of Sevérus permitting the fe- 
corded number of elephants and stags 
to pass abreast, may nevertheless be 
set down as the triumphal road, as the 
harness of the old Romans was, like 
that of the modern ones, I dare say, 
convenient enough to allow of the 
beasts abreast forming double or treble 
rank at the moment when the passage 
of the arch required it. 

The Tullian or Mamertine prison, 
the situation of which I have descri- 
bed, now stands beneath the little 
church of St Pietro en Carcere—as it 
was here the Romaris assert that St 
Peter was imprisoned. Not only in- 
deed do they assert this, but even shew 
a rude impression of his face on the 
wall, against which it was knocked by 
the guards, and the granite, like wax, 
it seems, received the impression. A 
little well also is shewn in the prison, 
which sprung up at the command of 
the Apostle to enable him to christen 
his guards, the future martyrs, Pro- 
cessus and Martinianus. ‘The old en- 
trance to this prison looked towards 
the Forum, and was approached by the 
Gemonian stairs, the ancient Bridge of 
Sighs. It is now shut up, the entrance 
and front of the modern church being 
on the other side, and easily distin- 
guished by the crowd of ing vo- 


taries, who, especially at vesper hoar, 


‘crowd before it. An inscription still 


; C. VIBIVS. C. F. M. COCCEIVS. NERVA. 8. C. 
But further on the Forum I'll not encroach at present. . 


Vor. XIII. 


AS 
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| POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, &c, OF THE HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLAND. 
! BY W. GRANT 8TEWART.* 


PO donned or dipimen our eugene 
felt uneasy at appearance ir 
northern neighbours among them, we 
Tuink the period met i distant when 
the reading communit 

at least, shell feel 4 


eqn 
able at the continual display—not of 
the Highlander himself, but of the 
name of his country, ia the windows 
of our booksellers. For the last twen- 
years, one half of the publications 
om. the ish press has been no- 
thi else than 6 Tales,” “ pew 
** Sketches” of the Highlands and 
their inhabitants; although any one 
who takes the trouble to look inte 
these productions, will find the coun- 
EL pen crewne of the Geel nest as 
uthfully represented there, as a High- 
land Chieftain in the person of “ Vich 
Jan Alderman,” of tartan memory, 
Attached, as we have always been, 
to the land of “ hills, glehs, and he- 
roes,” we think we cannot shew this 
attachment better, than by directing 
the attention of our readers to what 
is of infinitely more importance to 
Highlanders themselves, any ac- 
count of their superstitions and fol- 
lies. Their courage, fidelity, hospita- 
lity, and all the other g ities 
they possess, have had full justice done 
to them by most of our popular wri- 
ters; but unfortunately the privations 
and disadvantages under which they 
Jabour have been little noticed. Pride 
isa inent feature in the character 
of Highlander, and where his af- 
fairs come under the observation of 
Strangers, he will-sacrifice much to 
outward appearances. In this way we 
-see a neatness in the hamlets adjacent 
to the great Highland roads, for which 
- bs —_ look in eH 
parts country ; an it is, 
that s antes beg pee know so 
' real state e Highlands 
or the inhabitants. , 
_ Others there are, however, who have 
made the Highlands the object of ob- 
servation, and who were not thus ig- 
norant ; but their works were written 
with a view to the public taste, and it 
was not to be expected they should 


“more nourishi 


contain much that would either pair 
their Highland cousins, or disgust their 
readers. We find, indeed, occasional 
bursts of indignation at flagrant in- 
stances of oppression ; but we have not 
met with any serious endeavour, in ail 
the works on the Highlands, to call the 
attention of the country to the misera- 
ble state of the domestic comforts of 
the inhabitants. It is true, poverty 
and filth are bad subjects for novels ; 
and perhaps we quarrel unreasonabl 
with authors for their silence on 
topics. But the same excuse will not 
avail others for their backwardness and 
neglect in this respect—we mean High- 
land proprietors, and the members of 
the several Highland and Celtic Socie- 
ties with which the country at present 
swarms. If, among the spurious “‘ brats” 
to which its name has given birth, we 
elass that respectable body, the High- 
land Society of Scotland, we would be 
apprehensive of the credit our asser- 
tion might obtain, (considering the 
large sums annually distributed by it 
throughout the Highlands), should we 
accuse these societies of inattention to 
the welfare of that part of the country. 
But this is our charge, and we hope to 
be able to prove it. 

It is true, no doubt, that competi- 
tions have been instituted in pin 
districts for the improvement of s 
and agricultural produce ; and the pre- 
miums there distributed may have in- 
duced some individuals to buy or rear 
a few superior cattle, to be shewn.at 
the competition ; and also to bestow 
more than usual attention on the cul- 
ture of a field of turnips—but did they 
not do so in every instance at a ruinous 
expense, and was not every prize fol- 
lowed by an increase of 10 or 20 per 
cent on the rent of the successful com- 
petitor? Weask then, have these boast- 
ed competitions in the slightest degree 
rendered the habitation of the High« 
lander more comfortable—his food 
or his clothing more 
impervious to the winter blast? .On 
the contrary, has not the condition of 
the inhabitants for the last twenty 
years been daily becoming worse, in 
exact proportion as the value of the 
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of their land has increased. 
hese are the blessed effects of compe- 
titions. At the day, we know 
farms yielding from £150 to £400 of 
rent, without a house sufficient to afford 
tolerable shelter to the possessor and 
his family in inclement weather — 
where the rain no sooner falls from 
heaven, than it finds its way to the in- 
nermost recess of the miserable hut, 
and where sunshine without will pro- 
eure no remission of the tif-tat with- 
in,—in the bed and at the fire-side,— 
till the turf-covered roof slowly dreeps 
its contents. And when a fire is kin- 
dled, the “ house” appears like a lime- 
kiln, a every crevice, 
till not only mily is forced out, 
perhaps in a winter night, but even 
the cattle in the adjoining byre, roar 
for release from the Pandemonium. 
Hence a collection of pitchy soot on the 
elothes and furniture—hence the dis- 
ease, once’so characteristic of all Scots- 
men, but now confined exclusively to 
the poor Highlander, and hence the 
withered and smoke-coloured counte- 
nance that distinguishes him in all as- 
semblages of the le. 

It is in vain to reply to this, Why 
not build to themselves better habita- 
tions ? First, because it is the proprie- 
tor’s, and not the tenant’s, duty to do 
so. And how does a Highland proprie- 
tor go about it? When a tenant enters 
to a new possession, all the crazy huts 
and fences on the premises are valued, 
but not made sufficient, to him; and 
these he is taken bound to keep in good 
repair. To this end he props and 
ban them _ ror month, 1 

ey resemble the patched garment o 
a beggar ; but after all, their natural 
decay causes a deficiency at the termi- 
nation of his possession ; and for this 
tear and wear, as if not compensated 
for in the yearly rent, his ‘generous 
chief distresses him to the very blan- 
kets.on his bed.* And, second, use 
a tenant seldom has any encourage~ 
ment to lay out money in building, as 
his tenure is often no other than his 
landlord’s pleasure ; in which case, so 
far from being remunerated for im- 
provements, he would, on the contrary, 
he obliged, at his removal, to make up 
any deficiency in the buildings erected 
at his own expense. 
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* i payne ate Spee 
corresponds wi dwelling— 
poor, mean, and table: Potatoes 
and milk three times a-day, is very 
common even among the middle class 
of tenants ; and a piece dried brary ham 
is no uxury. "We are aware 
that this sounds incredibly, contrasted 
with the ‘‘ routh of excellent cakes, 
delicate scones, new-laid eggs, savou- 
ry butter, delicious honey, and ge- 
nuine mountain dew,” of which we 
read so much, and of the actual ex- 
istence of which some of our readers, 
as well as ourselves, have had substan- 
tial proof. In the Laird’s house,—at 
the Manse,—and i 2 in the house 


of the Laird’s peer cs cae 
certainly do abound ; and even at 
table of the lower classes, a stranger will 
fare sumptuously. But how often have 
our hearts been pained to see the hos- 
pitable goodwife furnish out an enter- 
tainment like this, well knowing that 
the family must fare scantily for a time 
thereafter! 

Seeing, then, that such is the actual 
state of things in the Highlands, we 
would earnestly recommend, to those 
who have the means, an attempt to 
better the condition of the inhabitants. 
This, however, cannot be done by the 
assembling of themselves annually in 
the “ cities of the plains,” dressed out 
in an absurd imitation of the moun- 


tain garb, 

*¢ to revel life away, 
In guilty pleasures our poor means must 

pay.” 

As little will it avail petra 
Gaelic poems among a people who 
not poetry, but food ; and equally inef- 
fectual will be the quixotical 
tions of holy men to subdue the spirits 
of the rock and flood, and preach to the 
heathen Highlander the Gospel of Je- 
sus for the first time 1 
“« Even ministers hae been kenn’d, in holy 


rapture, 
A rousin’ whid at times to vend, an’ nail’t 
wi’ scripture.” 
Instead of these, and other like wise 
exploits, we would advise H 
proprietors, as they would a 
riting the sarcasm of the poet— 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or dis- 
content 
Being, end, aim, religion—rent, rent, rent, 


me- 





® Since this article was put in types, we have seen some of those strenuous support- 


ers of Highland Societies and Com 


petitions, attempt to roup the effects of their tenants 


half a year before the expiry of the period for which the rent was claimable ! 
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to.adopt a more liberal policy toward 
sdigorrhenge Min apote than dSsigh 
soouer is than a High- 
lander voluntarily leave his native glen, 
let not this tempt the avarice of the 
Laird yearly to increase his rents, till 
the substance of his tenants is eaten up, 
and poverty forces them to become 
**bondsmen’” to our citizens, or die beg- 
gars in a foreign land. For why do this, 
and then re-let their possessions at the 
same, and sometimes at a lower rent, 
to a speculating stranger, who, having 
first caused a costly mansion to be 
erected, where he entertains the pro- 
prietor with wine at dinner,—bustles 
about like a demi-god for a season, and 
then sends his name to the Gazette,— 
leaving the credulous landlord minus a 
year’s rent, and the expense of the 
mansion, now useless from its magni- 

nce, 

It shews a lamentably short-sighted 
ap in our Highland landlords, to 

thus anxious to get quit of the na- 
tive race. We are old enough to recol-+ 
lect several large tracts of the High- 
lands tenanted by South-country gra- 
ziers, where, at the present day, not 
one of their descendants is to be found 
possessing the lands of his father. We 


aver, without fear of contradiction, 


that the charges of sloth, ignorance, 
and backwardness to improvement, 
brought against the Highlanders, are, 
in most instances, grossly false; and 
we maintain, that not only are the 
Highlanders fully as industrious, but 
that they in fact render the wilds they 
inhabit more productive to the pro- 
tors, than any other class of tenants 

t could be substituted in their place. 
We repeat it then, let the Highlanders 
have the same encouragement as stran- 
gers—let their possessions be rendered 
secure, and their habitations made com- 
fortable, and we shall then see. them 
exhibiting an appearance very different 
from their present mean and wretched 
eondition ; and proprietors themselves 
will profit by the alteration. We de- 
test cant, but we cannot help remind- 
ing proprietors of what they seem an- 
xious to forget,—that to whom much is 
iven, of him much will be required. 
f, in the distribution of the things of 
this world, Providence has given them 
dominion over their fellow-creatures, 
let them not suppose they can abuse 
that dominion ‘with impunity. The 
question to be hereafter answered, will 
he, not How much gold and silver hast 
thou forced out of barren acres? but, 
How hast thou improved the opportu- 


CJunie, 


nities of benéfiting thy fellow-men 
which thy master did give thee? - - 
These observations have assumed a 
totally different complexion from what 
we at the outset intended, and their 
length precludes almost any remark 
on the work before us. But this‘is 
now of less consequence, as the public 
have already formed the resolution to 
which we meant to have advised them 
on its first end: namely, such 
as have had the misfortune to take it 
up once, never to do so again ; and 
those that have hitherto neglected it, 
to do so for ever. 
- Weagree, however, with MrS.,.that 
notwithstanding the light which has 
lately been thrown on the character of 
the Scottish Highlander, by Sir Wal- 
ter. Scott, Mrs Grant, and Colonel 
Stewart, “ a complete and systematic 
account of the Highland superstitions 
is still a desideratum in our national 
literature.” But we fear the pre- 
sent attempt will not go far towards 
supplying this defect ; and, consider- 
ing. the opportunities Mr Stewart en- 
joyed, and with the example of the 
authors just mentioned before him, 
we do think he might have given us 
something superior to this absurd col< 
lection of nursery tales. With the sub- 
stitution of some other uncouth jargon 
for the Gaelic, we are persuaded that alk 
we have here as the “ Superstitions of 
theHighlands,” might, with equal pro- 
priety, have been called the Supersti- 
tions of New Holland ; for we should 
as soon have discovered our grand- 
fathers metamorphosed into Prince’s~ 
Street Dandies, as recognized the stories 
with which they delighted our youth 
in the “ Translations” of Mr Stewart. 
In the selection of his stories, too, Mr 
Stewart displays a woful want both 
of taste and judgment, and the style 
is the very worst he could have adopt- 
ed. The last, indeed, might do well 
enough to excite a smile at a sturdy 
Highlander, who should, at the pre- 
sent day, maintain the reality of all 
the machinery of his superstition ; 
and if Mr S.’s object had been to 


‘ridicule the once prevalent, but now 


discarded, belief of his countrymen in 
supernatural agency, and amuse the 
reader at their expense, we might ay 
haps have thought more favourably of 
his work. But, considering it as an 
account of the Superstitions of the 
Highlands, we denounce it a worthless 
and miserably defective production. 
As, however, we are pleased with its 
modest size and moderate price, we 
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shall give a quotation or two, as speci- 
mens of what it contains. The fellow- 
ing isa description of the ghosts of the 
olden time :— _ 
- Unlike the present puny, green, worm- 
eaten effigies, that now-a-days stalk about 
our premises, and, like the cameleon, feed 
upon the air, the ancient race of.-Highland 
ghosts were a set of stout, lusty, sociable 
ghosts, ‘ as tall as a pine, and as broad as 
a house.’ Differing widely in his habits 
from those of his posterity, the ghost of 
antiquity would enter the habitation of the 
man, descant a lee-long night upon the 
news of the times, until the long-wished- 
for supper was prepared, when this pattern 
of frankness and good living would invite 
himself to the table, and do as much jus- 
tice to a bicker of Highland crowdie, as his 
earthly contemporaries. Indeed, if all tales 
be true, many centuries are not ela 
since those social practices of the ghosts of 
the day proved an eminent pest to society. 
With voracious appetites, those greedy gor- 
mandizers were in the habit of visiting the 
humble hamlets, where superabundance of 
store seldom.resided, and of ravishing from, 
the grasp of a starving progeny, the meagre 
fare alloted to their support.” 

‘Of the ghost’s solicitude, in his 
“* post-existent state,” for the repose 
of the departed soul, several instances 
have come to our knowledge within 


these few ‘years. One gentleman, of 
Mr Stewart’s own clan, to whom his 
friend in the nether world lately sent 
his page) xa ros with a nomination 


as his administrator in law, resides at 
€——, about six miles west from Blair 
Athole, to whom we would refer Mr S. 
for more correct information on the 
subject, in the event of a second edi- 
tion of his work. 

We had thought ourselves perfect 
adepts in all the amusements of a New- 
year’s morning, but we are now con- 
vinced the inhabitants of Strathdoun 
can instruct us in more things than 
one, of which neither we nor our readers 
éver dreamt. ‘Witness the following 
process of fumigation, which it requires 
all our belief to credit any rational be- 
ing would submit to at that joyous 
season ;:— 


- © The first course (sprinkling of holy 
water) being thus served, the second is 
about to'be administered—preliminary to 
which, it is necessary to stuff all the cre- 
vices and windows in the house, even to 
the key-hole.. This done, piles of juniper 
are kindled into a conflagration, in the dif. 
ferent apartments in the house. Rising 
in fantastic curls, the fumes of the blazing 
juniper spread along the roof, and gradually 


netrating into, “is ve : 

atient’s system, (for ‘patients ma’ 
Be called.) fi brings on an Uctatent haves 
of hiccupping, sneezing, wheezing, and’ 
coughing, highly demonstrative of its ex- 
pectorating’ qualities. “But it not ‘unfte- 
quently happens, that young and thought- 
less urchins, not reli such physic; and 
unmindful of the important benefits they 
reap from it, diversify-the scene by cries of 
suffecation and the like, which. never.fail 
to call forth from the-more reflecting part 
of the family, if.able. to speak, a. very 
severe reproof. Well knowing, howeyer, 
that the more intense the ** smuchdan,” 
the more propitious ; the high-priest, with 
dreeping eyes and distorted mouth, con- 
tinues his operations, regardless ‘of the 
feelings of his flock, until he considers the 
dose fully sufficient; upon which he opetis 
the went and the other crevices, to admit 
the genial fluid, to recover the spirits of the 
exhausted patients. , He then to 
gratify the horses, cattle, and other bestial 
stock in the town, with the same entertain. 
ment in.their turn,” 


Tn the chapter on “ weddings,” Mr 
S. has omitted the ceremony of creel- 
ing the bridegroom. Indelicate as this 
pastime may appear to our southern 
neighbours, the time is not long past 
when it was very common, and is 
not yet altogether laid aside. Early 
on the morning after marriage, some 
young men, intimate acquaintances of 
the bridegroom, provide themselves 
with a wicker-basket full of stones, 
and take their station outside the door 
of the married couple’s apartment, 
Here they await the coming forth of 
the bridegroom, who for this day at 
least must perform the ceremony. of 
ablution in a running brook. This 
he generally attempts by a dart past 
his sentinels, and should the stream 
be at a distance, the chase thither is 
often amusing. ‘Not unfrequently, 
however, he eludes his wary frie 
by making his escape by the win- 
dow ; and, we have oftener than once 
seen him find his way through the 
roof, to avoid this friendly greeting. 
But should all attempts fail, and the 
Tuckless wight be caught, the creel is 
then fastened firmly on his back, where 
it remains till the bride appears, and 
i ena that i no ter ig a 

int against him, upon which she is 
Sawai to take it,off. Let our bride-’ 
grooms of eighty think of this and 
tremble. 
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MY DEAR MR NORTH, 

Ir has always appeared to me asa 
singular fact, not very easily referable 
to any principle, (supposing it well 
founded), that the literature of Scot- 
land should have taken such a direc- 
tion to the history of the progress of 
society ;—so curious and so inquisitive 
an eye turned inward on itself, and 
eager to record its movements. At one 
period, and that not very remote, there 
was hardly one among our literary 
men, who had not essayed this sub- 
ject; and when I mention the names of 
Kames, Monboddo, F » Stew- 
art, and Millar, I but state the strength 
of the advanced , and. leave a host 


i philosophers in the led 


of di 
walk behind. I confess myself under 
the influence of this feeling, and am 
constantly inclined to look with inte- 
rest on anything iar in the so- 
ciety in which I am placed, as well as 

"on the usages which may have result- 
ed from it,.or been themselves the 
causes of it. In my slight dealings and 
occasional intercourse with the shop- 

of London, I am led to believe 
that they are of a different mould from 
those at home, and in some respects, I 
think, better. In Scotland, the class of 
whom I speak have scarcely yet be- 
come a separate caste ; they feel, as it 
were, an apology for their profession 
necessary ; and whenever they have rea- 
lized what, in their verymoderate views, 
may be considered an independence, 
they eagerly recollect, and greedily 
ing to their connexion, however re- 
mote, with any respectable family from 
which they may have sprang original- 
ly, as the stock on which to found their 
own consequence in their early retire- 
ment. jt is this feeling, so general 
that it escapes observation, which ope- 
rates so powerfully in moderating their 
ambition with respect to fortune. The 
class of whom I speak have their wishes 
as steadily directed to this ultimate se- 
clusion from business, and look to it 
with the same eagerness, as the eastern 
minister of whom we read, who re- 
tired every day from the toils of of- 
fice, to himself with his pipe, 
and array himself in his shepherd’s 
be sy to remind him of his first con- 
ition. 


In Scotland, we have too recently 
escaped from a feudal state of society, 


to have fully and wey ae 
the air and gait of a commercial peo- 
_ In many a house, a target ora 

road-sword is to be found suspended, 
which has seen the struggles of the 
year Fifteen, or the more memorable 
Forty-five ; and our early efforts to 
preserve the independence and purity 
of a National Church, with the share 
which, by its peculiar form, it gives to 
the peo fe themselves in the manage- 
ment of it, would altogether tend to 
produce a raciness of character, (if E 
may use the ), even greater than 
that imputed to the “* Land of Hills 
and Lakes.” These remote causes may 
not always be felt, or even acknow- 
, in every case ; but it would be 
rash, on that account, to dispute their 
influence. 

Who has not seen the rich and lux- 
urious effects of the day-light stream- 
ing through the painted or stained win- 
dow ;—the exquisite glare it imparts 
to everything it-rests on ; quid tetigit, 
quod non ornavit.;—how it alters their 
colour, in some instances, and gives to 
them a third, which, like the neutral- 
ized substances of chemistry, is nei- 
ther like the basis, nor the agent ope- 
rating on it! Yet, amid all this en- 
chantment, all this voluptuousness of 
enjoyment to the eye and to the fancy, 
the mitred priest or canonized worthy, 
whose glowing form dims the window, 
is not hi transmitted into the in- 
terior ; his influence is only felt in the 
colours in which he is embodied. 

I will even venture to say, that the 
keenness which is said to mark the 
Scottish character, in what relates to 
their transactions, and which at first 
sight would seem the least apologetical 
a of it, may admit of explanation at 

east, from their national circum- 
stances. We have always remarked, 
that/a countryman, on coming to town, 
made, or tried to make, a harder bar- 
gain than any inhabitant would,ven- 
ture on, and this as much from the 
fear uf being over-reached on account 
of his ignorance, as that any advan-- 
tage he could derive from his cheapen- 
ing, would to him be comparatively’ 
a greater benefit, than to dots in-@ 
superior rank of life. As it is with’ 
individuals, ‘so it is with nations. As 
a commercial country, we are still far 
behind our more wealthy neighbours ; 
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we are newer, and more ardent in our 
career, and try to compensate by assi- 
duity, the advantages we cannot yet 

.: We are like racers, who 
have lost time in starting from the 
post, and press forward to save our 
distance. 

In a you “ a the 
first time, regular, the itary 
tradesman ; whose wealth, in man 
cases, might suffice to grace the ran 
of a baronet, and who yet waits pa- 
tiently at his counter, to serve the 
slightest demands, and all the while 
regulating the most extended concerns 
of his business. His ideas certainly 
do not travel far at any time, beyond 
the even tenor of his occupation, and 
to quit it is out of the question. His 
forefathers were all of the same class ; 
his ae _ no chance ~* 

uitting it; he-is but one in:a wor 

af roe ord and his only means of 
distinction lie, not in abandoning, but 
in remaining in it. In short, so large 
is the class, so hopeless the chance of 
passing its that when the 
London tradesman looksabove, around, 
and beyond him, he sees nothing but 
fellow-citizens of his own rank, and 
he therefore glides the more quietly 
through what may almost appear his 
predestined range. So vast is the field 
im which he toils, that he is confident 
that the most trifling retail, if suffi- 
ciently extended, may raise his fortune ; 
hence, he is punctual and civil to his 
customers, to a degree that would be 
reckoned servile in Scotland ; because 
there, from the more limited extent 
of their occupations, the same favours 
could seldom lead to the same splendid 
results. At this moment I see, from 
my window, a tradesman (as he is 
here called) carrying a basket of ve- 
getables to some purchaser, perhaps 
not ex ing the value of a sixpence, 
and whose dress and appearance, in 
every respect, save the clean white 
apron, would otherwise indicate with 
us a gentleman of a very respectable 
rank. ~ ( 

I think even avery casual surv: 
inclines us to admit, the Engli 
face is one of higher polish than ours ; 
greater softness and roundness in the 
—- and:a more educated ~~ - 
tellectual expression, even when the 
individual may possess but little in 
his character to owe - rom a 
or expectation of it. training 
the mind exercises an influence over 
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the body, which, though it may be 
very unintelligible, sn be very 
true. Ourcoun ve been put 
later into the wienane of society, 
aud have not yet acquired the full 
polish of the process ; it will be well 
if they.do not lose something of their 
natural - h of character by it. 
The soft round face of our sow 
brethren betokens ease, the reign of 
quiet passion, and the habit of con- 
trolling it; ours possesses pose de 
haps, too many traces of the tur t 
times from which we have more re+ 
cently emerged, and of the impetuous 
forward expression, which marks. a 
more primitive people. 
The more generous living of the 
lower and middle classes, po a fails 
to arrest the notice of the northern 
stranger, as a thing indicating a differ- 
ent state of society. hy 

. The foaming tankard meets his eye 
in almost every quarter, and at every 
hour ; it never _— the stoge,) but 
keeps its part as the representative of 
a living. The Ly sayemioie plies 

is incessant round from morning till 
night; at one time, collecting -his - 
bright cool-looking jugs ; at another, 
supplying his hearty customers. Every+ 
where else he has seen it considered:as 
a luxury, here he finds it among-the 
list of necessaries. John Bull consi- 
ders his porter as-a kind of. national 
concern, alike of isapertanene the:ins 
dividual as to the political constitution 
of Old England. I confess, this familiar 
and general use of it appears to.me a 
degradation of wy Seca beyera 
and, to you, Mr North, I will confess 
it, has perplexed me not a little. ‘To 
me, who was always famed among my 
acquaintances for having it of the best 
quality, a bad dinner seldom -came 
without its a to my friend, by 
the promise of a bottle of it.; and then 
what a field for yvaunting its excellenee 
lay open to me, before-I produced it! 

But now all is gone’;; all my enjoy~ 
ment, physical and oneresae at my 
scanty board; has.:1 vanish- 
ed! How can. I introduce.that asa 
luxury, which I now have learned is 
no luxury ? or dwell on the excelling 
qualities of a,liquor, which I 
but in common with a million 
mouths in London? . |. 

_ The inconvenience of. : 
directions, carrying ns on their” 
shoulders on the pavé, is a grievance 
very generally felt, and, to an-eye'from 


greasy: 
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= country, appears not a little singu- 
- The first impression is, that the 
lice of the metropolis is not of that 
excellence which is generally assigned 
to it, and that this, like other matters 
of imperfect knowledge, its 
impértance under the shelter of the 
old maxim of the “‘ omne ignotum 
magnifico 3” and, in short, that 
cause in any town in the country such 
a nuisance would not be tolerated, 
such towns have therefore a more vi- 
gilant survéillance. A little more cool- 
ness enables us to lay our own conve- 
nience out of question, and to see that 
the overburthened porter could not 
pass along the street crowded with car- 
riages, frequently locked together, so 
as to require great dexterity to un- 
lock them ; and the — that it is so, 
impresses on us a still deeper convic- 
tion of the immensity of that popula- 
tion, of the extent of that commerce, 
of the variety of those avocations, 
whether of pleasure or of business, 
which so completely fill the public way 
as to cause this nuisance to be over- 
looked by a vigilant police, and even 
tolerated by ourselves who suffer most 
from it. 

The huge drays of London, with 
four horses of the most powerful kind 

ed to them, ‘too frequently inter- 
ere with our progress, to it of 
their escaping our notice. I am almost 
inclined to look on them as a feature 
of that nationality which may be de- 
tected in so many other points of view, 
and exhibiting on the part of their 
owners a p contempt of economy, 
as lordly in its principle, as that of the 
finest “* Set out in England.” 

Now and then an incident of a dif- 
ferent kind to that last noticed ob- 
structs our way, and secures our cour- 
tesy by an appeal to very different feel- 
ings.—In every crowded street or 
+ om we meet a funeral ; the corpse 

on shoulders, and covered with 
a black pall, turned up at the corner 
to display the coffin, and with 
white silk to denote the youth of the 
deceased. If a female, it is followed 
ee pees lagoalh in 
mourning-habits, with a veil or 
hood covering the whole person, which 
gives a kind of foreign or Spanish look 
to the ion ; and is very proba- 
bly'a remnant of the ceremonies of the 

sh Catholic church, with a few 

nuns in attendance, to “breathe 
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the prayer to Heaven, and say Amen.” 
I think the cloak worn by the men on 
these occasions, may very probably be 
traced to an early and disturbed state 
of society, when funerals were often 
the scene of riot and hostility, render 
ing it necessary, even then, to wear 
arms ; and that this envelope was em- 
ployed to conceal suspicions, which it 
would have been alike imprudent to 
neglect, or to exhibit uncalled for. 
From the perishing quality of the 
bricks, of which the metropolis is built, 
we feel the want of that venerable’ 
character which we recognize in cities: 
of far inferior interest, but—built of 
stone ; and commemorating, by their 
durability, the events with which they 
may be connected, whether of deep 
historical or local value. We love 
to tread on the same floor, where at 
least it is possible, that Rizzio’s blood 
was spilt ; and we assent to the fiction 
(if such it be) the more readily, that 
it gives back to our recollections the 
delightful tales of the nursery, which, 
in the oft-told story of Blue Beard, 
has gained our assent tothe ineffaceable 
character of murtherous stains. If 
London had been swept from the 
ground by a catastrophe similar to 
Moscow, and risen afresh by the en- 
terprizing spirit of its inhabitants with- 
in the last century, it could not have 
a fresher look. The smoky atmosphere 
which surrounds it, is in this respect 
an advantage ; it begrimes the bricks, 
to be sure, but it abates a little of the 
yesterday look of the scene. Even the 
occasional intermixture of buildings 
confessedly venerable, does not alter 
this impression, although they certain- 
ly produce an agreeable sentiment, like 
that excited, by meeting at times a 


gy old gentleman in the company: of 
is younger friends. 

What relates to ourselves is chiefly 
the subject of the future, when, like 
Macbeth, we try to look into the mir- 


ror of the hereafter. But, of the 
past we think collectively, and look at 
mankind either as a whole, or as sepa- 
rated into portions, of which we form a 
part in our national relations ; and the 
architecture of a country, exhibiting 
the characters of different eras, be- 
eomes, im this view of the subject, so 
many noteheson the Time-post of its 
history. For these reasons, I never fail 
to regret the absence of stone in Lon- 
don, whichthaédeprived it of so much 
that wonld@etherwise have rendered it 
17 AH 
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invaluable, not to the tutored eye 
ny ae ae to the most care~ 
Few capitals have witnessed so many 
storms, still fewer have owned so many 
masters, of different races, and of cha- 
racters so strongly marked, as would 
impesiaion on the etyip-of the building 
ion on the style of the building 

of their: age, if they had possessed a 
material fitted as well to receive as to 
keep it. We should then have had the 
singular spectacle of Saxon and Nor- 
man palaces gracing our capital, even 
by contrast with our modern and richer 
residences, as the city of Moscow was 
said to have delighted by the blending 
of the Asiatic with the E cha- 
racter. I could well believe that the 
| neae reign of Elizabeth would not 
ave away without contributing 
something which would have marked 
the high-wrought national feelings, 
which the glories of her administra- 
tion were so well calculated to excite 
and to cherish. The m and aus- 
terity of Cromwell’s day, would not 


have passed away without leaving its 
hand-writing on our walls; and we 


might have now po perhaps in 
the same street, the gay and licentious 


characteristics of the age of Charles the 
Second, in the luxurious and decorated 
mansions of the minions of his Court. 
For all these reasons, I never discover 
in my rambles, a cyphered stone, or 
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rude image of the olden time sunk into 
the modern brick-wall, but it calls forth 


cmetingfhaetoet tn tin cae ate 


which is still visible; with more ca- 
priciousness I deplore the venerable 
fabric of which this slender niemorial 
once perhaps formed a part, and now 
remains to mark its former site. To 
me, therefore, the bas-relief in New- 


i armed 
although modern, but marking 
the spot where stood the house of the 
Earls of Warwick; is a matter of no 
ordinary excitement, and it has 
time to dissipate, before a similar 
of associations is called forth by a little 
Bacchus riding trium in fron¢ 
of one of the houses in a lane a little 
farther on. But I fear I dwell too 
on the inferiority of brick as a materi 
for building ; but let theni ridicule who 
may, I am almost tempted to think 
that each of the materials in use for 
building, is severally fitted and 
nial to forms of government very dif 
ferent,—the Monarchical and Demo« 
cratical ; the stone seems best fitted te. 
see support, and familiarize us to 
ereditary distinctions ; while the for« 
mer leaves little to mark the past, and 
gives nothing to the eye save the indi+ 
vidual existences of ephemeral ru 





REMARKS ON THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


Str: 
Several months have elapsed since 
I ventured to call the attention of your 
readers to a subject which has now 


become sufficiently familiar to all of 


them who are in ren habit of om the 
n of this part of the coun- 
try, Tae New-Hiexu ScHoor.”— 
Indeed I am almost afraid, so much 
has been said and written about this 
matter, that sah pen are sick of 
the very sound of “High School.” 
Nevertheless, I hope you will allow 
me one.or two of your columns even 
now. You may oy upon it that 
I utterly despise all the sarcasms in 
which certain gentlemen, or perhaps 
only en of the press,” in- 
d ves, in 
as jj 


and at least as “‘dis- 


in ” as any of my assailants 


Vor. XT. 


» of 
my former publication. T am at least 


—_ for, a ee any 
way depend w of the parties 
who man thir in Edinburgh - 
but, tosay the truth, Iam notinclined to 
place implicit dependance upon ei 
of them ; and as for “‘ interest,” I cer- 
tainly am most deeply interested in 
this question ; but I am so only bée- 
cause I it asa public ques- 
tion, involving public interests at 
as important as ahy question that has 
in my time agitated the public mind 
of this place. ut 
Since I wrote my former letter, 


ent shape. Then I hoped 

temperate consideration migh 
induced those who set the schenie of 
the New School Ras pon 
scheme altogether. But now this ‘ii 
I believe, quite hopeless. ‘The pi 
war, bacon. 5 =i i 
‘ + 
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ried on, has terminated in both parties 
being more attached to their original 
views, ora Spc nth: once 
ign began. In short, there seems 
to be no sort of doubt that the Contri- 
butors are determined to have their 
own. way of it.— Whatever the Magis- 
trates do, or do not, they are resolved 
to build their School. They have re- 
sumed their field—they are arranging 
peo Fy eo School is to be. 
in what. sort of situation does 
leave the rest of “~ ee 
of Edinburgh ? They have nothing to 
do with the disputes. which have been 
ing on between these Contributors 
on one hand, and the Town Coun- 
cil on the other. Be it so, that here, 
as in almost all disputes, there have 
been faults on both sides ; be it so, that, 


ing, intentions have 
aarp wn ese a fair on both sides. 
Such I, for one, believe to be the truth 
of the case ; but this is not the ques- 
tion now. The question, the only re- 
maining question, is, “‘ Are we, the ci- 
 tizens of Edinburgh, to support the 
one or the other of these establish- 
- mients—that which has flourished for 
ages under the patronage of the mu- 
a of Edinburgh ; or this new 
ishment, set up in the face of 
that municipality, and to be governed 
by private individuals only ?” 

This is a question which every head 
of a family must put to himself—and, 
I think, I may venture to add, that if 
he be a right-thinking man, his lean- 
ing, in the first instance, will be to- 
wards the old Establishment, against 
which, until within this last year, net 
one word—not one whisper, was ever 

- heard—which, on the contrary ,,was ne- 
vermentioned without approbation and 
and. pride—which was ever honoured 
and revered as one of the oldest and best 
of our municipal—and, I may even say, 
ofour National Institutions. It will not, 
‘I think, be denied, that, prima facie, a 
good man and a’good citizen will feel 
inclined, to adhere to this venerable 
Establishment—that he will desert it 
for a novelty, and an untried novelty ! 
only after being convinced that the old 
School has become insufficient for the 

I it assumes to fulfil—and that 
Rr some auxiliary novelty of one kind 
or another there is NEED.— 

. Now, what is the proof of such ne- 
cessity exhibited by the patrons of the 
New ? Their case, in point of 
fact, resolves itself into four separate 


statements, Ist, There is a necessity 
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for a new school, because one school 
eannot be sufficient for the —— 
of all the boys that are learning Latin 
in Edinburgh now. 2d, There is ane- 
cessity for it ; for if there were not, who 
would send his son away to be taught 
Latin in England, which many people 
every day do? 3d, There is a neces- 
sity for a new school, because the old « 
school is not so numerously attended 
as it used to be; and, 4th, There is 
2 necessity for a new High School, for 
the old one is inconveniently situated. 

To take these arguments, which 
really exhaust the case, in their order 
—the first of them proceeds upon the 
assumption that everybody, unless 
there be some gross and visible defect 
in the great public school of the place 
he lives in, would, of course, send his 
boy to be taught there. But there 
cannot be a more fallacious notion than 
this. Many, very many persons, pre- 
ferred in former days, prefer now, and 
always will prefer, a sinall, quiet, and 
retired private school, to any public 
school whatever. I confess that I, for 
one, should have imagined there must 
be many more learners of Latin here 
than, as it turns out, there are. It 
appears, that, taking the widest calcu- ° 
lation‘of the Contributors themselves, 
there are not more than from 1000 to 
1200 boys at this moment learning 
Latin in all the schools of this city ; 
and I maintain it is absurd to say, 
that, out of a total of even 1200 boys 
to be taught Latin, there ever will 
found enough to support two great 
public Latin schools, after deducting 
those whose guardians prefer, [whe~ 
ther on general grounds of feeling, or 
from the consideration of particular 
circumstances, | a private to a public 
education. 

The second argument—that derived 
from the fact, (grant it to be a fact,) 
that many gentlemen here have been 
lately in the habit of sending their 
boys away to English schools and aca- 
demies, appears to me to be, if -poasi- 
ble, still more hollow than the first. 
Right or wrong, it is the universal 
opinion out of this country, and by 
no means a rare opinion even here, 
that classical education in its high- 
er branches is better carried on in 
England than in Scotland. The ac- 
knowledged truth, that Scotland has 
not, for several generations past, pro-~ 
duced any one ical scholar of the 
first rank, is eonengn something. But 
even laying ‘that’ altogether out of 
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view, many. have naturall 
enough t, and probably will 
continue to think, that it is a t 
advantage for young men to be educa~ 
ted, to a certain extent at least, away 
from the scene of our provincial dia-~ 
lect and accent. And moreover, there 
is something in the mode of life fol- 
lowed in the t seminaries of Eton, 
Winchester, &c., which many consi- 
der as admirably calculated for the 
formation both of character and of 
manners—and of which they are there- 
fore anxious to give their children the 
advantage. Altogether, there can be 
no sort of doubt, that Scotch gentle- 
men of a certain rank in life, of con- 
siderable fortunes, and attached to the 
Episcopalian church, will continue, if 
there were fifty new High Schools, to 
send their sons to the same English 
schools which persons in their situa- 
tion have been, and now are, in the 
habit of patronizing. : 

The third argfument is on the face 
of it a most illogical one. The great 
fault of the High School here, say 
these gentlemen, is, that there are 
too many boys for the school—and 
our rj of this is, that the school is 
less crowded at present, than it used 
to. be in former days! 

The fact seems to be, that the school 
never was attended by more than 800 
boys at the same time—and that at 
this moment it is attended by 683 !— 
Considering that within the space of 
two years there have been a great 
many changes of masters, and, above 
all, a change of Rector, it appears to 
me that we might have had more reason 
to wonder, if the attendance had not 
fallen off to a certain extent. For—as 
for saying or insinuating that the pre- 
sent teachers are net quite equal, in 
all respects, to the best of their pre- 
decessors—this, I am sure, will not be 
seriously attempted—and, to do the 
Contributors justice, no attempt of 
the kind can be laid to their charge as 
a body. In point of fact, the present 
Rector and his colleagues are, without 
exception, men of the highest respect- 
ability both in their profession and in 
their personal characters—and the pub- 
lic confidence, which their laborious 
lives have earned. for them, could not 
be shaken by the arts. of a faction— 
even if a faction could be found to 
employ themselvesinsuchan unworthy 
cause. ‘ * . alo ah}! 

I observe the 44 the known 


writers in,the.. ’ Baview, now 
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School, the necessity whereof ar 
from the incapacity of the old’ scho 
toaccommodate the juvenile population. 
of this place. The old sc con-: 
tains, at this time, 683 boys. When’ 
the celebrated review of the book 
called “‘ Muse Edinenses,” appeared. 
in that journal (7. e. November 1812,) 
it appears that this same school was 
attended by “ nearly 700 br 3” and 
yet, the sole object of that illustrious 
critique evidently was to puff this 
school, the style of its management— 
and, above all, the splendid merits of 
its then Rector, (himself an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, if Lord Byron’s “ 

Bards” may be in aught believed.) 
After talking of the * nearly’ 700 
boys,” and their mefrical effusions, 
the author of the critique subjoins the 
following note ; some parts of which 
may be compared with certain moré 
recent publications, from apparentl 
the same quarter, at our readers’ 
pleasure and leisure. 


“¢ The gentleman to whom we now al- 
lude, we understand to be Mr Pillans, the 
present head Master, or Rector, as we call 
him, of this great seminary, who was ap- 
pointed to this important office on the death 
of the celebrated Dr Adam, about two 
years ago. Besides the great improvement 
in the article of verse-making, which is 
detailed in the text, it is proper to meii- 
tion, that this eminent teacher has carried 
the study of the Greek language much far- 
ther than had ever been done in this schools 
At his last public examination, various pu- 
pils, to whom the very alphabet had “been. 
unknown but ten months before, ey 
read and translated any of. te ew 


Testament ad aperturam libri, besides gi- . 
ving a complete - analysis of 
all the words that occurred. the 


most radical and important, however, ¢ 
all his. improvements, we are i 
reckon that partial. adoption of Mr Lans 
caster’s system of teaching by monitors, in 
consequence of which, he is enabled:to,do 
very nearly twenty times as much as‘ could 
possibly have been, done without some such 
contrivance. The details of his plan cou 
not easily be brought within the compass 


of a note; but the result is, that every in. 
dividual boy, ins Class or form of 100-14 


yi 


now called up, and thoroughly 
at least two or three times every day, ii 
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ve no desire to make - 


the of us 
» are at ni tee Sau y ad- 
d to; that the school is taught 
: now, exactly as it was 

in illans’s time, and b ok ga 
though no Edinburgh Re- 

viewer, of attainments probably not 
much inferior to those of Mr Pillans 


it requires no great icacity to 
p sas that the “ 683 ye" of 1822, 


> 


or , with telerable exactness, to 
* nearly 700 boys” of 1812. I may 
safely leave these things to be sneered 
Senne ead on Co. ; and to 


be considered by the disinterest- 
— of Edinburgh. 

‘ remains one argument more— 
that deduced from the inconvenient si- 
tuation of the present High School. 
I perfectly agree with the Contributors 
here,, The public feel, and have long 
felt, that the old School is in an ab- 
surd part of the town ; and, what is 
more, the Magistrates have admitted 
all this, and announced their intention 
of immediately removing the School to 
another situation ; of founding a new 
and more extensive building, some- 
where within the easy reach of all 
those who age soempesined of the ex- 
isting state ings. 

ing done this—having formed 
and announced this resolution, and, I 
believe I may add, having already 
made considerable progress in the ar- 
Fangements requisite for carrying it 
a at is it, hae Mes 

Magistrates have neg , an 

that we had a right to expect from 
them ? They tell us that we are to 
re a central High School, and that 
in ely. Are we to desert them 


the very moment when they have 
p Tal A samen this plan, atthe 
labouring 


to being it into immediate exeeution ? 
Are we to abandon them—and to al- 
- Jow the establishment where we and 
our fathers were educated to be de- 
aded and nullified, at the very mo- 
when these gentlemen are exert- 
for what ey honest- 
a great public purpose, 
a intelligible com- 

made concerni 


am anxious to put plainly, and as it is, 
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to thedisin terested and unfettered citi- 
zens of the place ;—and I confess, that, 
provided it receive dispassioned consi- 
deration, I have little doubt as to: the 
answer which all such persons. will 
make. to it. 

.. I have read every line that has been 
inted about this affair, and as yet I 
ve found nothing like the real his~ 

tory of it—and what everybody acs 
eustomed to live in a certain sort of 
society, knows to he the real history 
of it. Shall I venture, not to write 
this true history,for that is out of the 
question, but to hint it ? 

First, then, the leading Whigs. of 
Edinburgh are parties to the great 
combination into which the Whigs 
haye entered for the purpose of draw~ 
ing into Whiggish management the 
education of the youth of Britain. This 
is a scheme which they have been, and 
are now, driving at with unceasing zeab 
here—and everywhere. It may be seen 
in Scotland and in England—it may 
be heard in the speeches in the House 
of Commons—and it may be detected 
in the tracasseries of the meanest vil- 


e- 
2d, Some of the leading Whigs of 
Edinburgh set a-foot this scheme of the 
new High School. This I know to be 
the fact. Ordinary persons, (by which 
phrase I mean persons not accustomed 
to serutinize the proceedings of this 
place and its different parties, ) may be 
taken in by the array of Tory names 
at the head of lists, committees, &e. 
&c. But I know, and well do the 
Tory Contributors themselves know, 
how the matter really stands. Very 
many of them know, that they gave 
in to this plan, after it was started by 
their opponents, from.a mixture of the 
following motives—dread that their 
nents might succeed in having the 

lef school of Edinburgh and of Scot- 
land entirely under their control— 
dread that their opponents might ac- 
quire a certain sort of popularity by 
standing alone as the patrons of. what 
ex facie might be taken for a great and 
necessary improvemment—and dread of 
missing an opportunity of exhibiting 
their own talents in the great and thri- 
ving art of conciliation! Exceptions, 
of course, there are. Many are too 
high-spirited. to have acted in this or 
in any matter from such motives—and 
some are too stupid to have under 
stood anything about the matter.at all. 
But I am tolerably.confident, that what 
I have said, will find its echo in a very 
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goodly ‘esvayof rontributorial con- 


—s. 

leading WV tears. of Edin- 
Rie de are, like ing Whigs 
ev just the noe oof what 
pretend to be—in and 
in all exterior biome 4 e friends of 
pers and aohe uality, but really and in 
most bigotted and in- 
pers of aristocrats. It was partly 
their plan from the a gare to have 
an aristocratical schoo! they too 
ha vetheir arts of conciliation ; and it 
was upon private and underhand flat- 
towards the avowed aristocratical 
of or of their political ene- 
relied as the surest 
poe. — on ing the of this 
eontribution for a new High School— 
and they succeeded in In all 
their ne hs, sera ny be 

their public appearances of every kin 
have most carefully guarded 
against avowing anythin af the aris- 
tocratical of their his But in 

ivate it has not been 5 with them ; 
less with those whom they have 
eajoled into copartnership with them. 
I speak boldly what I know to be the 
truth—I repeat what I have heard 
WITH MY OWN EARS, from men too 
honest to conceal anything of their 
own motives, and too limited in un- 


a 


derstanding to comprehend the true . 


drift, or at least to see the full extent, 
of the designs of others. I say it is the 
truth, that all along, a very great num- 
ber of these Contributors, who are ap- 

_ pealing as a body ro tHE PuBLic, and 
calling for i¢ support and public 
ence, have been individually in 

the habit of avowing that their ob- 
ject was to have a cenTEEL HicH 
Pog ye to hold, by increased 
fees, &c. the children of ordinary 
plebeians at arm’s length. People 
may frown, bluster, and be indig- 
nant as much as they please, I as- 
sert that what I have now said is the 
Laer tear si truth—and I assert 
not. but what I can prove. To use 
the classical phraseology of Mr Joseph 
Hume, “ ras them take their change 

% on the 2 had th 

An M tes the great 
merit of torment this part of 
the scheme, if not from the beginning, 
at least from a 
this t ey oe minds 
minds—and, 
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they fe 


The language in’ which 
themselves: stated their 

this matter, cannot be “im 
quote from the introduction to the 


printed minutes. 
“< The obvious result of having one school 
for the New Town, and ot he the 
Old, will be a very distinct and matked se- 
paration between boys in different ranks 
have strongly felt, that one peculiar and 
important advantage, which has hitherto dt~ 
tended the system of public education in 
Edinburgh, has been the common education 
of boys of all ranks and conditions. Almost 
every man, who has risen. to eminence in public 
life in Scotland, has been educated at the High 
School ; and many of the most 
and illustrious of the Scottish nobility have 
also there received their education. The 
Council are persuaded that there arenumbers 
of the inhabitants who will acknowledge the 
advantages which they have pee in after 
life from early 
with individuals of higher her and st 
formed in attendance at the High Sthool. 
And, on the other hand, the Council feel well 
assured, that the most eminent in station, and 
the most illustrious in birth, of those who have 
been educated at the High School, strongly 


*s In order, however, to insure these ies 
portant advantages, connected with the 
ginal character and system of the High 
School, it is essential that the expense of 
education in it should be kept at the Bs 
sent ‘moderate rate, and that no ad 
should be made in the name of entry-mio: 
ney at the commencement of each session; 
as would have been absolutely 
had the intended new school been 

‘* It is expected that this object will beat~ 
tained in the institation of acmniabeds 
not pa by re sale of the 
ng sp ground to it, Sich and are 

uable, but also Ly large contributions 
from the public ; ots rp ge. 
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-none from i 7 

ises the general tone of information and 
intellect, and elicits talent in » a 
sphere, and it in the power ranks 
perry + apr eh pate pata 
on that foundation laid in early life, an ori- 
ginal deficiency in which can never be sub- 


sequently compensated. 

‘The language of this is as clear as its 
sentiment is true and manly. People 
are accustomed to hear the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh talked of as a set of 
sneaking time-servers—Tory toad-eat- 
ers—too nd I know not what. But 
here is a real question—the only ques- 
tion worth speaking of that has oceur- 
red in our time; and what has their 
eonduct been? Although not a few of 
the nominal heads of the party of 
which they are sneered at as the blind 
instruments, were, no matter through 
what combination of motives or of 
circumstances, arrayed against them— 
although the solemn imbeciles of that 
party were to a man enlisted in the 
work of prosing them down—they 
were not overawed—they were not de- 
ceived. They saw what was really at 
the bottom of the scheme—they de- 
tected the secret springs that had set 
all this ose machinery in motion, 
and they, men individually of humble 

- rank, but, without exception, plain ho- 
nest citizens of Edinburgh, were re- 
solved to make their stand. They saw 
that the interests, not of Edinburgh 
only, but of all Scotland, were attack- 
ed, and they nobly fulfilled the duty 
which their official situation, as guar- 
dians of the rights of the community, 
imposed upon them. They said from 
the beginning—If there is to be divi- 
sion here—if there are to be a Patri- 
cian and a Pebeian High School—if 
vanity, and worse than vanity, is to 
have this triumph, at least we shall 
not be the persons to forward these 
crafty schemes. They preferred, in a 
ound, the gratitude of posterity to the 
empty and insidious flatteries which 


a lordly crowd of their contemporaries’ 


were willing to lavish upon them. But 
T am confident they will, ere long, 
find themselves gainers far beyond 
what they had dreamed of—I am 
confident that they will find tHe 
Pustic, even of their own time, on 
their side—and witness that honest 
ebullition of public feeling which forms 
the surest sequel and the severest pu- 
nishment of detected artifice. 
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I earnestly hope that the honest 
people of this town will, ere long, take 
this business out of the hands of lead- 
ing men and paragraph-mongers, and 
make it a concern of their own. I 
earnestly hope that the citizens of 
Edinburgh will pause, when they are 
at last put in possession of the plain 
fact—-that a deliberate attack upon the 
great body of the people of Scotland; 
and their dearest and proudest interests; 
has been made—and that it rests with 
themselves, and with themselves alone, 
to decide whether this attack shall, or 
shall not, be crowned with the inju- 
rious success that is its sole object. 

I shall make no apology for conclu- 
ding this letter with quoting part of 
certain zesolutions, which, when ori- 
ginally moved in the Town Council, 
were negatived by 18 to 4, but which 

roduced their effect—the same things 
ing virtually embodied in the reso- 
lutions of the 12th of March, when it 
was carried by the glorious and over- 
whelming majority of 21 to 6, that, 
cost what it might, the magistracy of 
Edinburgh would not patronize the di- 
vision of the studious youths of Edin- 
burgh into two separate classes. 1 omit 
one, which regards a minor part of the 
business, and transcribe four para- 
graphs, which, in my opinion, exhaust 
the question as far as the public at 
large are concerned in its decision. 

These resolutions are as follows: 

*¢ I. That the erection of another High 
School must be injurious to the interests 
of education in this city, because, from 
very minute inquiry, it appears that the 
whole number of bcys who are taught La- 
tin in Edinburgh, does not much exceed at 
this time one thousand, which number 
being altogether inadequate to support in 
a respectable manner so many teachers as 
two schools would require, it must neces- 
sarily follow, that these situations will fall 
into inferior hands. 

** II. That the erection of another High 
School cannot be countenanced by the Town 
Council, without immediately injuring, to 
a very great extent, the incomes of the ex- 
isting teachers ; and that, as these ns 
accepted the situations they now >in 
the complete reliance that their emoluments 
would never be reduced by any act of their 
patrons, the proposed arrangements can- 
not be gone into without inferring the 
breach of contracts, in every point of view, 
of the most serious character, and entered 
into long before any of the present nego- 
tiations occurred. : 

“ III. That over and above all these 
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considerations, the proposed scheme is found- 
Council ought, on grounds of a far more 
important nature still, to DISCOUNTENANCE 
and DISAVOW. That the effect evidently is 
to create a separation between the different 
classes of the community, THEREBY DE- 
STROYING WHAT HAS HITHERTO BEEN ONE 
OF THE PROUDEST CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE SCOTTISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, and 
attended with consequences of the most be- 
neficial kind, both to persons of all ranks 
individually, and to THE GENERAL CHA- 
RACTER OF THE NATION; and that if 
any doubt could have been formerly en- 
tertained about thie real effect of the scheme, 
the late uncautious proposal to make the 
Sees of the New School so much higher 
than those of the old one, must have made 
it evident to every one. 

“ Lastly, That the whole of these evils 
may be avoided, and at - same time 
everything like just cause of complaint, on 
the part of the gentlemen with whom the 
scheme originated, may be removed, by 
THE ERECTION OF ONE SCHOOL IN 
SOME CENTRAL SITUATION CONVE- 
NIENT FOR ALL THE INHABITANTS.” 


-Let the Magistrates do forthwith 
what they promise in the conclusion 
of these resolutions—let them give us 
A PLAN such as we can all comprehend 
—let them shew us that they are will- 
ing to advance all the money they 
are enabled to part with for the com- 
pletion of this plan—and let them then 
tell us distinctly that the plan, if it 
fails, fails only because the Scottish 
public refuse to supply the deficiency. 
I am, indeed, most confident, that, in 
such circumstances, an appeal cannot 
be made in vain, to the liberality and 
the patriotism of a people, whose chief 
honour, and, I hope, pride, lie in the 
perhaps unequalled diffusion of edu- 
cation—and that has long found, in 
the equal terms on which this educa- 
tion is received, the best check against 
the absurd prejudices of aristocrati- 
eal feeling on the one hand, and the 
noblest means of elevating the tone 
of popular feeling and character on 
the other. 


Should this subject continue to re- 
quire discussion, I shall perhaps tres- 
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pass again-upon your — 
and in the meantime remain, &e. 
Avus EpInensis. 
Heriot Row, 
June 21, 1823. 


P. S. I have just seen another news- 
paper article, in which, though appa- 
rently written with candour and tem- 
perateness, what I conceive to be a 
most ruinous view. of the subject is 
taken, The argument here is, that 
since the Contributors are to have their 
own School, and are to have it in the 
New Town; therefore, the Magis 
trates ought to keep their School where 
it is—in the Old Town. This, as it 
seems to me, would be the very per- 
fection of absurdity. The reasons on 
which the Magistrates have mainly 
rested their objection to the new scheme 
all along, have been derived from the 
impropriety and danger of splitting the 
youth of Edinburgh into eapernte and 
distinct classes. Now, as the. Magis- 
trates themselves have expressed it in 
a paragraph already quoted—this. se- 
paration is “ the.obvious result of ha- 
ving one School for the New Town, 
and another for the Old,” 

My opinion most certainly is, that 
the Magistrates ought to place the Con- 
tributors and their genteel School en- 
tirely out of view—and discharge their 
duty to the public, by erecting. the 
High School of Edinburgh if that si- 
tuation which they deem most conve-~ 
nient for the whole public of Edin- 
burgh, without asking or carihg how 
many fashionable- establishments are 
erected in different quarters of: the 
metropolis. The public of Edinburgh 
have a right to have THe High School 
of Edinburgh,—the establishment 
which they honour, and which nobody 
dares openly revile—placed where its 
advantages are most accessible to the 
greatest number of individuals likely 
to seek wat emnention there. Let 

rivate ease their vanity if 
they Rage :—but let the Xia 
gistrates continue to please their own 
consciences, and no fear but they will 
please the public. 
A. E- 
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‘Noctes Ambrosianae. 
No. IX. 


XPH A’EN ZYMMMOLIO KYAIKQN NEPINIZZOMENAQN 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTMOTAZEIN. 
pHoc. ap. Ath. 

L This is a distich by wise old- Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote erabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “‘’T1s n1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

** Not TO LET THEJUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 

** Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.)} ; 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


ODOHERTY. 
Make your mind easy, my old’ poet, about it. They stand no more in need 
of your assistance, than a seventy-four wants to be towed through the Bay of 
Biscay by a six-oared yawl. 
NORTH. 


- There would be no harm, however, in saying, that Quentin Durward is a 
splendid book ? 
ODOHERTY. 


And as little good. Why need you hold your farthing candle to the sun ? 
—Hang it, man, never in axioms. I was truly sorry to see you in your 
last Number so anxious to shew up the Vicompte Soligny as an ass, when every- 
body saw his measureless ears, pricked up in proud defiance, affronting the 


day light. 
. BULLER. 


We punsters of Rhedycina are indignant with the Great Magician for missing 
@ capital pun, and making a poor one. You remember what Louis says to 
Tristan L’Hermite when he is confined, and wishes to have the astrologer 


hanged—that pun about finis. 
TICKLER. 


Yes; here’s the passage.—“ Tristan, thou hast done many an act of bravé 
justice—finis—I should have said funus coronat opus.” 
BULLER. 
Read it, meo periculo, funis coronat opus. ‘‘ We must crown the business 
by a rope.”—Isn’t it more professional ? 
NORTH. 
. Decidedly, a much better pun.—Is it yours ? 
‘ MULLION. 
Has Durward been dramatized yet? 
‘ NORTH. 
I don’t know ; but I suppose it has. Terry would have but little labour on 
his hands, for many of the scenes are dramatic enough for the stage even as 


they are. 
MULLION. 


“The defiance of Crevecceur, for instance.—There need not be a word added 
or diminished there. im 
TICKLER. 


That certainly is a magnificent scene—a model for all defiances. 
ODOHERTY. ae 
Could not we get up a thing of the kind here, in our own way ? 
NORTH. 
How! What the deuce have we to do with such things ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Why, then, I'll tell you, my ancient biscuit-biter. As soon as Constable's 
new is finally catiied--spaliliers, glaziers, masons, tilers, slaters, carpen- 
10 
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oat alae alacergine paperers, and all that , bowled ont clean, there . 
is to h ay 


dinner given to all the men of blue-and yellow.—-Jeffrey in 
sona in Ge heir. AT 


Well, what then? 


NORTH. 


MULLION. ii 

Louipats thts uhundhedietanaieane qeesttoed) @iiauepaddinetineten 
be peppered. 

him up to the stauichions for that p I question the 
Knit to s for that It is beyon¢ worst 
I have heard since the days of Harry Erskine. Porge, Signif. 
ODOHERTY. ! 
Would not it be ‘a good thing for you to defy himthen and there, when 
surrounded by the host of the ungodly ? 
TICKLER. 
Who would be the ambassador ? 
ODOHERTY. 

My own mother’s son ; and you should be herald, being.a man of inches. 
I should not dress exactly 4 la Crevecoeur ;—but, hand me the first volume 
of Quentin, and I shall follow it as close as possible. 

NORTH. 
Here, most worthy legate. 4 
opoHERtTY. [ Reading Quentin Durward, vol. i. p. 205, with a@ slight 
ould not this eee cee in fat Agora nsign and Adjutant M 
Wi not gra in future ages, a t Mor- 
gan Odoherty, a renowned a sudtuntedtedbteped 
MULLION. ( Aside.) 
Over a tumbler of punch. rw dost 
ODOHERTY. 

‘* Entered the apartment, dressed in a military frock-coat, thickly feggall 
black stock, C trowsers, Wellington boots, and steel spurs Around his; 
neck, and over his close-buttoned coat, hung a broad black ribbon, at the 
end of which dangled a quizzing glass. A handsome page" 


HOGG. 
Wha the deel will he be ? 
ODOHERTY. 
me oe interrupt me.—‘ A handsome page, James Hogg, Esq. Shepherd of 
Ettri 
HOGG. 
Hear till him! Me a page to a stickit Ensign ! 
ODOHERTY. 
“« Bore his hat behind him. A herald preceded him, bearing his cardy which 
he held under the nose of Francis ; while the ambassador himself paused im 
the middle of the hall, as if te give present time-—” 
TICKLER. 
What, by the way, did the Great Unknown mean by such a phrase as 
“¢ present time”? 
MULLION. 
Perhaps, because the business was no past time. 
NoRTH (springs up in a rage:) 
By Jupiter Ammon, Mullion, another such pun, and I will an you a tenes 
per of magnesia water ! 
ODOHERTY. 
“ As if to give present time to admire his lofty look, commanding stature, 
and the modest assurance which marked the country of his birth.” 
OMNES. 
Hear, hear, hear ! 
ODOHERTY: 
Well, I'll skip on to the defiance:at once. Turn to page 218. A rust 
of leaves is heard. a Fa 
Voie thearken tos and balaamites, who - 4. preent—Hearken, 
aver at 
OL. S 


~ 





after’ meI, Morgan Odoherty, of the barony of Iffa and Offa west, and 
the parish of Knockmandowny, late Ensign and Adjutant of the 99th, or his 
’s Tipperary regiment of infantry, and Fellow of the Royal, Phreno-~ 
cal, Antiquarian, Auxiliary Bible,:and Celtic Societies of Edinburgh ; in the 
name of the most puissant chief, Christopher, by the grace of brass, Editor of 
Blackwood’s and the Methodist Magazines ; Duke of Humbug, of Quiz, Puf- 
fery, ‘Cutup, and Slashandhackaway ; Prince Paramount of the Gentlemen 
of the Press, Lord of the Magaziners, and Regent of the Reviewers ; Mallet 
of Whiggery, and Castigator of Cockaigne ; Count Palatin of the Periodicals : 
Marquis of the Holy Poker; Baron of Balaam and Blarney, and Knight of the 
most stinging Order of the Nettle, do give you, King of Blue and Yellow, 
openly to know, that Pons having refused to remedy the various griefs, wrongs, 
and offences, done and wrought by you, or by through your aid, sugges- 
tion, and instigation, against the said Chief, and his loving subjects, the au- 
thors in particular, and the Tory people in general, of this realm, he, by my 
mouth, renounces all belief in your assery, pronounces you absurd and trashy, 
and bets you sixpence, that he beats you as a critic and asa man. There, my 
tester is posted in evidence of what I have said.” 
omnes (with enthusiasm.) 
Hear him ! hear him! hear him! 
ODOHERTY. 
Let me go on, for I think the remainder would be applicable. ‘‘ So saying, 
the sixpence from the bottom of his breeches pocket, and flung it 
down on the floor of the hall. 
“Until this last climax of the bet, there had been a deep silence in the Whig 
——_ during this a scene ; but no sooner had the jingle of 
tester, when cast down, been echoed by the deep voice of Timotheus, the 
Blackwoodian herald, with the ejaculation, ‘ Vive Tete de Buchanan!’ than 
there was a general tumult ; while Brougham, Sydney Smyth, Leslie, and 
oie “or two others, whose coats, whole at the elbows, authorized the sus- 
picion, that they could sport the coin, fumbled in their pockets for where- 
withal to cover the sixpence ; the seven young men exclaimed, ‘‘ No bet with 
, Butcher! Bubble, bubble! Comes he here to insult the King of the Li- 
ers in his own hall ?” 
But the king appeased the tumult, by exclaiming, in a voice agreeably com- 
of the music of an English coachee, grafted upon a genuine Embro’ 
‘* Silence, my lieges! Cover not the bet, for you would lose your 
blunt ; Christopher is too rum a customer for me.” 
HOGG. 
Od, man, that’s the vera way advocate Jeffrey speaks. 
TICKLER. 
It'would be a fine subject for @ picture. I shall suggest it to Allan, when I 
see him next. 
MULLION. 
It could be called .“‘ The Defiance of Doherty.” 
ODOHERTY. ; 
I trouble ‘you for the vowel, my friend—Odoherty, if you please—TI haye 
no notion of anybody’s being alliterative at my expense. 
TICKLER. 
’ “Yes, it would be a grand historical painting.. ‘The stuck-pig stare of the 
man himself—the scowling fury of Brougham—the puckered-up-nose of 
e¢ Mercurial Parson—the jobbernowl gape of “ our fat friend”—the senti- 
mental visage of the “ Modern Pygmalion”—the epileptical frenzy of the half- 
human countenance of the , and the helpless innocence of the seven young 
men, would be truly awful and sublime, while the magnificence of the Odo- 


ODOHERTY. 


- ‘The stateliness of the Tickler-——~ 
ae 3 
And the beauty of the Hogg, would afford a fine foreground. 
Allan should lose no time. If he does not do it at once, as I am off for Lon- 


KLER. 
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THING FOU Fi haw 


Se ae to that other mast manaates. 
speak great er bine 


NORTH... 
There is another defiance in Sie nh De mn 
Magpie to the Duke: of Burgundy. 


MULLION. 


If, that defiance, send H bassador, for he 
soreaceny teas send Hogg as am for hn th bt 


HOGG. 
I wish, doctor, ye would let Hogg alane.—What for are e harling me 
intil your havers, e the lug and the horn ?—lI dinna like i ” - 
ODOHERTY. 


What ! surly ? sont 
”0GG. 
It's no decent to be aye meddling wi’ folks’ personalities. _ I’ra gs 
time the whole set o’ you might hae mair sense. Ye ken what ye hae gotten 


by your personalities. 


- NORTH. 
A decreet o’ Court, Jamie, as Leddy Grippy would have said. 
TICKLER. 
Softly on that score. 
NORTH. 
What do you mean? 
; TICKLER. 
Have you not heard the news? Why, the old woman is still alive. 
HOGG. 
Godsake ! is she till the fore yet ? 
ODOHERTY. 


Yes ; all alive and kicking—and in town too. Galt was taken in by the 
jeu d’esprit in the respectable elderly paper, announcing that.she.died. much 
and justly regretted. 


TICKLER. 
I see by the twinkle of North’s eye that he was at the beifom of the pir 
MULLION. 
What story ? 
TICKLER. 


Of her death.—The notice of her decease was a hoax, they say, cop th 
back shop. 
HOGG, 


That naebody need misdout—mony a hoax and ither black jobs hae been 
clecket there. 
ri ODOHERTY. 


The Chaldee, Jamie. 1s dae 
TICKLER. 


The leddy means to raise an action-. She lays the damages at five thousand 
pounds sterling. 


And I'll lay the wad 0’.a crown, that ‘she'll no fake a farthing; but, Cop 
tell,us'a’ about it—Man, this is capital.—I’ll obligate eave to py mae 


exits mauteest—én extra: number clears his scores Christopher 
BULLER. 


Do, Captain, let's have it.—Sure we are all alike impllested. in, what 
affects the general concern ? 


ODOHERTY. 

‘The fact is, int Gal di not well know how 6 wind wp the Et; aT 
advised him to kill the old hen off. ls Speatre 
BULLER. 

And you cleared the way by the premature notice of her death; did, you? 
ODOHERTY. 
ast 1o—but hed the facetious peragroph which I prepared to contami the 

y intelligence, been inserted in Ballantyne’s Classical Journal, it 


melanchol 
‘would have dried all eyes in the happiest style imaginable. 24, so». 9 ¥ig) 
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And why did it not appear? 
ODOHERTY. 

T took it myself to the office, but with all the taste and discrimination which 
istingui the management of that weekly obituary of taste and fine wri- 
i communication was declined; unless the Editor might be permitted 

to announee that it was “from a correspondent.” I should, however, add, that 
the refusal was couched in the politest manner possible. ; 
BULLER. 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 
MULLION. ; 
O yes—the newspaper Editors have of late'grown so cursedly conscientious, 
that no ordinary. consideration will induce them to insert the most indireet puff 
possible, upon their own responsibility; save to serve an unknown friend. 

' “(Enter a Devil with a proof-sheet, which is handed to Odoherty— Hogg 

looks over the Ensign's shoulder.) 
HOGG. 
Eh! Captain—are ye sae far forrit already wi’ your novelle? 
TICKLER. 
_— Odoherty—are you really then at press with “‘Tuz West Coun- 
TRY?” . 
HOGG, ( Taking hold of the proof-sheet and looking at it.) 

*Deed is he—and—na, as I’m a soul to be saved, he has a’ Galt’s folks. There’s 

Doctor and Mrs Pringle at the very head 0’ the chapter—the seventeenth chapter. 


OMNES. 
Read, read, Hogg ! 
There—take it. 
é‘ noc, ( Reads. 


“ The General Assembly,”—that’s the can o’ this chapter. 
ODOHERTY. 

No sneers at the institutions of the country—I revere the General Assembly 
—TI re the King’s Commissioner—I admire the table and triumphant 
arches thereof—I laud the procession—I love the Moderator’s cocked-hat and 
breakfast—But proceed, Jamie— 

_ HOGG, ( Readsey 

'® Doctor Pringle and the Mistress took up their first abode at Leith, in the 
Exchange Hotel, one of the quietest houses for persons and families‘of sedate 
and clerical habits, in the whole country—for having brought in their own car- 
riage, the distance from Edinburgh was of no consequence, though Mrs Pringle 

i grudged the high shilling toll on Leith Walk, and thought the Bailies 
of Ediubro extortioners for exacting so much.”— Odd, Captain, ye wa- 
gered meng e would write a book about the West in Galt’s style—Noo, this is 
no ae bit like it. ; ; 


Proceed !, Proceed ! 
HoGG, ( Reads.) 


“Sir Andrew Wylie had promised to take tea with them—and Andrew 
Pri had also e' himself, at his mother’s earnest entreaties, tobe pre- 
sent, in order to help his worthy father and her to entertain the little Baronet. 
The Count and Countess Milani, alias Mr and Mrs Goldenball, had returned 
from their matrimonial excursion to the North, and the Doctor-———” , This, 
Captain, will never do. " 

eee ODOHERTY. 
"Turn over to the tea-making—there you will find, I flatter myself, some 


smack of the original. 
HOGG, (Turns over a leaf or two, and reads.) 


. ODOHERTY. 


OMNES. 


*f ne'er,” said Doctor Pringle, ‘could hae thought it within. possibility, — 


that after the sore trials Mrs Oswald had come through——” 

és “TICKLER. ww tedT 
'_Mrs'‘Oswald! Who the deuce is she >—I.remember no such person in any 
of Galt’s works. sb Ne ib o an@hor A 
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ODOHERTYs 
“* Margaret Lyndsay !” The Doctor was speaking of hers.” ” 
TICKLER. 


What has:she todo im your work, Odeherty ? - 
~ ODOHERTY. 
Read on 
bison orig HOG, (Reads. 


; j i oft af ) “£ 

“ I ne'er,” said Doctor Pringle, could hae thought it-within @ possibility, 
that after the sore trials Mrs Oswald had come » she would have been 
so soon persuaded by Mr MacTaggart to change her li 

“'She took him in her advanced years for a bein dewn-nant, ” said Sir An- 
drew Wylie, 

“« Ay, ay,” replied Mrs Pringle, “ nane o’ your overly peeous, sweet-lip- 
pit madams for me—Mrs MacTaggart—Mrs Oswald that was—I’ll ne’er deny 
she didna meet wi’ an affliction, but we hae a’ had our calamities.” 

“Itsa ay just observe,” said the Doctor ; “ and though me.and' Mrs 
Pree there have lived long together in a state o’ very pleasant. felicity for 

pers A day and year, yet, if it be the Lord’s will to.take me to himself first, I 

think it no sin in her to marry again ;” and he added, Joking. $9 tenderly 
to the Mistress, “‘ but, deed, Jenny, my dear, I wouldna like to see 
OMNES. 

Bravo, Captain ! 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes—I think you must allow that pathetic touch to be Galt to the back- 
bone. 


HOGG. 
Ye may as ye like, Captain; but it’s nae mair like his way, than the 
baukie bird’s like the peacock. —What say ye til’t, Christopher? 
NORTH. 
I have m icions. Confess at once, Captain.—Throw. yourself ‘on our - 
mercy.—Acknowledge that Galt assisted you with the General Assembly chap-- 


ter. 
BULLER. 
Veniat manus auxilio, que sit mihi 
TICKLER. 


But joking apart. Is Galt really the author of these books ? 
- BULLER. 
I have heard-—— 
omnes. (In amazement.) 


What have you heard ? 
Enter AMBROSE. 
AMBROSE. 
Mr North, a lady would speak with you. 
NORTH. 
Me! ’Tis too early in the night.—What like is she? 
AMBROSE, 
‘ Rather oldish.” 
ODOHERTY: 
What, Kit—does the taste of your loyalty go ome Jength ?—But aumilee 
gentlewoman i in. [Bait Amsnose. 
MULLION. 
A lady inquiring for a gentleman at Ambrose’s between elevenand twelve! 
TICKLER. 
You never told us, North, of your marriage? But murder will out, er 
Enter Mrs Norts ! 
- Enter AMBnose, shewing in LeDpy GriPry, 


omnes. (All wisings -) 
Mrs Walkinshaw ! 
THE LEDDY. 


se: my name, for want of a better. 
NORTH. 
A ph for Mrs Walkinshaw. 











7 THE LEDDY. 


Tr yy 


Whilk’s Mr North?’ 


HOGG. 

Yon’s him—ye might hae kent him by the powdered wig, and the green 
specks, and the stult at the chair back. 

_ THE LEDDY. hi; 

Hae ye sare een, Mr North, ‘that ye canna thole the light, or is’t only be- 
cause ye ken that ye darena look me in the face—but if ye’ll no face me, ye'll 
maybe hae to face far waur—for I'll be as plain as I’m pleasant wi’ you, Mr 
North—This night I will hae justice done, or thé morn’s morning I'll maybe 
gar you claw whare it’s no yeuky——Gentlemen—for nobody should be ‘bird- 
mouthed in a case of ho haan? by pannel you for a jury atween me and Mr 
North; there sitting, and ye sall be, in the words of law and gospel, a covenant 
and jurisdiction in the great thing between us. 

NORTH. : 
I know nothing about it—I know nothing about it—if you have any busi- 
ness with me, again. This is neither a fit time nor place. 
ae . - = LEDDYs = wiht: 
arna ye art an guilty of a fama clamosa, in the Hebrew tongue, 
and on the of Se Scripture ? 
‘ NORTH. 

I don’t understand you, madam. Whatever I am responsible for, these gen- 

tlemen are equally responsible. - 


THE LEDDY. ; 
Then ye’re a’ conjoint and colleague for a cessio‘bonorum, to help one an- 
er. 
OMNES. 
All! 
ODOHERTY. 


‘May T be so bold as to ask in what way does a gentlewoman of your years 
‘of discretion desire our help? 93 
THE LEDDY. 

Touts! Nane o’ your animal eagerness, as Mr Peveril the author ca’s ’t. I 
camna here for pastime—but on a salacious case and question ; in short, .I’m 
an injured woman—a damaged person, seeking redress, in consequence of Mr 
Jamphrey —— . ‘ 

ODOHERTY. 

The devil! What has Jeffrey done to you? 

THE LEDDY. 

Done !—what hae ye done to him, that he has in a manner washed his hands 
clean o’ Mr North, and a’ his connexidns—the whilk decision and verdict, on 
his part, obligates me to come here myself—in propria persona—and form of 


pauper. 
NORTH. 


Well, and what is it that you want? 
Ge ‘a's THE LEDDY. 

, Mr North! but ye’re a pepper-box. I rede you to keep! ony sma’ 
share of temper that ye ath thief ~ 0 need for’t a’. Ye see, geunidaed, as 
“T'was saying, having had a comfable wi’ Mr Jamphrey, and ‘hearing, as I 
was telling, how he’s under the greater and lesser excommunication, and put to 
the horn with you and by you—and is thereby terrified out of his senses at 
the thought of having anything to say to you, I thought, thinks I; béfore’ the 
eye 0’ feeing ither counsel, I would try my hand at an amicable arra’ ent. 
Mr North, there where he sits, hiding his face like an ill-doer, as he well ktiows 
he is to me and mine—But no to summer and winter—in short, gehtlemen 
I hae come for a solacium—being informed that Mr North has been art and 
part in causing it to be set forth and published to the world, that I was dead, 

the malice prepense was softened, as Mr Jamphrey said, by ‘the: much 

and justly regretted—Now, is it. not a most injurious and damageous thing, to 
put forth a calamity of that kind against a living and life-like womam+—for, 
Supposing I had a friend in the jaws 0’ death—thinking o’ making his last 
and testament, wherein he was mindit to leave and bequeath unto me a 
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handsome legasy in. free, ¢ is gift, as a testimony of his gr , and the 
love he bare—and pase ay ar aie tay Ge haw ten uc him I 
was dead, or ony sympathizing relation then and there t were to give 
him a newspaper to read, containing that interesting in su 
sing that he was theréby moved’ to score me out.of his’will, and to dep Oris 
a not I a ae @ great blew sine could not'I a” 
constitute a ground of action a salacious to damnify me for the 
loss, detriment, and disappointment ? RIAD aarenwny Pale 
; : NORTH. ee mess 

Madam, !—you cannot expect us to deliver an opinion upon a case, to which 
it would’ dppéar we are likely to be parties. ~ es Sareea 
THE LEDDY. * cnmahl amis 

No—but I'll be content if ye’ll just compound with me for the felony. _ 

NORTH. 

We can never, gentlemen, after such an appeal, be'so ungallant as to allow 

a lady to go into court. gavi 


OMNES. 

Certainly not, we shall agree to her terms at once. 

THE LEDDY. 
Then, Mr North, are ye willing to confess a fault towards me ? 

NORTH. 

I throw myself at your merciful feet. 

THE LEDDy. we 
Ye hear that, gentlemen ; he confesses that he has been guilty of raising a 

fama clamosa against me. 


He has; he has confessed. 
THE LEDDY. 


And he said ye were ilk and a’ alike concernt and guilty, art and “de« 
linquent and culprit in the case, $e en : 


OMNES, 


OMNES. 
We did, we freely own it ; we are all responsible for this‘matter, and, like 
him, we cast ourselves at your merciful feet. 
ODOHERTY, 
And we hope your Leddyship will spare us in the kicking. 
THE LEDDY. 
I will do that; ye'll find me very gentle. 
f TICKLER, (Aside to North.) 
Agree to anything, Kit, to get rid of her. 
THE LEDDY. : 


And, Captain Odoherty, ye hae acknowledged yoursel as guilty as Mr 


North. 
ODOHERTY, ( Astonished.) 

What is she afternow? — 

THE LEDDY. . , 

I take ye a’ to witness, for I will produce the ane against the other in court, 
that ye have acknowledged yourselves guilty, with Mr North, in the damage 
and Jecstmens of a fama clamosa on me... Noo, though I’m content with a 
solacium.of a hundred pounds, and a hundred pounds for cost.frae Mr North, 

et I give you notice, in due form of law, that I intend forthwith, un< - 
ess sati in the interim, to bring an action against you all severally, savii 
and excepting Mr North, whose offer I have accepted ; aid having es 
my damage at five thousand pounds, I will have that paid down to the titter- 
most farthing. [Exeunt omnes, in the greatest panic and consternation. . 


a 








Works preparing for Publication. 
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WORKS. PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


, or deal 


: t Condition, of that 


Eber In two yols. 8vo. With an Ori- 


inal Map, recently Soe Tables anf 
Bw gory pu Population, a Geologi 
‘ Comprehensive Index. By Sir 
Maleolm, G.C.B. &c. 

The Rev. Henry Card has in the press, 
a Life of Bishop Burnet, drawn from pa- 
er ag ate preserved in the Library of the 

and ave in the Arch- 
ives of one or two noble families. 

Mr Bloomfield, author of the ‘* Farmer’s 
Boy,” has a Drama in the press, entitled 
Hazlewood Hall. 

Mr Landseer is. about to ish, Sa- 
bewan Researches, in a series of Essays, ad- 
per to A are antiquaries ; illus- 

mand ether ined vings of Babylonian cy- 
inedited Maemmpents of 


Antiquity. 
A Familiar ‘Introduction wo Cryo 
graphy, is preparing for pu in 
chal including an Explanation of 
the principle and use of the common. and 
reflective 3 illustrated by four 
hundred Wood Cuts. * By J. H.. Brooke, 


F. B.S. 
Rrmeette. ener of the -Inverted 
* has in the press, 
the Beownd. Took of ’his Syotem of the 
World, mathematically demonstrated on 
the Foundation of the First Chiapese of 
Genesis. 


Shortly will be published,-some Account 
of the Public Life of the late Lieutenant 


a Reply.to the Strictures. on his 

Character, contained in an Artitle 

- the - Quarterly Review for. October, 
822. 

A Letter from Mrs Jane Townley to the 

Editor of the Council of Ten, is now in the 


press. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamentation 
- of Ireland, and other Poems, by Sir Au- 
_ brey de Vere Hunt, are announced for 


publication. 
_ Mr Meikleham has nearly ready for 
a Practical Treatise 


Publication, a e on the 
various Modes of Heating Buildings, by 
Hot Air, Stoves, and.Open Fires, 
with Introductory Observations on the 
combustion of fuel,.on the contrivances for 
burning smoke, and other subjects con- 
— with the economy and distribution 
3 with Explanatory Engravings. 
Exterior Views vrihe Th Theatres of Lon- 
don and its Suburbs, with a Descriptive 
Account of each Theatre, will soon ap- 
pear: 


ieemtiebs 


Sir Richard Phillips lias.e New Kéition 
of his ** Essays on the Proximate Causes 
of the Phenomena of the Universe,’’ inthe 


+ <a . 
eM Boone has in the press, a Practical 
Sketch, in Three Epistles, addressed: to 
the Hon, George fens, entitled, “ Men 
a Things.” * pt, 

r Francis Howel is g a New 
Translation of the Chon Theo- 
phrastus, with the Greek text, notes, &c. 

Mr Tredgold is about to publish an 
Essay on the Principles and Practice of 
Heating by Steam. 

The Rey. J. Kenrick is engaged upon a 
Translation from the German, with ad. 
ditions, of Professor Tonere's Grammar of 
the Latin Langu 

Mr.J. F. Daniel has nearly ready for 
alk a press, a Volume of Meteorological 


ys. 

In a short time will be published, in 
three vols. The Wandering Hermit.* By 
the author of the Hermit in- London. 

Captain -A. Cruise has in- thé , a 
Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand, in one octavo volume.” ’ 

The Kast Indian Calculator, or ‘Tables 
for, assisting Computation of Batta, Inte- 
rest, Commission, Rent, Wages; &c., in 
Indian Money. By J. Thornton. 

Mr J. B. Wilhams, of Shrewsbury, is 
about to. publish the Life of Philip Henry, 
from original papers: 

Walter Savage Landor, Esq. has in the 
press, a work entitled, ‘* Tmaginary Con- 
versations.of Eminent Statesmen and Li- 

a Earn Ancient and Modern.» * 
ents of a new Arithmetical Nota. 

tion, in some respects analogous to that of 

Decimals, by Mr fr Taylor the Platonist, 


. will soon appear. 


The Rev. R. Warner has announced a 

cents entitled, ‘* Mlustrations, ‘Historical, 
Ographical, and Miscellaneous, of the 

Nowe of the Author of Waverley ; with 
Criticisms, general aind particular.” 

Humorous Pieces, entitled ‘¢ Mirth for 
Midsummer, Merriment for Michaelmas, 
Cheerfulness for Christmas, and Laughter 
for Lady-day,’’ will soon appear. 

A Visit to Spain ; detailing the Trans- 
actions which oceurred during 2 
in that Country in the latter part of 1822, 
and the first four thonths of 1823, with an 
Account of the removal of the Court from 
Madrid to Seville, and general Notices of 
the Manners, Customs, Costume, and 
Music of the Country. By Mi 
Esq. 

An Outline of Hints for 
Organization and Moral 
Human Race. By Dr 

15 





1823.J 
An Antidoteto the Poison of Scepticism, 


Works Preparing for Publication: 


725: 


a Second Edition of his Sermons, entitled 


by the Rev. —- Wilkins, author of “ Parochial Instruction.” 


the *¢ the Destruction of Jeru- 
i Histo- 
Literature of the South 
of Europe. By M. de Sismondi. Trans- 
lated from the Original, with Notes. By 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
Shortly will be published, an Essay on 
Human Liberty, By the late Isaac Mil- 
ner, D. D. F. R. 8S. F. A. S. Dean of Car- 
lisle, President of Queen's Collége, Cam- 
bridge, and Lucasian Professor of Ma- 
thematics in that University. 
The Rev. James Bean-has in the press, 


Flora Domestica, or the Poetical Flower: 
Garden. 


In the . and awa will be pub- 
lished, Copious Notices of thie Vast i- 
gations due from British Christians to the 
early Arminians, for correct Views of Di. 
vine Truth, and of Civil and Religious 
Freedom. By James Nichols, 1 vol. 8vo. 

A plea in behalf of a Christian > 
for a Christian Education of its You 
pr caw do various per ak ee ee 
Abridged from the larger . 
George Monro, M.A. Vicar of Letterken- 
ny, Ireland, in the year 1711. 


EDINBURGH. 


Speedily will be published, the Second 
Edition, corrected, of the Life of Andrew 
Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scot- 
land, during the latter part of the Sixteenth 
and beginning of the Seventeenth Century. 
With an Appendix, consisting of Original 
Paperse By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Edinburgh, 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Rev. An- 
drew Thomson, M.A. The Second Edition, 
post 8vo, is in the press. 

Mr W. yo are as 
Engraving of a Series of Picturesque Views 
of Edinburgh, to be published in Monthly 
Numbers ; containing Three Views in each. 
Royal 4to. size. Engraved in his best line 
manner. No, I, will appear on the Ist 
July, and will contain mo of Edinburgh 
from St Anthony’s Well; a View of Edin- 
burgh from Canonmills; and a View of 
Edinburgh Castle from the Site of the West 


Port. 

The Haring ue Antiquities of the Ro. 
man Province o: a from Original 
Drawings, by a Gentleman lately resident 
in that country, will shortly appear. The 
Engravings will be executed by Mr Lizars, 


in the best line manner ; and the work will 
be completed in 18 Monthly Numbers. 
Royal 4to. 

The Bachelor’s Wife. Post 8vo. 

A Short Treatise on British Singing 
Birds, with Coloured Engravings, by Mr 
P. Syme, will soon - 

Love, a Sketch ; snd the Gongs of Late. 
By J. C. Denovan. , 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions; or, an Attempt to trace such illu. 
sions to their Physical Causes. By Samuel 
Hibbert, M.D. F.R.S.E, 12mo, 

Preparing for publication, a New Edi- 
tion of Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bi- 
shops; with a Life of the Author; anda 
Continuation of the Work, down to the 
present time. By the Rev, Dr Russell, 
Leith. Svo. 16s. to subscribers, or on royal 
paper, £1, 5s. 

The Sweepings of my Study. Post 8vo, 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. 8vo. An Account of the 
‘American Baptist Mission to the Burman 
Empire. Ina Series of Letters. Addressed 
to naan in London, By Ann H, 
Judson. 
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LONDON. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Parts V.-and VI. of Count Las Cases’ 
Journal of the Private Life and Conversa- 
tions of the Emperor Napoleon at Saint 
Helena. 

Memoirs of William Hayley, Beg. the 
Friend and Biographer of Cowper. Written 


onbY 
he ight Hon. William Pitt. 
ine, D. D. Lord Bishop 


BOTANY. 

A Synoptical of British Bo. 
tany, arranged after the Linnean System, 
and contdéining the Essential characters. 
Originally by John Galpine, A.L.S. Sex 

Edition, with considerable Additions. 
10s. 6d. 
CLASSICS. 

Tocquot’s Latin Scholar’s Guide, being 
a Key to Clarke and Turner’s Exercises. 
The Fourth edition. 





Society is Established, the nature of the 

the extent of its 
to which it is 

illiams. 


Education it im 
eperations, and 
cate, By William 
; FINE ARTS. 


wings b 
Captain Bas, of the Grenadier Guards, 


The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
Landscapes from Nature; in Water Co- 
lours. By Francis Nicholson. With Plates. 
4to, Second edition, much improved. L.1, 
5s. 


The Painter and Varnisher’s Guide ; 
or, & Treatise, both in Theory and Prac- 
tice, on the Art of making and a applying 
Soiees on the different kinds of Paint- 

By P. F. Tingry, Professor of Che- 

atural History, and Mineralogy, 

im the Academy of Geneva. Second edition, 

corrected and Social by a Praetical Che- 
mist. } vol. 8vo. Plates. 12s. 

The Letter of Introduction; from a 
Painting by David Wilkie, Esq. R. A. 

ved by John Burnet; 13} inches 
ye by 184 high. Prints, 21s. Proofs, 


at Catching. From a Painting of Ed- 
= Landseer, Engraved by John Land- 
ver to the , and F.R.S. 

Size 164 


sas loti, by 134 high. Prints, 
Ms. 6d. , 15s. 


Views of Rome, Drawn and Etch- 
ed. By James Hakewell. 4to, price 10s. 
6d. Imperial 4to, 12s. 6d. I 15s. 

Face lg AND ee yew ae 
Geography, History, and Statistics 
of America and "the West Indies; exhi- 
a Correct Account of the Discovery, 


ere, te 
H. C. Carey and J. Lea, of Philadel- 
Reprinted with considerable Addi- 
tions relative to the New States of South 
America, &c. 

A Statistical, Political, Mineralogical, 
and Modern Map of Italy; containing all 
the Post Roads, Post Stations, Distances 
ef Posts and Cross Roads ; er with 
‘the New Boundaries, according to the 
latest Treatises ; dedicated to the Emperor 
of Austria. By J. A. Orgiazzi. —s 
of the Map is 46 inches by 27. 

HISTORY. 
Secret Memoirs of the Sufferings and 
hog of the Royal Family of Frence 
together with an Account 
af the Sodas af t to Varennes; both by the 
bisgraphien Nowe With Historical 
phical Notes, by the Transla- 


oo 

The History of the Reign of George the 
Third. By Robett Bisset, LL.D., Author 
eth Lite of Burke, 8 Ae A new edi- 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


CJune, 


tion, completed to the death of the late 
King, in six volumes, vo. L.3, 3a 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Maxims of Health; or, an 
on Indigestion. By R. Squirrel, M. D. 
Eleventh edition. 

The Hospital Pupil. By James Parkin- 
son. Second edition. 6s. 

An Exposition of the Principles of Pa- 
thology, and of the Treatment of Diseases. 
By Daniel Pring, M.D. 14s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Sketch of the History and Influence of 
the Press in British India ; containing 
Remarks on the Effects of a Free Press on 

ubsidiary. Alliaaces; on the. Delays. of 
ffice ; on Superstition ; on the Admini- 
stration of Justice ; on Flogging; and on 
Agriculture. Also, on the Dangers of a 
Free Press, and the Licentiousness of a 
ne By Leicester Stanhope. 8yvo, 


cies on Liberalism ; being an Exami- 
nation of the Nature and Tendency of the 
Liberal Opinions, with a View of the State 
of Parties on the Continent of Europe. 
7s. 6d. , 

Descripticn of the Universal Tel 
for Day asd Night Signals. Bye W. 
Pasley, Lieut.-Colonel Royal Bigitien, 
and F.R.S. 2s. 

Five Letters addressed to the Rev. @. 
Wilkins, Vicar of St. Mary's, Notting- 
ham ; containing Strictures on some parts 
of the first Volume of » Work entitled, 
‘© Body and Soul.” By the Rev. J. H. 
Browne. 

Objections to the proposed Alterations 
of the Law relating to Principle and Fac- 
tor. By Roger Winter, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Prosecutions of Infidel gar 
briefly vindicated, in a Letter to Dayi 
Ricardo, Esq. M. ’P. By the Rev. W. B. 
Whitehead, A. M., Vicar of Twiverton, 
Somerset. Price 2s. 6d. 

Impressment: an Attempt to prove wi 
it should, and how it could, be Abd. 

By Lieut. R. Standish Haly, R.N. Is. 6d. 

Brief Remarks on Scriptural Notices, 

ing Bondmen, and a Plan for the 
gradual Manumission of Slaves, without 
violation of public faith, or infringement 
of vested rights. Leviticus, ch. 25, v. 45. 
In 8vo. 

Blossoms of Anecdote and Wit; or, 
Mirth for the Parlour. 7s. 

The Footman’s Directory, and Butler’s 
Remembrancer ; or, the Adyice of Onesi- 
mus to his young Friends. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, &c. &c. on Prison Labour. By 
John Headlam, M.A. 2s. 

Heraldic Anomalies ; or, Rank Confa- 
sion in our Orders of Precedence. 
Disquisitions, 


Mortal, rates a 





re23.) 
Historical, on all the existing Orders of 


paren A < Aahgracy weet . 2 vols. 


ts and Details on the High and 
Low Prices of the last Thirty Years.—Part 
Tl. On the Effect of War.—III. On the 
Effect of the Seasons.—IV. Table of the 
Prices of various Commodities from 1782 
to 1822, with Statements of Quantities, 
preceded by some General Remarks. By 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.8. 8vo. 

The Annual Subscription Charities and 
Public Societies in London ; 5s. 6d. 

A History of Ancient Institutions, Cus- 
toms, and Inventions ; selected and abridg- 
ed from the Beytrage zur Geschiente der 
Erfindungen of Professor Beckmann, of the 
University of Gottingen. With various 
Im t Additions. 2 vols. 15s. 

e Cambridge Tart, Epigrammatic and 
Satiric eotieal *eeusithe, &c. &c. Dainty 
Morsels served up by Cantabs, on various oc- 
casions, dedicated to the Members of the 
University of Cambridge. By Socius. 5s. 6d, 

- Parochial Psalmedy ; being a Selection 
of the most approved Psalm Tunes, newly 
harmonized for four Voices; adapted to 
the authorized Versions of the Psalms, and 
arranged as an Annual Course for the Use 
of Congregations. By T. Greatorex. 

A Description of the Tread-Mill, with 
Observations on its Management. 4s. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the 
nature and interpretation of Unsoundness 
of Mind and Imbecility of Intellect. By 
John Haslam, M. D. 1s. 6d. 

New Ideas on Population; with Re- 
marks on the Theories of Malthus and God- 
win. By Alexander H. Everett. 

Remarks on the Necessity of Conform- 
ing to Order, with respect to Clerical Vest- 
abet, hal on the present dilapidated State 
of many Country Churches. In two Let- 
ters. By the Rev. John N. Shipton, B.D. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Vathek. By Mr — , With a Fron- 

i engraved arles Warren, 
fied tiavlng by id Westall, R.A. 

Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes in the 
Emerald Isle. By R. M. Roche, Author 
of the Children of the Abbey, &c. 4 vols. 

Woman’s Riddle, or England for Ever. 
By Ann of Swanson. 5 vols. 

Adele, or the Tomb of my Mother. By 
Paul Sebright, &c. 4 vols. 

Banker’s Daughters of Bristol. By Ro- 
salia St Clair, &c. 4 vols. 

POETRY. 

The Last Constantine. A Poem. With 
other Poems. By Mrs Hemans. 

The Second Volume of Specimens of the 

ssian Poets. ‘Translated by John Bow- 

» F.L.S. With Preliminary Remarks 
Bogreeiical Notices. 8s. 

an to France. By John Mitchell. 

s on the 

ops By the Authoress 

of**The Enchanted Plants,” &c. 2vols. 83. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


‘het 


_ Miscellanies ‘on Various Subjects, “in 
oh oh By William Hett, M:A. 


orge Porter. 
Subjects. —“* ~~ 


Inward By 
Poems on Scri 
Offering of Isaac“ 
Edition, —‘** The Famine of ” Kes 
By Mrs W. C, Bousfield. 
POLITICS. ye 
The S of the Viscount de Chateau. 


briand, Minister of Forei 5, delli~ 
vered in the Ohesttber of Bess on Wel, 
nesday, the 30th of A 1823. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Gedrge 
Canning on the iple and Administra- 
tion of the English Poor Laws. By a Se- 
lect Vestryman of the Parish of Putney. 
3s. 


The Case of Treland in 1823: an 
ment for the of the Union 
that Country and Great Britain. fe 
Author ef “ The Answer to Mr 8 
Speech on the Catholic Question in 1817.” 
2s. 6d. " 

Questions in Political Economy, 
tics, Morals, Metaphysics, Polite Titera~’ 
ture, and other Branches of Knowledge ; 
for Discussion, Literary Societies, or for 
Priyate Study ; with Remarks under + 
Question, Ori and Selected. ‘By the. 
Author of Essays on the Formation and 
es Ty of Opinions.’ 8yo, 2 yols.’ 
10s. . 

Recent Scenes and Occurrences in Tte- 
eS a no ae d in England. 

The Neutrality of England. oe 

An Examination of the Principles of the 
Slave Registry Bill, and of the Means of 
Emancipation, Die mae the Authors of 
the Bill. By G. W. Jordan, F.R.S. Co- 
lonial Agent for Barbadoes. wor 

The English Constitution Produced and 
Iitustrated. By John Cartwright! = | 

THEOLOGY. , , 

Introduction to the New Testament. By 
Sir John David Michaelis, late Professor 
in the University ef Gottingen, &c. Trans- 
lated from the fourth edition of the Ger- 
man; and considerably augmented with 
Notes. By the Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, 
D.D.F.R.S. 6 vols. £3, 3s. Fourth © 
edition. Metropol “ 

The Stateof the 3 OF, 
Importance of a Revival of ‘ in 
London. By the Rev. James H. Stewart, 
M. A. 6d, 4 

Second Series of Oriental Literature, ap- 
plied wo oe ee ee Se ct 
tures ; especially with Reference to 
quities, Traditions, and Manners ; collect. 
ed from the most celebrated Writers and 
Travellers, ancient and modern. Designed 
as a Sequel to Oriental Customs. By the 
Rev. Sarauel Burder, A. M. 

Prayers and Offices of Devotion, for Fa- 
milies and particular Persons, bee 
“Occasions. By Benjamin Jenks, late Rece 


>» 
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Easl of afr Aleem. 


by the Rev. C. Simeon, Fellow of 
*s College, Cambridge. Thirtieth edi- 


~~ Sermon preached to the English Con- 

2 ee at Rome, Sunday, 

,» 1823, for the benefit of the 

Primitive Church of the Vandois, or An- 

cient Albigenses and Waldenses. By the 
Rev. Lewis Way, A. M. Is. 6d. 

Volume II. of Sermons, Doctrinal, Prac- 

tical, and Occasional. By the Rev. W. 


Snowden. 
_ An. Attempt to Illustrate the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. George Holden, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St 
Johm. Part the Third. Delivered at the 
Parish Church, and at St Margaret’s Cha- 
aot in the Parish ef Walcot, Bath, on the 

ts ~samag and Fridays during Lent, in 

the Year 1823, with Notes. By Charles 
Abel Moysey, D. D. Archdeacon of Bath, 
and Rector of Walcot. This Part finishes 
a Course.of Eighteen Lectures on important 


Monthly List-of New Publications. 
‘points of Doctrineand Practice, taken from 


(June, 


the Gospel according to St John, which 
may be had separately at 6s. each Part, or 
altogether at 14s. in boards. 

Dissertations Introductory to the Study 
and Right Understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Contents of the Apeenireas 
By Alexander Tilloch, LL. D. &c. &e. 


&e. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey from Riga to the Crimea, by 
Way of Kiev ; with some Account of the 
Colonization, and of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Colonists. of New Russia. To 
which is added, a Second Edition of Notes 
relating to the Crim Tartars. By Mary 
Holderness. In 8vo. Illustrated vith £0- 
loured Plates, of Costumes, &c. Price 10s. 
6d. in boards. 

Maria ;. or, a Shandean Journey of a 
Young Lady through Flanders and France, 
during the Summer of 1822. By my Uncle 
Oddy. 

The Sixth and concluding Volume of 
Dr Clarke’s Travels. 4to. £3, 13s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


Reginald Dalton. By the author of ‘‘ Va- 
lerius,” and *+ Adam Blair.” 3 vols. Post 
8vo, £1, Ls. 6d. 

Rich and Poor. - Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Modern Practical Cookery, Pastry, Con- 
fectionery, Pickling, and Preserving ; with 
other useful Receipts and Directions. By 
Mrs Nourse, Teacher of these Arts, Edin- 
burgh. Hlustrated with Copperplates. A 
New Edition. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

A Selection of Hymns, for Di- 
vine Worship. By the Rev. Christopher 
Anderson. The Second Edition. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Petticoat Tales. Containing, 1. Dora.— 

2. Constantia.—3. The Miller of Calder.— 
4. Frances Colville—5. Flirtations of a 
Fortnight.—6 .Sambo, the Slave.—7. Ter- 
ni. . 2-vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultu- 
ral Society. No. X1. 3s. 

The Common-Place Book of British 


ra 18me. 4. ; 
’ Henry Lord Darnley, King of Scots, a 
ly. Bvo. 3s. Gd. 

i of Suli and Pa 
Italian of C. Gherardini of 
7s. 6d. 

A Sermon, Preached before the Society 


* From the 
ilan. 12mo. 


in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Know! June 6, 1822. By the Rev. 
W. A. Thomson, one of the Ministers of 
Perth. 8yo. Is. 6d. 


Essays on various Subjects, Religious, 
and Moral; the Practical Application of 
their Principles to the State of Man in So- 
ciety, particularly the Lower Orders; and 
connecting them with what ought to con- 
stitute their Duties as Citizens, Subjects, 
and Christians. Bya Layman. 3 vols., 
8vo. £1, 11s. 6d. 

. A Survey of the Roman Civil Law, ta- 
ken from Gibbon. With Notes. Originally 
written in German, by Professor Hugo, of 
Gottingen, and now Translated into Eng- 
lish, by the Rev. W. Gardiner, LL.D. 
12mo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Blackadder, ; 
Minister Ay Troqueer. Compiled from un- 
pele ed Manuscripts; and Memoirs of 

Life and Ministry, written by himself, 
And containing Lllustrations of the Epis«- 

1 Persecution, from the Restoration:to 
the death of Charles II.; with an Appen- 
dix, giving a short Account of the History 
and Siege of the Bass, &c. By Andrew 
Crichton. 12mo. 8s. 

The Scottish Pulpit ; a Collection. of 
Sermons by Eminent Clergyman. of the’ 
Church of Scotland. Edited by the Rev. 
Robert Gillon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Poetical W orks of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Miniature Edition, in 10-vols. 18mo. 
Vignette Titles, £3, 3s. or with Ten Plates, 
aftcr designs by Smirke, £3, 13s. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH.—June 11. “are 

“Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ast,.. 33s. 6d. ] Ist,...28s. Od: | Ist,...:..24s. 0d. ] Ist,......19s. 6d. 
2d, ...30s. Od."} 2d, ..:268. Od. | 2d,..:...20s. Od. |} 2d,......18s, Ode 
3d,...25s. Od. | 3d, ...22s. Gd. | 3d,......18s. 6d. | ‘Sd, .....17s. Od. 

Average, £1, 10s. 4d. 7-12ths. - 

‘ ' Tuesday, June 10. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. toOs. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . 
Mutton . . . . Os. 5d. to0s. 7d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 
Veal . . . - + Os. 5d. toOs. 84. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Pork... ,« + ++ Os. Od. to@s. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
Lamb, per quarter. 3s. Od. to3s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. -. . Is. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 6d. to7s.' Od. | Eggs, per dozen . Osi 


: HADDINGTON.—June 13. . 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. 
ese 318. 3d. Ist, oes 30S. Od. . Ast; —_ 6d. Ast, eee 19s. 6d. 
+2308. 6d. | 2d, ....27s. 6d. . Od. | 2d, ... 18s.-0d. 
3d, oiee298. Od. 3d, oe0e2OBe Od. 3d, ogo hABs 6d. - 3d, oo 16s. 0d. 
Average, £1 : 9s. 11d. 10-12ths, 


, 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns rectived in the Week 

f ended June J« “- rr 

Wheat, 61s. 74.—Barley, 34s. 5d.—Oats, 27s. 1d.—Rye, 37s. 6d.—Beans, 34s. 11d.—Pease, 37s: 1d. 
London, Corn Exchange, June 7. Liverpool, June 10. 


& & s s & -- ee @, 
Wheat, red, old 48 to 61)Maple, new —to— henge ed 
Fine ditto 52 to hite - 84to 38)\Eng. Ol 
i - 41 to 43)|New 
mall Beans,new 32 to 36)|Foreign . . 
Ditto, old . . '7|| Waterford 
Tick ditto, new 
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36 to 
28 to 
- 50 to 35 
22 to 24 
--24 to 26 
- 24to 27 
28 to 29 Ibs. 
- 24 to 27 
+ 27to 28 
29 to 50 
50 to 60 
46 to 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d June 1823. ’ 
Ist. 15th. 


Bank - stock, 2154 pe 

3 per cent. reduced, E 782 - 

3 per cent. ls, 78 i 

3} per cent. consols, : 894 90 

4 per cent. consols, 963. 6 

oe 4 per cent. ls, :|@. . 
mper. 3 per cent, 

India stock, H eg, 

—— bonds. ‘ a 34 p- 


Annuities, 20 
Exduaser bills, \. ‘ - | 1410p. 
Exchequer bills, sm a - | 16 11 p. 

P Pp 
Censols for acc. % 83 794-8 
French 5 per cents. 85f. 15¢. ; lew 60c. 



























































Course of Exc 
Rotterdam, 12 : 11., : 


d. sight, 25:90. Ditto 26: 15. 
» per rble. 83 :3. Us 
» 36}. Cadiz, 35}. Bilboa, 363 

m Genoa, 43. Venice, 28: 10. Malta, 45. Naples, 38}. 
Oporto, 514. Rio Janeiro, 40. Bahia, blin 


we 
aig Legho 


Lisbea, 5]. 


k, 95 per cent. 


s of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Forei 
Doubloons. £3;15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. 94. 


PRICES CURRENT, May 10.—Lonpow, 10. 
LIVERPOOL. 
55 60 


Christiansand (dut. paid.) 
Honduras P 


y> 


TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, “hy 


COTTONS, Bowed Georg, 
Sea Island, fine, . 


Berlin 


Monthly Register. 

» June G.——-Amsterdam, 12; 10.C. F. Ditto at sight, 12:8. 

12:11. Hamburgh,; 38; 2. 
Bourdeaux, 26 


June, 


Altona, 38: 2. Paris, 3 


:.15 Frankfort on the Maine, 159}. 


» 7:9 Vienna, 10: 
- Barcelona, 


38 Eff. flo. Trieste, 10: 38 


35}. Seville, 363, Gibral- 
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ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th: 
of April and the 20th of May, 1823, extracted from the London Gazette. 


factu 





ae. S J. pe reer fusti 
yom te "J. and  Sokadaeue, Sips eicsestibine, 
Ansell, J. Butt-lane, Deptford, shoemaker. 


Antrobus, J. Liverpool, dra} 
Bandeira, Js J: Great Winchester-street, mer- 


chant. 
Barge, B. Clifford-street, Bond-street, wine-mef- 


se 


Baxter, R. Great Easte 
Beadmore, J. Ashbyeie iat 
= E. Crawford-street, 


Rdwards, J: Eider-street, Norton Palgate, sillt- 
Bra, 0, Marohmoh ret, draper 
Fowl, i, 8 , brewer, 


Fowler, D. Copthall-court, broker. 
ret ae re , Kent-road, poulterer. 
Gliddon, A. Kingstreet, Covent-garden, tobsecd- 
Godsell, J. t 
Grove, G: and H. Wilkinson, Liverpool, iroumon- 
Halford, J. Shipston-upon-Stower, Worcester- 


shire, auctioneer. 
Hammon, J- Great Portland-street, plumber. 


a F. Fox-end-Hounds yard, Curtain 
ea. 


Hedges, T. 
oe ae 


Hewitt, T. furrier. 
W. and D. , Leieester-squaré, 


Hickman, 
hosiers. 

Howarth, E. ia 5 i 

es eS clo- 

Jarmain, J -Cumbertand-street; New-toad, uphol- 

Jeferis, J. Dove-cottage, Lisson-green, ink-manu- 

sepny Heaton N Heaton Nortis, Lancashire, brewer. 


J M. J (Fae mn 
joseph, Ag 


Low6; J 
lope, $, Burton spon-Tveut, “serivener. 





: 
i 


g 


Tlie Weta 


Murrell, Ww. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, Skinner- 
street, auctioneer. 


Nichols, J. F hingfield, 
Penn, B. See Sambeaahire. 
; T. » vietualler. 
, P. righton, silk-mercer. 
Lyme, 
R. Ni a yme oe lll 


Essex, tanner. 


J. Manchester, tea~d 
J. and W. Walker, Wolverhampton, 
Titterton, J. Wilmington-square, Spa-fields, sur- 
n. 


Tedd, E. Liv woollen-draper. 
Tomlins, J. 
Virran, S. 
Wis Gwe 
el m, draper. 
Wild, 3. Adli » Cheshire, farmer. 
Wilkin, T. ; Cambridgeshire, scrivener. 
= sham, G. Great Mary-le-bone-street, money- 


Writ, G- G. St Martin’s-lane, boot and shoe ma- 
ker. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BaNKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
31st May, 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Foriand, Robert, merchant and agent in Glasgow. 
Sapte, Le a “=e 
a a Se tcmant ia Perth. 

in Glas- 


Je gpg =e dealer in Glasgow. 


Shaw, 

Warres, George, jun. = ierevasy Town, 

Wilson, Robert, merchant and jeweller in Glas- 
gow. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Gallaway, William, late merchant and insurance- 
broker in Lei a dividend after 25th June. 
Galloway, R: merchant in Dundee ;.a second 
and final dividend on the 18th June. 

Maxwell, David, ag merchant, Dundee; a first 

dividend after 9th June. 

Samson, John, merchant in Kilmarnock; a di- 
vidend on 22d June. 

Pattison, John, and Co. manufacturers in Glas- 

and cotton. aueepepeaness at Bridgeton; a divi- 
une. 

White, Free g late merchant in Edinburgh; a 

final di 3d July. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Fearon, from 31 F. Lt. 
U vice Lt. 


, Cor. purch. vice Lind- 
oe? " a 
La army, dead 
27 Sept. 1 1822 


Ens. Doyle, from 87 F. Lt. do. 
— 7 —— eee 


Cor. Ellis, Lt. vice one 


6F. Lt. Bonamy, Capt. by purch. vice 
Sandys, ret. 24 


J 

Ens. Yelverton, Lt. by pureh, eer 

W. Eyre, Ens. 

14 Lt. meee sr Capt. by Y pureli viee 
e ‘ord, 


Dec. 1822 

En atson, Lt. do. 
H. S. La Roche, vice O’Neil 
dead 14 Nov. 


A. Donald, do. by purch. byt ome 


Lic pees Adj. vice ey res. Adj. 
only 4 Apr. 1823 
—— Senior, Capt. by rr - vice 
ge mage ret. 24 - - 1825 
a Sir J. W. Go Bt. 
C.B. from 85 F. Colonel, vie 


Halcott, 
Lt. Sullivan, Capt. vice Macheil, dead 
18 Nov. = 
Ens. Deane, Lt. 


Ens. Sturt. Lt. ae purch. 
yh D. Forbes, Ens. by 
Clarke, Lt. vice Strange, dead 
15 May 
C. K. Macdonald, Ens. 
Hon. G. Upton, Ens. 
Cc » Coldst. 











198Bi] ; Appointments, Promotions, be, 183 
.) eg a es noc eee eee 

39 Peake, from 26 F. viec Cla, 

low, 80 B.- <2 Oa aa — 2 1 Dr + G_poc. Ai with Lei” 

6-0 00) Safe aneRAseeel wate = Tae ans ait, wich Kient 
Cant, Clatteriml, Mas by puch. do. “Hepbaro, hep. h. 2m Bo pam 

ag A ee. ry 4 Dr. with Lieut, Fitzmaurice, 

€. Dickson, poe A, 40. — Robison, from 4 Dr. with Lieut, Cochrane, 


G. Knox, Ens. by purch. vice Dick- 
Eins, Haleott, from 25 F. Lt. by aay 
vice: ib Apr 

Lt. Cassidy, View Halt dead 


tons 
Lt. Blair, from h. p. Paym. vie Pil 


15 do. 
Bt. M Wardrop, Maj, vice Water- 
henah end do. 
Lt. Jenkins, Capt. ann 
: aCe. Bir Ha W- Gordon, 95 F. 
Ens. T. G. M‘Intyre Lt. viee Smith, 
-& ™m: 
or 15 Feb. 
R. W. Fosky, Ens. vice — 
D. Williamson, do.-wiee Mrintyre k 
Lt. Cahill, Adj. - vice Bashan, re. a). 
y 
2W I. R, Ca Ne h. p. R. African 
25 Apr. 1822 
Maj. rie. Col. 15 my 1823 
Lt. soy Pare 10 pe- 
Gent’ C 
Mill, Coll, by 
Cor. St Soha, 
Bt May 


7 Tote 
Af.Col.C. gi ease Ens. 


AY 
E 
4 
é 


Willis, h. 3 Apr. 1823 
— , from h. p. Ist Lt. 
vice Doyle, h. p. 1 May 
Hospital Staf- 

T.R. Picton, Hosp. As. to the Forces 

10 Get. 1 





i 


ay mad il Feb. is93 


Bt. Bt co naan, Fe r= Lt. Col. Fea- 
Toa, 
Lt. Cat actin, tom 14 F. with Bt. Col. Ed- 


sar naw LR ite Sh 
Major from'30 F. with Maj. Green, 24 F. 
from 1 Dr. mith Capt: Grove, 69 F. 

14 Dr. with Capt. Hon. G. An- 


54 
—_— Hutchinson, from 15 F. rec, diff. with Liéut. 


ia <b Fm 1 Fi tint asF. 
— Smith, from cre re - Hon. 
Cc. Sra Se 
— Cosby, from i. with Lieut! Mountatin, Bi. 


96 
cit. Wetter, from 6 . Gas. ree. diff. with Cor- 


PR. 


cage tam 13 F. with Comet Finch, h. p- 
ap eh ew ta 
Pee NO wah ELEN: 



















General Grenville, Fr 


Lieut.-General Deare, East India 


* | 
Ser ee 


= 
= 


, late of R. Mar. pets 


~sets, : ie 


- Lieut..Gen, Hussey, E, I. .C, Serv. London, 


te t.-Col. Rott jo F.atses 
— ~~ Waterhouse, 81 F. 


Ete 

















134 
Capt. Galloup, h. p. Dillon’s Regt. 


. Sik, exbere On) : 4 
a are 


ane 
Clout Brown, 15 De ster, Bengal, 


2 Oct, 1822 
Bowmen, 68. $6 Nov. do 
pes to Smith, OF. J — 15 anys Pose 

ae Canara, 9 et. Bn. ec, 1822 


25, Oct. 
— ee. BD ore Mee, Bs 
ie rr as Nine 
—— Montgomery, Sener Jaman uel 
—— Hopwood, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 
——— Campbell, h. p. York Fuz. 
——w. & Brown, 13 Dr. 
—— Sweeney, 28 F. Corfu. 


1825 

2 Feb. 
4Oct. 1822 
2 Feb. 1825 


B.. PRae 5 Vet. Bn, eres 
mouth, mi 
Serena. 


Aarts Promotions, &¢+. 


[June, 
Ensign O'Neil, ApE-devetind. ot Belen, Geet, 


Castle, 
pa ee 12 Dec. 1822 


Be Bit, Af African Col. Corps, be es 


h. p. arian Fen. Int, 3¢ Nh — 

"ans; near la 
—S ae Mackenzie, h. p. 56 F. Lon- 
823 


Howplal-Asit. Donahson, Isle de Lose, 


Oct. 1822 


be ~ we to ate ess h. p. a1 'Dr. Rom- 
Bemnch Mantes White, Nowfcundiend, 


26 Dec. 
14 Feb. 1823 
Local 


Mar. 1823 
1822 


Pa’ Seott, 70 F. Gathon, 
Adjutant England, Newton and 


Quar.-Master Sidley, 12 Dr. B 
oc eh 

» He De r. 

24 Now. 1088 

Zinta, © 8 Se. 11 Mar. 1823 

67F. satan 15 Nov. 1822 
Serer haat 

13 Mar. 1823 


ciret. fall pay, ‘ee rot 
<a es h. p. (Dep. Inepec. by Brey.) 
Pimlico, : 


— 


Phys. Mow 


29 J 
Surg. Hamilton, ret. full 92 F. Edinburgh, 
me : = 23 Feb. 1895 
Staff Assist. Surg. Oliver, h. p. London, 14 Mar. 
Assist. Surg, eum 87 F. 


Monk, Master.St John’s, North America, 
11 Dee. I 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


I 5 a a the Lady Ca- 


thetine Cacline Brieknel, daughter of the Earl 


“2 ype Cavers, Mrs Strachan of a 
_ oO At Kirkaldy, Mrs George Millar, of a daugh- 


, the Lady of Colonel Sir 
‘the 13th regiment of foot, 


of 
oe Te tn 
» of a 
way }- ‘at Haddington,’ Mrs Henty Davidson, 
“a ae Heriot Row, Mrs James Wedder- 


burn, of a 
— At “Mrs Johnston, of a son. 


_ — At Aberdour Manse, Mrs Bryce, of a daugh- 


ter. 
2. At of a son. 


9. At No. 10, Gayfield Square, Mrs Paterson, 

@ son. > 

10.. In South Hanover Street, Mri Sidey, of a 

. At ‘No. 15, Forth Street, Mrs Fisher, of 2 
born. 


aa still- 
12. In Graham Street, Mrs Brown, of a daughter. 
15. In Reid’s atte, Canongate, Mrs John Ro- 
» of a 
16. In U; ’ Street, Staten the Lady 
of Michael Bruce, Esq. of a 
17. In Queen Street, the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Baird, of a daughter. 
mery ‘Whe. the Lady of Archibald Montgo~- 


mel. At abe 4l, ag Place, Mrs George 
such, of a son. 
— At Stirling, Mrs — wife of the Rev. Are 


chibald Bruce, of a 
22, At a a the Lady of 
the Rev. Weever Walter, of a daughter. 

— At Brockhouse, parish of Stow, Mrs William 
Lees, of a son. 


23. At No. 2, Jamaica Street, North Leith, Mrs 
bertson Scott, of a son. 
—iIn n- Gayheld Place, Mrs Carmichael, of 8 


‘At Ruchill, Mrs Hamilton Dundas, of a 
daughter. 
oo op pam the besey 


a 
Teston, the Lady of the 


on. and Rev. Noel, ofa daughter. 





Register -—Births, Marriages, und. Deaths. 


ar 2B ands se Reyal Mighlandes 


nS asm ead 


MARRIAGES, 


ci metres eet oy meagre 


reo 
enema tie 


Bigatti 


23. At Edinburgh, Mr Francis Bruce, coach- 
maker, to of Mr Alex. Ed- 


At Calcutta, Mr David Bae wy of 
and Co., somof the late Mr 


5 ; New Brunswick, North 
Stracey Smith, 
rs Gray, wife of 


Lieutenant Charles ingoaron. Royal Marine Forces. 
6. At Glencarse House, Mrs Hunter of Glen- 
carse. 


9. aged the Rev. Thomas St Clair Aber- 


F Manso, the Rev. Dr Smith. - 
hon, that Toland, and. Rector of St 


“Ande 7, Stoney hil Howse, Mureburgh, Pras: 


pyr ke rs Mrs Burns, wife of Mr 
Walter Burns, 


— Mrs Lindsay, wife of Mr Lindsay, of the 
eT dk tee Mrs Chalmers, relict of James 
nal solicitor at 


helm, : 
28. At Netherhouse, Leshmagow, the Rev. Sa< 
— At Albie, » John Blacklock, 


At , James Jackson, oa | 
the 55th of Foot, son of the 


haat Eainbargh, iu Lieut. John Gourlay, of the 


"At London, Lieutetant-General Vere Wamer 
Hussey, 76. 
= At “asswade Hill, the 
Eartot Glaggows nn 
1. At Frestonlee, near Bolton, Lanceshite; Mr 
t Todd, manufacturer. 
May 1. At his in the Green Park, 
London, of which he had ranger for many 
ears, Lord William Gardon. 


— At Pentonville, lalingten, mete daughter 


Jeena ;, in his year, 
— Athis sea Hall, 78th 
Sir William S Bart. " 
— At the house of Mr Wi 

oe Mr William Pitt 

son Major 

Yorkshire. . 
— Jane, sx, only daughter of John Ket 


mack, Esq. -W. S. 
@. At his father’s house, Jommey uare, 
M‘Lean t peter =~ "whitines 


: Scot ofthe Bil Chae 


after an an illness of two months, de Hight ties 
Glenbervie. 


David Steuart, Keg, of Stew 


——o 
Esq. only 
pe TOT the late Archibald Giiekete ma. 


a At Dutnfries, James Crichton, eq.af Friat’s 
arse, 


— At Gardwald, Dumfries-shire, John Moffat, 


4. Tile at te naan gt each, Mrs Franees Galio- 
Tak, wife of Mr James 
Frances, 





Register.— Deaths. [June, 
Edgar, youngest 


daughter ofthe lake My Jars Mn, tater, 
“fit Mrs Beghie, iow of of Alex. 


Begbie, Esq. late of 
— At 68, Northumberland Street, ys 4 
= Mary Campbell, widow “wr Ce Captain 
cesar At Colpmed Stick, London, Mr Anthony 


— At Boulogne-su t-Mer, Captain Wm. 
oe —saanen “ai, At Liverpool, Agnes, daughter ee 
ts Watson, wife atson, . At Liverpool, Agnes 
ors yaa es be og gh — 4 f+ Fa aid 


—— Baling is, anager of sont 
t Canaan, orningside, Eliza 
eldest deughter ot i Mr reine, teacher 
SSusghs Mrs Sen widow of John Miqouiion, crat 36. 

are At Brockhouse, ish of Stow, Mrs Sibla 

w= At Haldane, —— me. aes farmer there. 
23. At his house, N: Parliament t Square, 
on the 234. wie. Mr John Dempster, 


— At Brom: » George, only son of Sir David 
Wedderburn, . 


argaret Q. Milliken, gai of the 

Wm. Le cen, Esq. of St. Big Ie . of his 
— At No. 1, Broughton Place. year 

age, Mr Wynne Johnston, late farmer. fi 


ons » ite, aged 7 years, 
, teeta Esq. W ny age 
— At London, Lieut. George imaing » Royal 
Navy, ry. younnsst son of the late William Macrae, 
Hamilton Hill. 


. At We Place, Leith a ae 
18, eldest daug of Mr Peter Lamb, of the 
toms. 


29. At Muttonhole, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Mr James | vintner. 
— At Bath, ‘on it. Agnes, daughter 


of H of Calder Bank. 
30 At Bogle, Pag of Cx arwickshire, Sir C. Mordaunt, 
= At Kelso, Colonel Steph 
in the count 
’ London, Dowager Lady 
VEntelys At Ambleside aS 
the celebrated artist of the Lakes in that county 


— At Paris, Captain.C. S. White, of the royal 
navy. 


[The Binder is requested to place the Gontents of the different Numbers 
immediately after the Title-page to the Volume._] 
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AsanpDonmeEntT of the Pitt System, let- 
ter on the, 515 

Affairs, remarks on public, 43, 358—On 
huish, 362 

Africa, letter on the course and termination 
of the Niger in, 417 

Age of Bronze, the, remarks on the satri- 
cal poem so called, 457 

Ali Pacha, account of a professional visit 
to, in 1809, 437, 527 

Alison, Mr, remarks on his Theory of 


385 
aioe the Holy, review of Fables for, 
574 
Ambrosianz, Noctes, No. VII., 369—No. 
VIII., 592—No. [X. 716 
Amarics, sccount of the set of Shakers in, 
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review of, 640 
Ansigee of Tucker’s Vision, review of, 


fr. Spanish ballads, remarks on trans- 
lations of, by J. G. Lockhart, 346 
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195 

Autumnal eematices, i 

Avengin le, the, 

Sake Senseo of ancient Spanish, re- 
marks on, 346 
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515 : 
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494, 621, 731 

Barry Cornwall, remarks on his new poems, 
532 


Baxter, Mary, the history of, 665 
— remarks on Alison’s Theory of, 


Snhnben. E. remarks on hia Life of 
Cibber, 294 

Births, wis 600, 624, 742 

— rematks.on the various pub- 
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af the Violet being the favourite Enable 


of, 697 
Broken bridge, the, 15 
— of, remarks on the poem 
> 45 


B review of Hea- 
"ren and Eqrihy 72, 264—Remasks on 
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his publication called the’ MUL, 
eS of 
ted to him, 457 


ronze, 
PF am 22 VIti. The Supreme 
Coat 443—Chap. IX. The Exchange, 


Calendar, the Shepherd’s—Class second. ~ 
Deaths, judgments, and providences, 


311, 629 
Cambri Tart, the, remarks on, 661 
Cam » Sir Hay, notice of the 504 


Candid, the, No. I, 108—No. II. 
Carthusiane, Vindicie, 218 
Castruccio, Prince of Lucca, review of the 
Life and Adventures of, 283 
Character, the Scotch, remarks on, by s 
flunkey, 
Chinese Novels, review of, 450 
Cibber, Colley, remarks on 
Life of, 294 
Confessions of an English glutton, the, 86 
Corn markets, 249, 491, isi, 129 
Cornwall, Barry, remarks on his new 


poems, 

Course and termination of the river Niger, 
on the, 417 

Criticism, remarks on, 686 

Curiosities of Literature, new series of the, 
162—Bayle’s diary, 165—TheF airfaxes, 
167—Cures for love, ib.—Butler, 168 

Daft Days, tales of the, No. III. 324 

Daily and hebdomadal press, hint to the 

gentlemen of the, 460 

D*Alembert, Madame de Tengin, Jeanne- 
ton, 412 

Dante, and his times, remarks on, 141 

450 


Davis’s Chinese novels, review 
Deaths, 258, 501, 625, 743 

— judgments, and providences, $11, 
Devonshire Lane, the, 606 

Edinburgh nuisances, remarks on, 367 
————- review, remarks on a note in 


No. 75, by Dr Philpotts, 476 
New High School of, remarks 
on, 709 


Elliot, E., review of his poems, 321 


Bagh ev oom alee 


Entall, he or the Tatela of 
e, or Grippy, a no- 
review of, 


vel, 
Escape of Louis sea’ Eighteenth, account 
Reese "toege,, t’ Wianastll Captain 
ti orest, the 
Napier and, 175 
Evening, my, 469 
E of Calcutta, account of the, 446 
Fables for the Holy Alliance, review of, 


Fact, matters of, 206 
Failure of the translations of Horace, on 
the im 542 





Faust, review of Klingemann's, 649 










Jeopardy, 
Flunky, A 


racter, 365 
Foscolo, Ugo, review of his essay on Pe- 


trarch, 579 
French poets of the present day, remarks 


on, 507 
Gall and Spurzheim, objections against the 
of, 100, 199 - 
, times whispering, 215—-No. IT. 
307—No. III., 412 
a Vindicie, 93 
Giaour, the, an historical poem, review of, 


321 
Glutton, confessions of an English, 86 
Grey, Lord, on. his change of opinion re- 
garding Spain, 570 
Hawthornden, a sketch, 343 
Heaven and Earth, a mystery, by Lord 
review of, 72, 264 
of Scotland, remarks on Stew- 
art’s ea Superstitions of, 702 


Hint to the Fie of the daily and 


‘Hints for j ren, 673 
History of ary Baxter, the, 665 
the ‘Eanlien art of, No. II. 222— 
mR... Ii. 400 
wf Alliance, review of fables for the, 


Horace, on the amg failure of the tran- 
slators of, 54 
Hore Germanic, No. XIV.—The Light- 
Tower, a tragedy, 3—No. XV. Klinge- 
mann’s Faust, 649 
remarks on, ag) 


1. popular songs, 
of O’Sullivan Bear, ib.—The girl 

I love, 211—The convict of Clonmell, 
ib.Jacobite songs, 212—O say, my 
Brown Drimen! 213—The white cock- 
ade, 214-The avenger, 26 

Irish affairs, observations on, 362 

Italian art of » specimens of the, 
No. II. Novel the seventh, 222—The 
ninth novel, 225—Introduction to the 
second supper, 226—The first novel of 
the supper, 227—No. III. Fourth 
novel of the second supper, 400—Sixth 
novel, 408 

Hb No from, No. V. 276—No. VI. 

: o. VII. 433—No. VIII. 698 
pans ne letter to, from Dr Philpotts, 
50—On his explanation of Mr Alison’s 
Theory of Beauty, 385—-On his note in 
-No.,.XXV. of the Edinburgh Review, 
by Dr Philpotts, 476 

Jarymen, hints for, 673 

Kemble, John, stanzas on the death of, 


547 
Kilspindy castle, 324 
ones pyr ee preacher, 307 


» the, a novel, review of, 
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